age  of  the  News  was  580,481,  daily,  the 
highest  September  circulation  in  Daily 
News  history. 

There  are  good  reasons,  of  course,  for 
these  substantial  gains.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  journalistic  independ* 
ence,  coupled  with  accurate,  factual 
reporting  and  a  challenging  action  in 
“investigating  everything'’  on  behalf  of 
the  welfare  of  citizens  on  all  levels. 

Postwar  circulation  trends  of  all  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  show  conclusively  that 
the  only  growing  newspaper  in  Chicago 
is  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Ten  years  ago — on  October  18,  1944 — 
John  S.  Knight  assumed  control  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Unprecedented  public  acceptance  of  the 
newspaper  followed — a  dynamic  decade 
that  brought  great  circulation  growth 
to  the  News  and  changed  the  entire  story 
of  Chicago  newspaper  circulation  trends. 

Here  are  the  facts. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1954  the 
daily  circulation  of  the  News  was 
576,882 — a  gain  of  153,373  over  the  first 
nine  months  of  1944. 

The  September,  1954,  circulation  aver¬ 


ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT  -  IT’S  SCOH  ALL  THE  WAY 

-  -  -  FOR  ''EXTRA  HIGH -SPEED''  PRODUCTION 

-  -  -  FOR  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 

-  -  -  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 


Woshington  Post  Installation 


Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  the  SCOTT 


"Extra  High-Speed”  Press  is  a  hard-working  unit 


giving  consistent  day-in,  day-out  performance. 


For  Instance:  The  SCOTT  lubricating  system 


protects  all  moving  parts.  This  is  one  of  the 


many  important  SCOTT  features  that  make  for 


longer  life  and  smooth,  economical  operation 


SCOTT  fully  counterbalanced  Cylinders  and 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE 


Drive  Shafts,  ground  and  polished  "S.K.F.”  Bear 
ings,  are  additional  reasons  why  it  costs  less  to 
maintain  and  service  SCOTT  equipment 


Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 


new  Pressroom  .  .  .  consult  SCOTT  on  the 


latest  and  most  modern  in  Press  Desig 


SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW^JERSEY 


Only  ONE  newspaper  ean 


“ZOOM”  YOUR  SALES 


in  the 

St.  Paul  “half”  of  the 


nation’s  13  th  Market 


HOUSEHOLD  COVERAGE  |Sf.  Paul  CHy  Zone) 

85.5% 


51.9% 


96.9% 


17.0% 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 
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REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


As  you  may  recall,  the  ads 
were  built  around  a  “contest 
scheme.”  Three  bottle  tops  were 
required  of  contestants. 

I  am  told  that  so  many  en¬ 
tries  came  into  Atlanta,  that 
trucks  were  needed  to  haul  off 
the  bottle  tops. 

I  don’t  know  what  other 
newspapers  will  do,  but  we  are 
publishing  the  LOCAL  results 
of  this  campaign,  quoting  the 
bottler,  giving  him  a  plug  about 
the  flavor  and  also  reporting 
the  very  fine  local  news  that 
four  of  his  salesmen  will  win 
from  $800  to  $1000  in  prizes. 

With  80%  of  new  advertis¬ 
ing  money  going  into  new 
media,  newspapers  should  wake 
up  and  extoll  the  successes  they 
help  make. 

Glenn  Jones 

Publisher, 

Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger 


Scoop's  Commandments 

To  The  Editor:  I  read 
Ray  Erwin’s  Clippings  Column 
for  Oct.  2  and  noted  with  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure  that  part 
thereof  wherein  he  reprinted 
the  10  Commandments  issued 
by  R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates  having 
to  do  with  the  conduct  of  report¬ 
ers.  Scoop’s  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  Beaver  Valley 
Times  published  at  Beaver,  Pa. 

I  think  Scoop’s  article  was 
very  laudable.  Having  had  close 
contact  with  him  over  a  period 
of  years  while  he  was  report¬ 
ing  for  the  News-Tribune,  Bea¬ 
ver  Falls,  Pa.,  I  know  that  these 
10  Commandments  prescribed 
by  Scoop  are  not  something  in 
his  mind  written  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  filling  space.  Scoop, 
himself,  always  had  those  10 
Commandments  in  mind.  He 
was  always  meticulously  care¬ 
ful  to  observe  a  release  date. 
Any  person  about  the  Court 
House  could  tell  him  something 
confidentially  and  be  certain 
that  he  would  not  release  it  in 
his  paper  until  the  competing 
newspapers  had  an  equal  show 
with  him 


In  Seattle,  the  HOUSE 
OF  VALUES  is  a  point-of-  |j||p|ji 

sale  merchandising  program  ^ " 

for  Post-Intelligencer  national- 
ly  advertised  food  products,  fea-  ^ 

taring  personal  appearances  of 
PRUDENCE  PENNY  in  top  super 
markets.  It's  the  biggest  food  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  to  hit  town,  geared  to  take  your  food 
product  into  the  city's  greatest  super  markets 
with  mass  displays,  tie-in  ads  and  "Roving 
Shopper"  customer  prizes.  Prudence  Penny 
brings  shoppers  in  the  mood  to  buy!  Call  your 
Hearst  Advertising  Representative  now! 


in  their  respective 

publications.  William 

I  think  it  was  very  nice  of  adver 
you  to  republish  his  column  in  opinio 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ^^® 

Robert  E.  McCreary  (Conti 

President  Judge, 

36th  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  / 

Beaver,  Pa. 

^  „  Headlines 

Success  Story  _ 

^  ..r  J  Funer>i 

To  THE  Editor:  You  read  fj-ggher 

about  the  “sensational  success”  /t™„\  « 

of  this-or-that  radio  or  TV 
show,  but  I  agree  with  you, 
new’spapers  do  not  publicize 
their  own  achievements  enough.  T**^**^.^ 
Right  now  I  am  referring  to  Doing  W( 
the  spectacular  local  results  of 
a  weekly  30-40  inch  alternating 
campaign  on  Suncrest  Orange.  City 

The  local  bottler  reported  that  Some. — A 
his  sales  had  increased  40%  Tribune. 
over  last  year  and  even  at  the 
latter  part  of  September,  he 
was  selling  more  Suncrest  than 
at  the  mid-summer  peak  a  year 
ago. 

Not  only  that,  he  informs  me 
that  the  parent  company.  Na¬ 
tional  NuGrape  Company  of  At¬ 
lanta,  had  a  virtual  fiood  of  Angeles 
inquiries  from  this  advertising,  press. 


THE  GREATEST  MORNING 
AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Navy  Ship  Shirt  To  Be  Grad¬ 
ual. — San  Pedro  (Calif.)  New 
Pilot. 
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No.  29  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


That’s  Why  We 
Play  It  Up...” 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
person  outside  your  business  can 
state  your  case  better  than  you 
can  yourself.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
a  conclusion  we  arrived  at  after 
receiving  a  letter  the  other  day. 

The  letter  was  from  Jim  Gediman,  who,  as  every¬ 
body  in  the  newspaper  world  must  know,  is  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice  President  of  The  American  Weekly. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Gediman  says : 

“‘What  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  needs...’ 
“  ‘The  trouble  with  the  movies  is...’ 

“  ‘Why  don’t  the  movie  producers...’ 

“And  so  it  goes. 

“We  don’t  know  or  pretend  to  know  what  the 


producers  and  exhibitors  ought  to  do  or  ought 
not  to  do.  We’re  interested  and  enthusiastic 
about  what’s  right  and  good  about  the  movies. 

“But  there’s  one  thing  we  do  know — and  so  does 
everybody  else  with  a  stake  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry.  Bright,  colorful  news  and  pictures 
about  enjoyable  productions,  glamorous  glimpses 
of  anticipated  hits,  will  excite  and  activate  the 
American  people. 

“To  us,  going-to-the-movies,  talking  about  them, 
holding  hands  during  them  constitute  a  basic 
American  enthusiasm.  Maybe,  we’re  a  little 
movie-struck  ourselves,  but  we  know  from  our 
studies,  that  movie  material  goes  big  with  our 
audience.  That’s  why  we  play  it  up  all  year 
round.’’ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  G. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc.  * 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


*Tke  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations  (COMPO)  is  made  up  of  the  foUounng  groups  in  the  motion  picture 
industry:  Allied  States  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors,  Independent  Theatre  Oumers  Association,  Metro¬ 
politan  Motion  Picture  Theatres  Association,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Society  of  Independent  Motion 
Picture  Producers,  Theatre  Oumers  of  America,  Committee  of  Trade  Press  Publishers,  Variety  Clubs  International. 
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Ray  Erwin's 


same. 


It  does  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
you  huy  them. 


was 


You  want  service  when  you  buy  type  metal. 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 

1.  Expert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
you  want  it. 


2.  Dross  drums  to  lielp  you  economize  hy  using  the 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


veteran  sports  writer  remarked  in  the  press  box:  I’ve  been  cov¬ 
ering  sports  for  40  years  and  this  is  the  first  time  the  start  of 
a  contest  was  ever  delayed  for  an  outside  medium.  I  wonder 
what  would  happen  if  the  schools  were  asked  to  start  the  game 
16  minutes  earlier  instead  of  later  so  my  newspaper  could  make' 
a  deadline — if  $140,000  wasn’t  involved?”  (The  schools  were 


3.  Helpful  literature  like  “How  to  .Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals"  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  ]ilants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  .41so  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  ('‘i  11).)  and  in  drums 
(50  Ihs.)  ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 


—  Ihe  press  was  high — oO  floors — at  the  conference  at  whicn 
Col.  Henry  Crown,  Chicago  industrialist,  became  the  second 
sole  owner  in  ’  ’  "  ’  .  ”  .  - 

Col.  Crown  obligingly  climbed  on  chairs  to  embrace  a  10-foot 

He  told  reporters 
ho  succeed  in  business,  deserve 


surtesy  N.Y. Jnurnal-Ameriran 


history  of  the  102-story  Empi 
1  on  cl— 1... 

model  of  the  building  for  the  photograph) 
rich  boys  without  incentive,  w' 
more  praise  than  poor  boys  ( he  began  as  a  S4  a  week  office 
boy).  Jay  Scott  of  the  Ben  Sonnenberg  organization  master¬ 
minded  the  press  party,  which  included  a  bar  and  a  buffet 
luncheon  ....  John  Harden,  ex-Charlotte  News  and  Greensboro 
Daily  Neivs,  has  written  another  entrancing  book,  “Tar  Heel 
Ghosts,”  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill)  .•• 
John  Hawley,  ex-Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Times  and  Mirror, 
wrote  the  . . . 


Federated  Metals  Division 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Conada :  Fedtrated  Metals  Canoda,  lid.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Aluminum  •  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 


iongs,  “Raindrops”  and  “Hurricane  Hazel.” 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


lorifi,  if  not  goino  steady?  (J)  Should  he 
ask  her  for  a  kiss,  or  should  that  be 
automatic?  (4)  Is  there  any  other  way  /or 
straightening  teeth  except  by  braces?  * 

The  abov'e  impassioned  outpour¬ 
ing  of  adolescent  perplexity  on  love 
and  orthodontics  was  culled  from  the 
bale  of  mail  dumped  daily  on  the 

•(1)  It  isn’t  He  fi^neur^  but  it’s  permissible  in  modera¬ 
tion.  (2)  Ten  or  l.S  minutes.  This  time  may  l>c  ex¬ 
tended  to  25  or  30  minutes  if  the  conversation  is  very 
amusing  or  interesting  and  to  35  if  it  is  hilarious. 
(3)  There  should  Ije  nothing  “automatic”  alnuit  it.  If 
he  £sks,  he  may  be  refused,  and  if  hr  doesn’t  he  may  l)c 
struck  smartly  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  (4)  Only 
braces  are  used  at  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
Department  of  OrthiKlontia.  Boys  of  vision  and  fore¬ 
sight  will  not  be  distracted  or  frightened  by  a  girl's 
braces.  — MR.  FIXIT 


desk  of  Ben  Kern,  a  quiet  reporter 
for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  who 
functions  asunoflicial  trouble-shooter, 
heart-throb  advisor,  argument-arbi¬ 
trator  and  Dutch  uncle  for  the  largest 
audience  of  newspaper  readers  in  the 
great  225 -county  area  called  the 
Upper  Midwest. 

Is  your  wife  beating  you?  Got  a 
leaky  drain  or  trouble  with  the  tax 
collector?  Want  to  rent  a  lie  detec¬ 
tor,  market  a  new  invention  or  find 
out  how  angleworms  mate?  Query 
Kern.  Or  if  you’re  wondering  about 
the  strange  insect  that  just  crawled 
from  under  the  sink,  mail  it  to  Kern 
for  identification.  He  answers  more 
than  200  questions  each  week  on 
problems  as  tragic  and  comic,  pa¬ 
thetic  and  screwball,  bizarre  and  or¬ 
dinary  as  Morning  Tribune  reader 
families  can  think  up. 

Like  other  “Mr.  Fixits”  in  other 
newspapers,  Kern  started  his  column 
as  a  routine  service  to  readers.  T  hanks 
to  a  trenchant  wit,  a  colorful  writing 


style,  plus  beagle-like  persistence  in 
tracking  down  answers  to  obscure 
skull-l)usters,  Kern  has  transformed 
his  column  into  a  best-read  feature 
of  the  Upper  Midwest’s  best-read 
newspapers. 

By  shunning  the  dry-as-dust  en¬ 
cyclopedic  approach,  by  adding  fun 
to  facts,  Kern’s  column  typifies  the 
spirit  of  helpful,  entertaining  service 
to  readers  that  is  a  cover-to-cover 
characteristic  of  these  two  newspa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  welcomed  in  homes  through¬ 
out  the  Upper  Midwest  not  only  as 
relial)le  reporters  of  the  news,  but 
also  as  lively  companions  and  de- 
pcndable  friends. 

Minneapolis 
Star  Xr  ibnne 

EVINING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

620,000  SUNDAY.485.000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  Prssidcnl 


J,  1954 


editor 
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[  The  VALUE  LINE 

hi 

[  j  Investment  Survey  | 
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Low  Risk  Opportunities  in 

FOOD  STOCKS 

prolonged  ourket  advioca  luu  carried  most  of 
^  more  dynamic  growth  stocks  into  price  zones  gra^icaliy 
revealed  by  the  objective  Value  Line  Ratings  to  fcte  too  high. 
Yet.  investATs  can  still  find  individual  stocks  of  high  quality 
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What  to  do  About 
CIGARETTE  STOCKS 

Cigarette  stocks  are  niO  under  die  pall  of  evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  a  link  between  smoking  and  cancer.  Is  this  a  buying 
mneture  or  are  dgarecte  stocks  doomed  to  gradual  extinction? 
^  s^stical  measures  the  stocks  are  dieap:  they  sell  close  to 
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Which  way 
OIL  AND  RAILROAD  STOCKS? 


nuaUicf  of  dividend  increases  arc  expected  by  Value  Line 
analysts.  But  many  stocks,  especially  those  which  are  refiners  on 
balance,  are  overvalued  in  relation  to  the  improvement  expeettd. 
Burdensome  inventories  will  continue,  for  the  time  ^ing,  to 
pcevtnt  important  recovery  in  produa  prices  and  hence  in  re¬ 
finers*  profits. 

oil  com|»oy  profia  the  key  to  stock  prices,  foresighced 
investors  will  wish  to  see  the  new  Vdue  Line  analysis  ^  oil 
industry  supply  and  demand  factors  and  their  effea  on  each 
of  32  leiuling  oil  stocks.  Specific  estimates  of  earnings  and 
dividends  fqr  195*1,  1955,  and  the  longer  term  are  included, 
and  objective  Ratings  show  whether  each  Jtock  is  in  a  Buy, 
Hold,  or  Sell  zone. 

Railroad  earnings,  which  plunged  45%  in  the  first  7  months 
of  1954  on  only  a  14^  decline  in  carloadings,  highlight  the 
vulnerability  of  railroads  to  business  slumps.  Will  dieseliza- 
Uon,  piggy-backing  and  radical  new  passenger  trains  solve  the 
carriers  long-term  problems?  The  new  Value  Line  Ratings  & 
Reports,  off  the  press  tomorrow,  analyze  the  more  favorable 
railroad  prospects  for  1955  and  for  tbe  late  Fifties,  bring  yoir 
a  full-page  report  on  each  stock.  Included  are  earliest  escimataa 
of  1955  earnings  and  dividends  and  an  unhedged  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  each  of  24  leading  rail  stocks.  Two  high-yielding  rail 
stocks  are  recommended  for  purchase  now 

This  64-pagc  Oil  and  Railroad  stock  edition  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once,  without  extra  charge,  under  this  special  offer. 
SKCIAL:  Uadar  lUi  Sgaelal  latradaetery  Otter,  yea  wilt  ftcalve 
la  the  aait  4  wttks  ap-tt-4e1e  reperts  aa  aver  200  stecki  la  14 
InOastrlM  inelaOlag  UtllHIes.  Rtlall  Trade,  Aates,  Aircrafts  aad 
Taxttlas.  la  adOIttaii,  as  a  baaas  at  ria  aitra  cliaf(t.  yea  will  ttulva 
at  laaa  tira  new  VahM  line  Oil  and  Aailraad  stack  tdttiaa  ^itb 
•aalysas  at  SI  liadlag  slacks  MiatudiriK: 

An«n4a  fidlf  Oil  SauHicrfi  a«ciltc 

Ar«hi«M  Iwfcrial  OM  S»«na«ra  OH  (Calil.) 

t«lh««r«  a  OWt*  N««  Yetfc  Cwnfrvl  StMa«ra  OH  (kia.i 

CMWtan  Pecifit  Merfvife  A  Watram  H»m4*r4  OH  (N.J.) 

CAcueaelia  .4  Olii*  NertWam  PadSic  Taaas  Ca.  . 

CHiai.Sanflcc  PtMitVlvMii*  P.P.  TiSa  Walar  OH 

CawWmafil  Oil  PWiillat  PctralaMi  UniM  PaaifU 

OfMt  Nartliani  Ay.  SHtll  Oil  m4  SI  ettwri 

$5  INTRODUCTORY  OTFIR 

Include*  4  weekly  editions  ot  Ratings  &  tefiofts — covering  200 
stocks  and  14  industries.  It  includes  also  a  Special  Situation 
Reconiineadation,  Supervised  Account  Report,  2  Fortnightly 
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52-time  schedule 
keeps  on  paying  off 


Every  Monday  morning,  52  times  a  year,  Arnold  Bernhard 
knows  there  will  be  a  bundle  of  orders  in  his  company’s  mail. 
Likewise  on  Tuesday,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Bernhard  heads  an  investment  advisory  service.  The 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey.  Every  Sunday,  couponed, 
keyed  Value  Line  ads  run  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Value  Line  ads  seek  subscribers  for  a  $5  introductory  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  service.  From  these  leads.  Value  Line  gets  the 
bulk  of  its  business  by  converting  $5  trial  offers  into  $120 
annual  subscriptions. 

For  ten  years.  Value  Line  has  been  using  The  New  York 
Times.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  Value  Line’s  advertising  budget 
last  year  was  spent  in  The  Times. 

“Our  advertising  agency,  B.  L.  Mazel,  Inc.,  has  made  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  our  advertising  results,’’  Mr.  Bernhard 
points  out.  “It  shows  that  The  New  York  Times  gives  us  the 
best  results-the  cheapest  cost  per  inquiry-of  all  general  circu¬ 
lation  publications. 

“Gross  income  resulting  from  trial  subscriptions  obtained  by 
advertising  in  The  Times  in  the  first  three  months  of  1954  ran 
100  per  cent  above  last  year’s  figure.’’ 

Whatever  the  product  or  service,  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  consistently  brings  better  business.  New  York  Times 
families  are  big  sales-potential  families,  spend  more  on  what 
they  see  advertised  in  The  Times. 

That’s  why  advertisers  put  more  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper  .  .  .  and  have 
for  35  years. 
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Papers  Ask  More  Study 
Of  ‘Met  Area’  Problem 


Cowan  Loses 
In  Director  Bid 


Opposition  to  Separate  ABC  Data 
Reaffirmed  After  Agencies’  Plea 
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Chicago 

Newspaper  Division  members 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  petitioned  the  Board  of 
Directors  here  Oct.  20-22,  at  the 
40th  annual  meeting,  to  allow 
more  time  for  study  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies'  request  for 
jhowing  Metropolitan  Area  fig- 
ares  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Audit  Reports. 

The  degree  of  newspaper  op¬ 
position  to  the  plan  was  shown 
by  the  size  of  the  proxy  vote: 
619‘/4  in  favor  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion;  15  opposed. 

After  listening  to  agency  re¬ 
presentations  that  Metropolitan 
Area  circulation  figures  are 
needed  in  readily  accessible 
;  form  for  efficiency  in  evaluat- 
j  ing  markets,  the  newspaper 
group  adopted  a  resolution  of¬ 
fered  by  Gene  Robb,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  as  chairman  of  a  Special 
Advisory  Committee  which  has 
studied  the  problem  for  a  year. 

‘Not  Being  Dogheaded’ 

Mr.  Robb  prefaced  the  proxy 
voting  on  the  resolution  by  a 
statement  that  the  newspapers 
were  not  being  “dogheaded  ob¬ 
structionists”  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  change,  which  orig¬ 
inated  last  year  at  the  agency 
division  session. 

“The  newspapers,”  Mr.  Robb 
said,  “are  willing  to  work  with 
all  elements  of  the  business  to¬ 
ward  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  will  not  do  violence  to  the 
principle  of  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest.” 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  moved  for  a  proxy 
count  after  Harold  Shugard 
read  a  communication  from 
Jasper  E.  Rison,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  Courier-Jour- 
wl,  expressing  endorsement  of 
the  agencies’  request.  Mr.  Rison 
had  no  vote. 

The  resolution  restated  the 
haaic  objections  that  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Areas  are  subject  to  the 


whim  of  a  government  agency, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  that 
they  are  unrealistic  from  a 
marketing  standpoint;  that  the 
data  actually  is  available  now 
and  only  needs  tabulation  to 
compile  it  in  the  52  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Areas  where  these  areas  do 
not  coincide  with  a  single  coun¬ 
ty;  and  that  other  media  are 
not  required  to  so  limit  and  re¬ 
strict  their  circulation  areas. 

Progress  Report  Asked 

It  was  then  stated  that  “we 
reaffirm  our  continued  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  rule  which  would  re¬ 
quire  newspapers  to  make  or 
show  a  separate  compilation  of 
their  circulations  in  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas”;  also  that 
“we  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  trying  con¬ 
stantly  to  make  the  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  ABC  more  useful 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  advertisers  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.” 


The  Newspaper  Division 
formally  requested  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  agency 
and  newspaper  directors  to 
study  the  problem  and  asked 
that  newspaper  members  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  or  re¬ 
sults  of  such  study  before  any 
final  action  is  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  Philadelphia 
agency  head,  said  the  question 
to  be  decided  was  whether  the 
material  desired  should  be  com¬ 
piled  apart  from  ABC  or  kept 
as  an  ABC  function  to  prevent 
complete  confusion. 

The  Retail  Trading  Zone  is 
not  a  true  picture  of  the  market, 
argued  Robert  F.  Hussey,  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  in  the 
opening  of  the  agency  panel  be¬ 
fore  the  Newspaper  Division. 

“The  newspaper,”  he  said, 
“does  not  create  the  market;  it 
simply  serves  it.  The  only  com¬ 
mon  denominator  for  market  in¬ 
formation  is  the  county  division 
data  provided  by  an  impartial 
source,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus.” 

George  C.  Dibert,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  declared  there  is 


Chicago 

In  the  only  contest  for  nomi¬ 
nations  of  directors  from  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  ABC, 
the  incumbent,  W.  J.  J.  Butler 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail,  defeated  Ralph  D.  Cowan 
of  the  Toronto  Star. 

An  initial  floor  vote  indicated 
Mr.  Cowan  had  scored  a  38-37 
victory.  The  proxy  count,  how¬ 
ever,  was:  361*/^  for  Butler; 
166%  for  Cowan. 

Mr.  Cowan’s  name  was  placed 
in  nomination  by  L.  T.  Covey, 
Montreal  Gazette.  Mr.  Butler 
was  named  by  John  Potts,  Tor¬ 
onto  Telegram. 

Renominated  without  opposi¬ 
tion  were:  William  F.  Lucey, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and 
Tribune;  and  Harold  Shugard, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch. 

a  difference  in  circulation  pat¬ 
terns  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  same 
market.  The  RTZ,  he  said,  is 
not  widely  used  by  agencies 
when  they  evaluate  concentrat¬ 
ed  coverage. 

“The  ABC,”  he  concluded, 
“should  show  what  the  seller 
wants  to  show,  also  what  the 
buyer  wants  to  know.” 


Nixon  Pays  Tribute  to  Advertising 


23, 


Chicago 

Past  and  present  leaders  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  joined  here  to  pay  homage 
to  ABC’s  40th  anniversary  at 
a  colorful  dinner  program  in 
the  Drake  Hotel,  Oct.  20,  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  500  per¬ 
sons. 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  delivered  the  keynote  ad¬ 
dress,  citing  the  Bureau’s  long 
time  regulatory  service. 

“There  is  no  question,”  he 
said,  “that  advertising’s  selling 
ability  has  contributed  as  much 
to  our  growth  as  has  our  pro¬ 
duction  genius.” 

ABC  Board  Chairman  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Hart  presided. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  were : 

Gardner  Cowles,  president, 
Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.;  Bern¬ 


ard  C.  Duffy,  ABC  director  and 
president.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion;  Philip  L.  Thomson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ABC  board,  1927- 
1950;  Athol  McQuarrie,  gene¬ 
ral  manager.  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers;  W.  E. 
Boberg,  president.  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association;  Marion 
Harper,  Jr.,  chairman.  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation; 
Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (Ohio 
Enquirer,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  James  N.  Shryock, 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  ABC. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  chairman. 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion;  B.  R.  Donaldson,  chair¬ 
man  Association  of  National 
.Advertisers;  Karl  M.  Mann, 
chairman.  Associated  Business 
Publications;  Marco  Morrow, 
ABC  director  from  Farm  Pa¬ 
per  Division,  1919-1942;  Joyce 
A.  Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  chairman. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Newspapers  Association  of 
Canada;  George  L.  Staudt, 
chairman.  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association;  Alan 
C.  McIntosh,  Luveme  (Minn.) 
Star  Herald,  chairman.  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association;  A. 
J.  Cusick,  president,  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club; 
and  W.  B.  Sawdon,  president, 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Association. 
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ABC  Becomes  More 
Articulate — Hart 


Chicago 

An  expanded  public  relations 
and  education  program  to  stim¬ 
ulate  greater  iiecognition  and 
better  understanding  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  services, 
is  putting  ABC  to  the  forefront 
in  advertising  and  publishing 
circles,  Chairman  William  A. 
Hart  emphasized  in  his  annual 
report  here  Oct.  21. 

Speaking  at  the  40th  annual 
ABC  convention.  Mi'.  Hart  cited 
the  growth  of  the  Bureau  over 
the  years  and  its  continued  vi¬ 
tality.  “Because  the  Bureau  has 
continued  to  carry  on  so  success¬ 
fully  without  a  great  deal  of 
fanfare  or  publicity  on  its  ac¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “appreciation 
of  its  value  to  the  advertising 
world  and  industry  in  general 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ser- 
A'ice  it  renders.” 

Better  Press  Relations 

As  part  of  the  Bureau’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  become  more  articulate, 
Mr.  Hart  called  attention  to  the 
fact  members  of  the  advertising 
press  have  been  invited  to  meet 
with  members  of  the  ABC  board 
of  directors  following  board 
meetings.  “Press  conferences 
have  been  held,”  he  said.  “Also 
there  is  a  wider  dissemination 
of  press  releases  than  hereto¬ 
fore.” 

“A  letter  highlighting  actions 
of  the  board  has  been  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  media  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Four-A’s,  ANA, 
NIAA,  and  Canadian  Advertis¬ 
ing  Associations,”  he  continued. 
“The  News  Bulletin  has  been 
revamped  as  to  format  and  con¬ 
tent  to  make  it  even  more  read¬ 
able  and  interesting,  and  we 
hope  useful.  It  is  the  basic  com¬ 
munications  tool  of  the  Bureau. 
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Plans  call  for  continued  clinics 
and  other  services  for  members 
and  allied  groups.  .  . 

“Just  as  the  ABC  has  met 
the  demands  of  new  and  chang¬ 
ing  advertising  and  publishing 
conditions  over  the  expanse  of 
its  40-year  history,  so  does  it 
stand  ready  to  meet  future  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  for 
service.” 

New  High  in  .Membership 

Following  are  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Hart’s  report: 

How  is  ABC  doing? 

In  1954  we  find  ABC  with  an 
all-time  high  membership  of 
3,560. 

On  this  honor  roll  of  suppor¬ 
ters  are  the  leaders  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  These  mem- 
bei's  are  located  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  and  consist 
of  the  following: 

Advertisers  681 

Advertising  Agencies  194 
Magazine  Publishers  281 
Newspaper  Publishers  1,963 
(1,249  daily;  714  weekly) 
Business  Publications  368 
Farm  Publications  73 

The  number  of  members  in 
most  of  these  classifications  is 
at  an  all-time  high.  Membership 
includes  the  leading  publications 
and  the  bulk  of  the  total  paid 
circulation  available  to  buyers. 

Shows  10-Year  Growth 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  see  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  10  years. 

We  find  the  membership 


among: 

Advertisers  has 
increased  107% 

Advertising  agencies  has 
increased  43% 

Magazines  has  increased  33% 

Newspapers  has 
increased  49  % 

Farm  publications  28% 

Business  publications  33% 

Increase  in  total 
membership  of  53% 


Specifically  two  actions  have 
been  taken  to  increase  member¬ 
ship: 

1.  Last  Sept.,  the  board  ap¬ 
proved  a  change  in  the  by¬ 
laws  which  made  it  more 
advantageous  for  local  or 
sectional  advertising 
agents  to  become  members 
and  so  signify  their  belief 
in  audited  paid  circula¬ 
tions. 

Agents  billing  less  than 
$250,000  can  now  become 
members  at  a  cost  of  only 
$25.00  per  year.  This  en¬ 
titles  them  to  reports  of 


25  publications  of  their 
own  selection. 

2.  Under  a  plan  suggested  by 
the  public  relations  &  edu¬ 
cation  committee,  special 
letters  are  being  prepared 
and  sent  over  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  directors  from 
each  division.  This  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  continued  and 
followed  up  with  personal 
calls  when  indicated. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  un¬ 
audited  circulations  in  each 
group,  but  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  publications  the  situation 
is  peculiar.  There  are  a  great 
number  that  continue  to  pros¬ 
per  despite  their  policy  of  keep¬ 
ing  buyers  in  the  dark.  This  is 
an  anomaly  in  business  methods 
and  would  change  if  buyers 
were  as  careful  in  the  purchase 
of  such  space  as  their  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  are  with  buying 
other  printed  matter. 

404  Pioneers 

Forty  years  ago — the  first 
year  of  ABC — there  were  612 
members  who  pledged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  basic  idea  of  audited 
circulations.  404  of  these  char¬ 
ter  members  are  still  members 
today.  All  honor  to  those  pion¬ 
eers  in  making  possible  facts 
not  opinions. 

Before  ABC  were  indeed  the 
days  of  rank  speculation  for 
both  advertisers  and  publishers. 
The  former  had  to  guess  at  the 
circulations  they  thought  they 
were  buying.  While  publishers 
had  no  way  of  getting  proper 
consideration  and  rates  for  their 
true  circulation  figures.  In  fact, 
there  was  little  agreement  or  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  is  Circulation?” 

Today,  nearly  all  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  purchased  on  the 
basis  of  figures  based  on  ABC 
audit  reports.  The  reason  for 
such  confidence  is  that  ABC 
lets  the  buyers  know  what  paid 
circulation  the  advertising  dollar 
is  buying  and  also  provides  in¬ 
formation  for  the  effective  ap¬ 
plication  of  media  to  markets. 

Today  the  ABC  symbol  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  marks 
in  the  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing  industry.  Like  the  Hallmark 
‘Sterling’  on  silver,  ABC  re¬ 
ports  are  a  continuing  basis 
for  confidence. 

Confidence  -  integrity  -  re¬ 
spect  -  prestige  -  are  all  quali¬ 
ties  desired  by  individuals,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  organizations. 

It  seems  that  ABC  enjoys 
prestige  because: 

1.  ABC  met  a  basic  need  and 
has  continued  to  do  so 
through  four  decades. 

2.  ABC  has  stuck  to  its  ob¬ 
jectives  as  laid  down  by  the 
founders,  i.e.,  facts  not 
opinions.  Facts  based  on 


uniform  records  and  data  j 
which  can  be  audited.  I 

3.  ABC  performance  has  gen-  I 

erally  been  good.  ^ 

4.  ABC  is  supported  by  the 

leaders  in  advertising  and 
publishing.  i 

The  current  membership  j 
roster  reads  like  a  blue 
book  of  publishing  and  ad-  j 
vertising. 

5.  ABC  is  activated  by  a 
board  of  directors  who 
serve  without  pay  and 
contribute  from  their  wide 
experience  in  advertising 
and  publishing. 

Controversial  Areas 
The  ABC  board  has  always 
had  to  deal  with  controversial 
subjects.  Because  it  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  board  and  many  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  before  it  require  careful 
study  by  standing  or  special 
committees,  there  is  always  a 
lapse  of  time  before  any  board 
action  results  in  changes  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  membership  at 
large.  Time  has  proved  that  the 
board  has  usually  decided  wisely 
on  such  matters,  and  that  deci¬ 
sions  hastily  made  have  been 
sometimes  regretted. 

Time  has  also  shown  that  the 
ABC  Board  has  not  been  ar- 
ticulate  enough  in  explaining  j 
the  reasons  for  its  decisions  to  ! 
its  public,  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  specific  case  is  the  consid¬ 
eration  given  by  the  board  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  the  possiblity 
of  expanding  to  audit  reader- 
ship.  The  decision  not  to  was  a 
wise  one  I  believed  at  the  time,  ■ 
— from  serving  currently  as  a 
director  of  ARF,  and  so  having 
first-hand  knowledge  of  its  de¬ 
liberations,  I  am  doubly  sure 
that  the  area  of  making  or  of 
validating  readership  studies  is 
not  a  proper  function  for  ABC.  i 
And  the  judgment  of  the 
board  and  its  decisions  only  be¬ 
come  effective  through  the  men 
and  women  who  carry  on  the 
day  to  day  work  of  auditing 
and  reporting.  This  includes  the 
77  field  and  staff  auditors  and 
85  other  personnel  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
offices  in  New  York  and  Toron¬ 
to. 

Each  of  these  individuals  has 
integrity  and  devotion  to  his  or 
her  work  which  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  to  all  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them. 

Similarly  the  membership  at 
large  has  integrity.  This  is  eNn- 
denced  by  their  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  the  principle  of  giving 
buyers  independently  audited 
figures. 

So  it  is  by  deeds  -  not  words  - 
that  the  ABC  has  continued  to 
build  confidence  -  and  so,  pres¬ 
tige. 
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Better  Selling  Is  Answer 
To  More  Ads,  Says  Ensrud 


Agency  Space  Bw 
With  Newspaper 

Better  selling  holds  the  key 
to  increased  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  according 
to  a  survey  made  of  current 
problems  as  voiced  by  84  news¬ 
papers,  large  and  small,  who 
replied  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
them  by  A.  G.  Ensrud,  media 
department,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co. 

Mr.  Ensrud,  who  specializes 
in  the  buying  of  newspaper 
space  for  the  Thompson  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Chicago,  made 
known  his  findings  in  a  talk 
last  week  before  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  Advertising  Conference, 
sponsored  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Columbus. 

Cites  ‘Misconceptions’ 
“Newspapers  have  virtually 
no  problems  that  cannot  be 
cured  with  a  good  dose  of 
linage,”  he  concluded,  quoting 
newspapers  themselves  to  back 
up  his  statement.  The  survey, 
did,  however,  bring  forth  some 
“misconceptions”  about  agency 
media  buyers  that  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  true  facts,  Mr. 
Ensrud  pointed  out. 

He  had  asked  newspapers  to 
indicate  what  they  felt  was 
their  greatest  problem  in  sell¬ 
ing  national  advertising  and 
what  their  suggested  solution 
might  be.  Out  of  these  replies 
came  certain  misconceptions, 
which  Mr.  Ensrud  pointed  out. 

Some  of  the  objections  to 
space  buyers’  methods  were 
tabulated  as  follows: 

(1)  Space  buyers  take  the 
easy  way;  (2)  space  buyers  buy 
on  circulation  only;  (3)  space 
buyers  buy  on  linage  only; 
(4)  space  buyers  buy  on  form¬ 
ula;  (5)  space  buyers  buy  on 
I  population  figures  only. 

I  Answers  the  Critics 

Mr.  Ensrud  answered  these 
specific  criticisms,  stating: 

“The  large  volume  of  general 
linage  purchased  by  agencies 
year  after  year,  which  enables 
newspapers  to  show  an  enviable 
record,  must  by  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  be  bought  by  space 
buyers  w’ho  took  the  hard  way. 

“Is  it  true  that,  as  stated, 
the  buying  of  other  forms  of 
media  is  the  result  of  lazy  buy¬ 
ing?  I  imagine  there  are  some 
in  the  audience  who  own  news- 
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papers  and  or  radio  and  TV 
media.  Do  such  owners  of  more 
than  one  kind  of  media  find  it 
a  push-over  to  sell  radio  and 
TV?  There  are  probably  those 
in  the  audience  who  work  ex¬ 
clusively  in  radio  and  TV.  Do 
such  salesmen  merely  pick  up 
orders?  I  cannot  answer  from 
personal  experience  because  I 
specialize  quite  largely  in  news¬ 
papers,  but  from  general  obser¬ 
vation  it  appears  that  hard 
work  is  connected  with  all 
media. 

“If  it  is  true  that  space  buy¬ 
ers  buy  the  other  media  be¬ 
cause  they  are  lazy,  such  buy¬ 
ers,  if  they  exist,  are  faced 
with  controls  they  cannot  avoid, 
such  as: 

(1)  Most  clients  w’ant  to  look 
at  all  forms  of  media;  (2) 
competitive  selling  by  various 
kinds  of  media  is  a  part  of  al¬ 
most  every  basic  selection  and 
here  newspapers  have  as  good 
a  chance  to  present  their  story 
as  anyone  else;  (3)  the  im¬ 
proper  selection  of  media  will 
ultimately  catch  up  with  the 
poor  buyer.  In  the  long  run 
the  advertising  must  pay  re¬ 
turns.  This  does  not  mean  that 
mistakes  are  never  made,  but 
it  is  patent  that  in  any  good 
business,  such  as  yours  and 
mine,  errors  must  be  completely 
avoided  or  held  to  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  minimum. 

Sweat  Out  the  Facts 

“As  to  buying  on  circulation 
only  or  on  linage  only,  it  is 
my  personal  belief  that  the 
average  buyer  looks  further. 
Many  buyers  spend  long  hours 
.sweating  out  the  less  obvious 
details  of  ABC  and  or  Media 
Records  reports. 

“Almost  every  publisher  in 
the  business  knows  that  time 
and  again  space  buyers  reluc¬ 
tantly  react  to  spontaneous 
changes  as  indicated  in  Media 
Records  because  they  may  be 
only  temporary.  If  a  space 
buyer  will  carefully  watch  a 
flash  change  before  switching 
from  one  newspaper  to  another, 
he  is  likely  to  be  watching 
other  circulation  and  linage  de¬ 
tails  as  well,  and  correlating 
this  current  information  with 
other  factors  applying  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  media  selection.  The  good 
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space  buyer  is  conscious  of 
these  fluctuations  (the  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  usually  per¬ 
mit  him  to  be  otherwise)  but  it 
is  the  basic  trends  that  are 
most  important. 

“I  sometimes  wish  it  were  as 
simple  to  buy  newspaper  space 
as  to  base  market  selections  on 
population  figures  only.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  few  schedules  are 
bought  on  population  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  possibly,  for  all  I 
know,  with  good  reason.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  check  on  a  great 
many  schedules  will  show  that 
on  a  list  predominantly,  in  cit¬ 
ies  of  over  10,000,  there  will  be 
cities  as  small  as  9  or  10  thous¬ 
and.  Towns  of  the  same  popu¬ 
lation  vary  tremendously  as  the 
most  cursory  investigation  will 
show.” 

Hits  Traditional  Charge 

In  answer  to  the  complaint 
that  space  buyers  buy  only  on 
tradition,  Mr.  Ensrud  said  these 
include,  according  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  returns,  the  buyers 
who  customarily  have  either  a 
morning  or  an  evening  newspa¬ 
per  complex,  who  buy  a  top 
newspaper  in  what  some  think 
is  a  two-newspaper  market,  u.se 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  to 
the  exclusion  of  good  newspa¬ 
pers  in  surrounding  areas,  and 
many  other  quirks. 

“The  first  thought  that  came 
to  my  mind,”  he  continued,  “is 
that  tradition  is  something 
which  takes  years  to  develop. 
Per  se,  traditional  buyers  must 
thus  be  old.  Are  all  space  buy¬ 
ers  old?  How  about  the  crop 
of  new  buyers  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  traditional  buyers? 

“The  newspapers  that  feel 
they  lose  business  because  of 
traditional  buying  are  quite  of¬ 
ten  second  newspapers.  There 
are  many  good  second  newspa¬ 
pers  and  everyone  admires  their 
battle  for  business  when  con¬ 
ducted  along  legitimate  lines 
which  is  mostly  the  case  .  .  . 
I  believe  the  traditional  buying 
criticism  is  frequently  over¬ 
emphasized. 

“Misconceptions  are  not  only 
harmful,  but  waste  a  great  deal 
of  time.  The  salesman  who  has 
the  wrong  perspective  frequent¬ 
ly  has  three  strikes  on  him  be¬ 
fore  he  starts.  I  do  not  believe 
a  perspective  that  belittles  the 
ability  of  the  space  buyer  will 
result  in  fruitful  dividends. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 


Thornburgh  and 
Gillen  Promoted 


Thornburgh  Gillen 


Philadelphia 

Appointment  of  Richard  A. 
Thornburgh  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  S.  Gillen  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Thornburgh,  who  has 
been  serving  as  co-managing 
editor  of  the  Inquirer  for  the 
past  year,  came  to  the  news¬ 
paper  when  the  Inquirer  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Public  Ledger  20 
years  ago.  He  has  served  as 
night  city  editor,  city  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Gillen,  who  has  served  as 
co-managing  editor  with  Mr. 
Thornburgh,  has  spent  all  of 
his  metropolitan  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Inquirer,  since  join¬ 
ing  it  as  a  copyieader  about  15 
years  ago. 

• 

Chicago  News  Tells 
Of  ‘Hootls’  in  Racing 

Chicago 

Following  a  five-month  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporters,  the  News  is 
publishing  a  series  of  stories 
revealing  that  members  of  the 
old  Capone  mob  are  “muscling” 
into  horse  racing  in  Illinois. 

The  Daily  News  series,  names 
names  and  tells  of  persons, 
who  were  either  former  hood¬ 
lums  or  now  allegedly  connected 
with  syndicate  racketeering, 
now  connected  with  horse  rac¬ 
ing.  Before  the  series  began, 
the  Daily  News  had  assurance 
from  Gov.  Stratton  of  Illinois 
there  would  be  no  interference. 
• 

3-Week  Vacations 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Employes  of  the  Atlanta 
Jounial  and  Constitution,  WSB 
and  WSB-TV,  with  records  of 
10  years  of  service  with  the 
company,  will  receive  three 
weeks’  vacation,  beginning  next 
year,  according. to  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  this  week  by  George 
Diggers,  president  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Strange  Case  of  Adelaide  Case 


Hochstein  Hits  Press 
‘Surrender’  to  TV 


Fund-Raising 
Picture  Libelous 


Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Star-Ledger  closed  the 
Case  of  Adelaide  Case  this 
week  but  its  editor,  Philip 
Hochstein,  levelled  a  charge 
that  other  newspapers  were  sur¬ 
rendering  their  rights  and 
duties  in  public  affairs  to  tele¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Hochstein  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  journalism  in  general: 

“Is  the  American  Press  to 
allow  television  showmen  to 
take  the  place  of  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  question-and-answer 
interviews?” 

His  inquiry,  addressed  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  had  particular  reference  to 
the  fact  that  some  newspapers 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  accepted,  without  question, 
the  version  of  the  Adelaide 
Case  story  told  by  Clifford  P. 
Case,  Republican  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  in  a  TV 
appearance.  Mr.  Case  had  care¬ 
fully  avoided  reporters’  ques¬ 
tioning  on  the  basic  issue  as  to 
whether  his  sister,  named  Ade¬ 
laide  Case,  “did  or  did  not  en¬ 
gage  in  fellow-traveler  activi¬ 
ty,”  Mr.  Hochstein  asserted. 

Picture  Identified 
The  Star-Ledger,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper  which  had  been  sup¬ 
porting  Mr.  Case’s  candidacy, 
said  it  was  winding  up  its  role 
in  making  public  the  rumored 
accusations  against  the  candi¬ 
date’s  sister  with  a  story  in 
which  an  FBI  tipster  identified 
a  news  photo  of  her  as  the  per¬ 
son  he  had  seen  at  Communist 
party  meetings. 

For  three  days  after  the 
Star-Ledger  had  published  the 
original  revelation,  heading  off 
probable  use  of  the  charge  im¬ 
mediately  before  election  day, 
Mr.  Case  was  in  hiding. 

'The  Star-Ledger  broke  its 
story  Oct.  14,  after  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  had  announced 
that  he  would  support  all  Re¬ 
publican  candidates  except  Mr. 
Case.  He  added  that  his  reasons 
for  not  backing  the  New  Jersey 
Republican  would  be  made 
known  before  election. 

In  its  story,  the  Star-Ledger 
mentioned  that  Bella  Dodd,  a 
former  Communist,  said  that 
she  had  known  an  Adelaide 
Case  who  was  active  in  party 
work.  The  next  day,  the  New 


York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
reported  that  Miss  Dodd  had 
not  clearly  identified  the  Case 
woman  as  the  sister  of  the 
candidate,  and  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  she  meant  another  Ade¬ 
laide  Case,  now  dead. 

It  was  after  this  story  that 
Mr.  Case  went  on  television  and 
gave  a  similar  explanation. 

‘Emotional  Appeal’ 

“The  metropolitan  press  of 
New  York  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion  gleefully,”  commented  Mr. 
Hochstein.  He  went  on  to  relate 
that  Mr.  Case  was  shown  a 
newspaper  story  about  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  alleged  Communist  activi¬ 
ties  hours  before  publication 
time. 

“He  refused  to  comment;  he 
refused  to  answer  questions;  he 
refused  to  be  interviewed,”  said 
Mr.  Hochstein.  “He  waited 
from  Wednesday  night  until 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  he 
went  on  television,  made  a 
highly  emotional  appeal,  gave 
few  facts,  left  more  questions 
unanswered  than  answered.  And 
the  metropolitan  press  cheered 
him  on.  Why?  Because  he  had 
attacked  Senator  McCarthy 
and  that  put  them  on  his  side. 

“McCarthy,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue. 
The  problem  posed  by  the  Star- 
Ledger  was  the  emergence,  in 
a  rapidly  growing  underground 
campaign,  of  a  story  that 
Case’s  sister  had  been  deeply 
involved  in  Communist  activity. 

“Case  could  have  met  it  in  a 
number  of  ways.  He  could  have 
refused  to  discuss  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  sister’s  activi¬ 
ties;  he  could  have  denied  the 
truth  of  the  story,  or  he  could 
have  made  full  disclosure. 

“He  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  just  put  on  a  show  on  tele¬ 
vision, — a  tear-jerker  that  was 
evasive,  insinuating  and  gross¬ 
ly  unfair  to  a  deceased  woman 
theologian  whom  he  wrongfully 
suggested  to  have  been  con¬ 
fused  with  his  sister,  as  well  as 
to  the  Star-Ledger. 

Press  Uncritical 
“The  metropolitan  press  ac¬ 
cepted  that  spoon-fed  entertain¬ 
ment  uncritically.  They  did  not 
dig  for  facts.  They  did  not  try 
for  photographs  of  the  two 
Case  women.  They  did  not  try 
to  confront  Bella  V.  Dodd  and 


Winnipeg 

Damages  totalling  $2,250 
and  costs  were  awarded  by 
Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal 
against  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une  for  defamatory  libel  in 
connection  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  last  October  of  a  child’s 
picture  provided  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  to  spark  a 
fund-raising  campaign.  The 
child’s  parents  contended 
that  an  article  accompanying 
the  picture  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  child  was  delinquent 
and  neglected. 

“Good  intent  and  good  pur¬ 
pose  which  existed  here  are 
not  a  defense,”  the  court 
said.  “They  do  not  make  the 
defamatory  statement  non- 
libelous.  The  trial  judge 
erred  in  dismissing  the  suit.” 


Taxpayers 
Benefit  from 
Press  Exposes 


Case’s  sister.  They  just  shouted 
‘hurrah’  for  Case  because  he 
claimed  to  have  been  smeared. 

“The  Star-Ledger  now 
charges  that  it  was  smeared, — 
by  Case.  What  is  much  worse, 
is  that  newspapers  that  ac¬ 
cepted  Case’s  television  show 
uncritically  and  showed  no  en¬ 
terprise  in  seeking  facts,  also 
showed  little  or  no  professional 
courtesy  toward  the  Star- 
Ledger. 

“One  metropolitan  newspaper 
referred  to  the  Star-Ledger  as 
‘pro-McCarthy’  in  a  news  story 
and  refused  to  publish  the  Star- 
Ledger’s  denial  that  this  was 
so.  The  New  York  Times  alone 
had  the  decency  to  correct  a 
story  in  which  McCarthy  was 
dragged  into  a  reference  to  the 
Star-Ledger  for  no  reason  what¬ 
soever. 

“Needless  to  say,  the  Star- 
Ledger  did  not  publish  the  Case 
story  to  help  McCarthy;  it  pub¬ 
lished  it  to  help  its  readers  be 
informed.  That  is  its  primary 
duty.  The  Star-Ledger  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Eisenhower,  and  was  also  sup¬ 
porting  Case  for  the  Senate. 
The  Star-Ledger  does  not  fol¬ 
low  an  anti-McCarthy  line,  but 
is  definitely  not  a  McCarthy  or¬ 
gan  and  has  criticized  him  on 
occasions,  sometimes  strongly. 

“This  story  was  published 
only  after  discussion  with  top 
Republican  pro-Case  leaders  in 
New  Jersey  and  nationally.  It 
was  not  considered  anti-Case 
by  them, — until  Case  decided 
to  plan  a  television  show  and 
base  it  on  the  persecution 
theme  .  .  .” 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
The  Albuquerque  Tribunt 
(Scripps-Howard)  added  up  the 
score  this  week  on  two  pieces 
of  reportorial  enterprise  and 
tabbed  the  results  as  victories 
for  the  taxpayers. 

The  staffers  responsible  for 
the  public  service  are  Tony 
De  Cola,  politics  writer  and  in¬ 
vestigating  reporter,  and  Ralph 
Looney,  City  Hall  reporter.  1 
One  of  the  Tribune  tallies  in 
the  public  good  was  the  result 
of  a  series  of  articles  Mr.  Dt 
Cola  wrote  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  exposing  state 
land  sales  at  less  than  true 
value.  The  sales  were  cancel¬ 
led  by  the  new  land  commis¬ 
sioner  after  the  Tribune  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts.  His  action  was 
appealed  to  the  courts. 

The  first  case  was  settled  out 
of  court  last  month  with  the 
lessee,  a  former  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  state  party  or¬ 
ganization,  agreeing  to  can 
collation  of  the  sale  to  him 
and  retaining  his  lease,  which 
was  not  under  dispute.  The 
second  was  disposed  of  early 
this  month  when  a  district 
court  judge  held  that  “the  value 
of  the  land  was  grossly  under 
valued  and  improvements  over¬ 
valued.” 

The  University  of  New  Mex-1 
ico  and  the  public  schools,  bothi 
of  which  benefit  directly  froms 
state  land  sales,  stood  to  low 
approximately  $150,000  if  the{ 
sales  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
Mr.  Looney’s  expose,  whicl 
got  Page  One  billing  for  weeksJ 
involved  a  firm  of  consul ting| 
engineers  and  a  costly  trunlj 
sewer  line  construction  job. 

The  reporter  heard  rumbling; 
of  botched-up  work  on  tht 
sewer.  Armed  with  a  camera 
tape  measure  and  a  chisel,  h( 
got  material  for  his  storiea 
The  street  was  quickly  i 
to  standard  with  the  apologetic 
explanation  that  the  original 
job  was  only  “temporary.” 

But  that  was  only  the  be 
ginning.  Mr.  Looney  subse 
quently  disclosed  excessive 
leakage  in  the  big  sewer  that 
was  being  laid  below  grouoi 
water  level  and  that  sections  of 
the  line  apparently  ran  uphill 
The  commissioners  hired  si 
independent  testing  laboratory 
to  check  the  sewer.  As  a  result 
of  this  test  they  ordered  tb* 
contractor  to  dig  up  and  t*- 
lay  a  long  portion  of  the  pips 
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Television  Columnists  Look, 
Listen,  Record  Video  Views 

Some  Sharply  Criticize,  Some 
Scoop  Industry  News,  Some  Chat 

By  Ray  Erwin 
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Television  columnists  are  as 
varied  in  their  viewpoints  and 
as  colorful  in  their  character¬ 
istics  as  video  itself. 

Some  TV  columns  are  com¬ 
posed  of  criticism,  sharp  or  soft. 
Some  are  personality  pieces. 
Some  are  news,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Some  are  chitchat  gossip 
of  the  airways  and  their  practi¬ 
tioners. 

Ten  New  York  City  column¬ 
ists  were  visited  for  their  views 
on  video  and  for  their  principles 
and  practices  in  column-writing 
on  the  subject. 

Most  are  resigfned  to  after- 
the-fact  reporting  on  shows,  but 
one  specializes  in  previews  of 
shows  gained  in  rehearsal. 


No  Critics’  Circle 
Several  abortive  attempts  to 
form  a  TV  critics’  circle  in  New 
York  have  failed,  possibly  be- 
whichi  cause  the  columnists  have  di- 
weeks,!  vergent  ways  of  watching  and 
sultinn  working.  They  do  not  moet  on 
trunk!  common  ground  and  see  the 
same  show  at  the  same  time, 
as  do  drama  and  motion  picture 
reviewers  on  opening  nigh‘s. 

Some  critics  are  critical  of 
other  critics  for  appearing  in 
television  shows,  feeling  it  is 
unethical  to  work  both  sides  of 
the  communications  street. 

Those  interviewed  expressed 
opinions  that  TV  will  never  sup¬ 
plant  the  newspaper  and  that 
the  press  should  carry  TV  col¬ 
umns  for  readership  building, 
for  increasing  both  circulation 
und  advertising. 

At  It  for  30  Years 
Ben  Gross,  New  York  Daily 
News,  for  nearly  30  years — 
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I  Listened,”  just  published 
(Random  House,  Inc.),  he  esti¬ 
mates  he  has  tuned  in  on  59,600 
radio  and  TV  shows. 

Five  major  networks  joined 
eight  independent  radio  stations 
and  one  independent  video  sta¬ 
tion  on  Oct.  5  to  honor  Ben  on 
his  anniversary.  The  party  was 
attended  by  800  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  broadcast  industry’s  top 
figures. 

Mr.  Gross  began  work  on  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  then 
worked  for  the  Bronx  Home 
News,  the  old  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  New  York  American,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  was  editor  of 
^Vorld  Traveler  magazine.  He 
joined  the  brand-new  tabloid, 
the  Daily  News,  in  1925. 

Ex-Gross  Aides 
Assistants  of  Mr.  Gross 
through  the  years  have  included 
Danton  Walker,  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist;  Sid  Shalit,  radio-TV 
editor;  Doug  Watt,  music  critic; 
Robert  Wahls,  drama  writer; 
Jack  Doherty,  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent;  Nick  Kenny,  TV 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

Mr.  Gross  considers  himself  a 
combination  man,  a  reporter- 
critic-interviewer.  In  his  Sunday 
space  thousands  of  radio-TV 
personalities  have  been  inter¬ 
viewed  in  q-and-a  style. 

He  often  attends  press  con¬ 
ferences,  luncheons  and  cocktail 
parties  dealing  with  the  indus¬ 
try.  He  writes  his  column  for 
the  early  edition,  which  hits 
the  street  about  8  p.m.  and 
usually  rewrites  all  or  part  of 
it  for  the  late  editions. 

Sometimes  a  big,  new  show 
will  end  at  11  p.m.  and  in  20  or 


from  the  time  of  the  first  crys-  30  minutes  Mr.  Gross  has  batted 
W  sets — has  been  looking  and  out  a  completely  new  column. 
Ihtening  and  recording.  In  his  He  usually  comes  to  his  office, 
tttobiography,  “I  Looked  and  which  has  a  television  set  be- 
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side  the  desk,  at  4  or  5  p.m. 
and  remains  sometimes  until  1 
Or  2  a.m.  In  addition,  he  does 
a  good  deal  of  home  viewing. 

General  Knowledge 
“I  have  one  job  but  I  have  to 
have  a  smattering  of  everything 
because  TV  impinges  on  all — 
sports,  politics,  drama,  music, 
everything,”  explained  Mr. 
Gross.  “A  TV  columnist  has  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  in 
many  fields.” 

There  are  from  35  to  40  prem¬ 
ieres  a  week  to  cover  in  the 
Fall  season  and  this  year  color 
and  the  extravaganzas  are  news, 
Mr.  Gross  said,  adding:  “News 
always  is  breaking — with  con¬ 
sistency — in  this  field.” 

Some  newspapers,  he  com¬ 
mented,  used  to  give  the  “radio 
editor”  assignment  to  copyboys. 

“That  is  no  longer  true  be¬ 
cause  TV  is  a  subject  that’s 
interesting  to  1C0%  of  the  read¬ 
ership  and  it  has  come  into  a 
position  of  new  importance  to 
every  reader,”  he  said. 

“I  try  to  make  my  criticisms 
short  and  simple,  in  literate,  in¬ 
teresting  language  that  will 
appeal  to  a  truck  driver  or  a 
college  professor,”  he  continued. 
“Criticism  is  just  personal  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  person  who  has  the 
means  of  printing  it.  The  critic 
is  no  more  right  than  the  reader. 
Eventually,  the  critic’s  readers 
and  followers  come  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  opinion  and  to 
accept  it.  Shows  should  be 
judged  by  category — it’s  ridi¬ 
culous  to  judge  a  Sheakespeare 
drama  and  slapstick  comedy  by 
the  same  rule.  Both  have  their 
use  and  purpose. 

“Sometimes  I’ll  give  an  ad¬ 
verse  opinion  but  if  I  feel  the 
show  will  have  popular  appeal 
I  say  so,  realizing  that  many 
may  like  it  without  lowering 
my  own  critical  standards.” 

Gould  Resumes 
Jack  Gould,  who  has  resumed 
his  post  as  radio  and  television 


editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
after  serving  for  six  weeks  as 
information  adviser  to  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  said 
he’s  happy  to  be  back  on  the 
newspaper  desk  because  he 
didn’t  like  the  bother  and  bore¬ 
dom  of  the  business  side  of  the 
radio-TV  business. 

Mr.  Gould  got  into  reporting 
on  the  radio-TV  industry  by  way 
of  a  general  reportorial  experi¬ 
ence  and  specialized  covering  of 
the  Broadway  beat  and  enter¬ 
tainment  field.  Even  as  a  kid  he 
was  interested  in  how  and  why 
wireless  worked.  He  began  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribuns 
as  a  copy boy  in  1932  and  six 
months  later,  Stanley  Walker, 
then  city  editor,  put  him  on  the 
staff  for  the  Broadway  beat. 

Joining  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  under  Brooks 
Atkinson,  he  reviewed  nightclub 
shows,  wrote  drama  features 
and  was  fourth  string  drama 
critic.  He  picked  up  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  broadcasting  by  covering 
Tin  Pan  Alley  and  the  James 
Petrillo  disputes  which  took  cer¬ 
tain  music  and  records  off  the 
air. 

Column  Is  Born 

He  transferred  to  radio  about 
10  years  ago  and  when  televi¬ 
sion  came  into  use  about  nine 
years  ago,  he  began  writing 
daily  reviews  which  evolved  into 
the  column  format.  He  still 
does  much  straight  news  re¬ 
porting. 

The  Gould  column  enjoys  a 
wide  latitude,  dealing  with  re¬ 
views  and  news,  but  it  eschews 
gossip.  A  major  show  is  re¬ 
viewed  the  morning  after  even 
if  it  breaks  into  a  sequence  of 
columns. 

“The  news  factor  is  the  main 
thing  rather  than  the  leisurely 
essay,”  explained  Mr.  Gould. 
“I  review  programs  in  my  home 
in  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  then 
dictate  the  review  by  telephone 
into  the  office.  That  way  I  get 
to  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

“Television  is  desi'-ned  for 
home  viewing,”  continued  Mr. 
Gould.  “Therefore,  I  feel  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  review  it  in 
home  surroundings  wi‘h  home 
comforts  and  real  relaxation.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Press  CounciFs  First  Year: 
It  Aims  to  Guard  Liberties 


Handling  of  Complaints  Gives  Hope 
Of  Building  Faith  in  Newspapers 


By  Doris  illens 

London 

Britain’s  so-called  “watch¬ 
dog”  Press  Council  this  week 
published  its  first  annual  report 
—  a  48-page  document  which 
shows  that  the  Council  is  tak¬ 
ing  active  steps  to  safeguard 
the  liberties  of  the  pi'ess  as  well 
as  rebuking  its  excesses. 

The  Council  was  established 
voluntarily  by  the  press  in  July 
of  last  year,  chiefly  to  forestall 
the  setting  up  of  a  statutory 
body. 

Fears  of  the  “cheesecake”  pa¬ 
pers  that  they  would  be  the 
Council’s  scapegoats  appear 
groundless.  The  Council — com¬ 
posed  of  15  editorial  and  10 
managerial  representatives  — 
does  not  judge  them.  “It  is 
much  more  concerned  with  fair 
play  than  with  nicety  of  ex¬ 
pression  or  confonnity  with  a 
fashion  set  by  the  best  news¬ 
papers.” 

Secondly,  it  shows  that  in 
many  cases  the  Council  has  pro¬ 
tected  newspapers  from  immod¬ 
erate  condemnation. 

Thirdly,  the  Council  recog¬ 
nizes  that  its  primary  duty  is 
to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
press.  In  line  with  this,  it  will 
use  all  its  influence  to  get 
through  Parliament  during  the 
next  session  a  bill  to  secure  the 
right  to  repoii;  more  freely  the 
meetings  of  authorities  that 
spend  public  money. 

How  It  Operates 

Since  the  formation  of  the 
Council  the  big  question  has 
been:  how  does  it  operate?  Its 
meetings  are  secret,  and  despite 
criticism  on  this  point,  they  will 
continue  to  be  so.  Complainants 
and  editors  have  rarely  been 
called  before  it.  Light  is  at  last 
shed  by  the  report. 

Matters  submitted  to  the 
Council  fall  into  three  main 
categories: 

1)  Correspondence  which  calls 
for  no  action  other  than  a 
formal  acknowledgement; 

2)  Complaints  about  reports 
in  individual  publications  which 
have  not  been  taken  up  with  the 
editors  concerned; 

3)  Complaints  on  matters  of 
general  importance  and  any 
questions  which  have  been  re¬ 


ferred  to  the  newspapers  con¬ 
cerned  without  satisfaction. 

Those  in  the  second  category 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Council’s 
secretary.  He  advises  complain¬ 
ants  to  write  to  the  editor  con¬ 
cerned,  but  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Council  if  they  don’t  get 
satisfaction.  A  letter  is  then 
written  to  the  editor  asking  him 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  In 
many  cases  the  complaints  have 
been  settled  in  this  way. 

A  committee  of  the  Council 
investigates  matters  falling  into 
the  third  category.  Where  nec¬ 
essary  it  gets  additional  infor¬ 
mation  and  recommends  a  line 
of  action.  If  circumstances  jus¬ 
tify,  the  Council  invites  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  dispute  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Ethical  Questions 

The  main  ethical  questions 
the  Council  has  had  to  deal 
with  concern : 

1)  The  alleged  invasion  of 
private  life  by  reporters  and 
photographers  and  the  disclos¬ 
ure  of  secrets  which  officials 
and  others  wish  to  remain  se¬ 
cret; 

2)  The  reporting  of  crime; 

3)  The  ti'eatment  of  sex. 

Although  alleged  invasion  of 

privacy  is  often  mentioned  by 
critics  of  the  press,  the  Council 
points  out  that  exceedingly  few 
specific  cases  have  come  before 
it.  Complaints  sometimes  arise 
because  of  the  large  number  of 
reporters  querying  people  who 
have  come  into  the  news  —  this 
sometimes  leads  to  what  seems 
like  persecution. 

This  “problem  of  pestering” 
will  become  more  acute  with 
the  increase  in  reporters.  The 
Council  suggests  that  “the  con¬ 
science  of  the  profession  should 
insist  on  a  search  for  a  remedy,” 
a  remedy  that  would  consoli¬ 
date  some  of  the  questioning 
with  the  news  editors’  legiti¬ 
mate  demands  for  exclusives. 

Duty  to  Report 

On  the  disclosure  of  “private 
and  confidential”  information, 
the  Council  had  this  to  say: 

“Some  critics  (of  the  press) 

.  .  .  cherish  the  simple  belief 
that  they  can  suppress  a  piece 
of  business  or  a  document  of 


which  the  public  ought  to  be 
apprised,  merely  by  labelling 
it  ‘private  and  confidential’  and 
that  the  press  ought  meekly  to 
consider  themselves  in  honor 
bound  to  respect  the  injunction. 

“Many  a  fussy  little  jack-in- 
office  would  like  to  set  up  his 
own  Official  Secrets  Act  in  this 
way.  Every  experienced  editor 
will  refuse  to  be  fenced  off.  If 
hushing  up  a  matter  is  against 
the  public  interest  the  duty  of 
the  press  is  clear:  It  must  tell 
the  public  what  is  happening.” 

On  complaints  that  the  press 
treatment  of  crime  stories  tends 
to  glamorize  the  criminals,  the 
Council  says  that  most  of  these 
complaints  are  “grossly  exag¬ 
gerated.” 

“The  press  reports  both 
crime  and  punishment  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  good  for  the  na¬ 
tion  to  realize,  by  frequent  il¬ 
lustration,  how  unlikely  it  is 
that  crime  will  pay,  and  how 
hard  the  way  of  the  transgres¬ 
sor.  .  .  . 

“The  Council  agrees,  however, 
that  criminals  should  not  be 
painted  as  reckless  heroes  who 
have  gambled  for  great  gain  and 
lost.” 

Treatment  of  Sex 

On  sex,  it  says:  “The  editor 
who  knows  his  business  will 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
those  reports  with  a  sex  element 
that  may  excite  imitation  of 
wrong  conduct,  and  those  in 
which  the  interest  is  scientific 
or  at  least  arises  from  a  heal¬ 
thy  curiosity  about  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  human  existence,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  much  classical  litera¬ 
ture.” 

Nor  does  the  Council  agree 
with  those  who  protested 
against  the  coverage  during  the 
year  of  stories  about  homosex¬ 
ual  suspects.  In  the  Council’s 
view  these  reports  did  a  useful 
public  service.  For  the  publicity 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
vice.  “To  induce  public  ignor¬ 
ance  of  such  a  problem  is  a 
sure  way  to  make  it  worse.” 

The  Council  nevertheless 
agrees  that  “there  is  unwhole¬ 
some  exploitation  of  sex  by 
certain  journals.” 

One  of  the  persistent  charges 
against  the  press  is  that  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  Council  points  to 
what  it  calls  a  “striking  example 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  argument” 
— the  wide  publicity  given  in 


Popular  Press  I 

Is  Less  Serious  I 

London 

Circulation  trends  noted  in 
the  Press  Council’s  report: 

“At  present  the  mass  pub¬ 
lic  appears  to  favor  daily 
newspapers  with  an  emphasis 
on  pictures,  strip  cartoons 
and  short  features  of  human 
intere.st  at  the  expense  of 
political  and  foreign  news 
and  articles  involving  solid 
blocks  of  letterpress. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a 
smaller  section  of  the  public 
is  being  increasingly  drawn 
to  a  type  of  journal  where 
pictures  are  kept  to  a  min¬ 
imum  and  strip  cartoons  are 
absent,  but  where  a  detailed 
coverage  of  home,  foreign 
and  imperial  news  is  given 
full  scope.” 

the  British  press  to  reports  as¬ 
sociating  smoking  with  cancer, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  tobac¬ 
co  industry  is  a  big  advertiser. 

The  report  reviews  specific 
cases  dealt  with  under  these 
headings:  Questions  of  sex 
(particularly  handling  of  the 
Kinsey  report  on  women),  ques¬ 
tions  of  taste  (the  poll  on 
whether  Princess  Margaret 
should  many  Group-Captain 
Peter  Townsend),  rights  of  a 
critic  (the  case  in  which  a  film 
critic’s  review  was  altered  with¬ 
out  consulting  him),  the  rights 
of  the  press  (two  cases  in  which 
the  Council  upheld  the  press’ 
right  to  criticize  public  housing 
projects  and  public  officials), 
corrections  in  newspapers,  the 
influence  of  advertising,  the 
right  to  reject  advertisements. 

Appeal  to  Conscience 
In  a  foreword  to  the  report, 
which  is  entitled  “The  ^ess 
and  the  People,”  Council  Chair¬ 
man  Col.  J.  J.  Astor  says  that 
the  group’s  main  function  has 
been  “to  show  up  and  condemn  , 
any  practises  which  could  only 
bring  the  press  into  disrepute, 
investigate  complaints,  and, 
where  these  are  justified,  to 
seek  redress  and  to  answer 
criticisms  which  are  unfair  or 
ill-founded.  .  .  . 

“It  has  no  powers  of  sanc¬ 
tion,  but  its  less  spectacular 
methods  will  probably  be  the 
most  effective,  and  our  appeal 
to  conscience  and  fair  play  has 
rarely  been  in  vain. 

“The  experience  of  the  first 
12  months  encourages  the  hope 
that  by  influence  the  Council 
may  do  much  to  encourage  and 
justify  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  public  toward  its 
press.” 
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POLITICS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  FLAVORED  WITH  A  TOUCH  OF  HUMOR 


Press  Is  Made  Issue 
In  Sheppard  Trial 


Cleveland 

Photographer  William  A. 
Ashbolt  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  held  his  camera  high 
above  his  head  as  he  pushed  his 
way  slowly  into  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building  here  Monday, 
Oct.  18. 

He  managed  to  get  through 
the  crowd  and  the  police  and 
deputy  sheriffs  and  reached  the 
second  floor,  where  halls  full  of 
reporters  and  other  photogra¬ 
phers  joined  the  clacking  tele¬ 
printers  in  the  familiar  sounds 
of  the  working  press. 

“Where’s  Leo  Durocher?” 
Photographer  Ashbolt  de¬ 
manded. 

Newspapermen  and  lawyers 
and  the  law  smiled  in  spite  of 
the  occasion.  They  knew  what 
Mr.  Ashbolt  meant.  The  scene 
might  have  been  something 
from  the  recent  World  Series; 
it  had  drama,  but  the  case  was 
different. 

‘Trial  of  the  Century’ 

A  press  corps  from  many 
parts  of  the  nation  was  writing 
stories  and  consulting  clippings 
on  what  Dorothy  Kilgallen  of 
the  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
ean  has  called  in  print  “The 
Trial  of  the  Century” :  the 
State  of  Ohio  versus  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Sheppard. 

Dr.  Sheppard  is  charged  with 
first  degree  murder  of  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  who  was  found  beaten 
to  death  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  30-year-old  osteopathic 
surgeon,  unhappy  from  the  first 


with  the  newspaper  coverage  of 
his  case,  sat  in  court  as  de¬ 
fense  attorneys  and  the  state 
began  the  process  of  picking  a 
jury. 

William  J.  Corrigan,  chief 
defense  counsel,  contends  “Dr. 
Sam”  cannot  get  a  fair  trial 
here  because  of  the  publicity. 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Edward 
Blythin  has  overruled  Mr.  Cor¬ 
rigan  several  times. 

The  press  has  practically 
taken  over  the  tiny  courtroom. 
A  special  press  table  has  been 
set  up  inside  the  court  rail,  and 
three  of  the  four  rows  of 
benches  outside  the  rail  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Defense  Protests 

Only  the  fourth  row,  against 
the  rear  wall,  are  spectators 
permitted.  But  the  family  of 
“Dr.  Sam”  and  Marilyn’s  rela¬ 
tives  take  up  this  space. 

On  the  trial’s  first  day,  Mr. 
Corrigan,  whose  daughter. 
Faith  Corrigan,  writes  for  the 
women’s  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  who  himself  once 
worked  for  the  Cleveland  News 
and  the  old  Cleveland  Leader, 
asked  Judge  Blythin  to  remove 
the  press  from  inside  the  rail. 
He  was  overruled. 

He  asked,  too,  that  cards, 
identifying  the  seats  of  the 
press,  radio  and  TV  represen¬ 
tatives,  be  removed.  He  was 
overruled. 

While  “Dr.  Sam”  was  the  un¬ 


willing  center  of  attraction, 
Dorothy  Kilgallen  vied  for  top 
billing.  A  familiar  figure  be¬ 
cause  of  her  television  appear¬ 
ances,  the  Hearst  star  caught 
the  glances  of  the  judge,  the 
lawyers  and  the  public  as  she 
went  about  the  job  of  covering 
the  trial. 

The  Cleveland  News  story 
observed  that  she  “enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  private  audience 
with  the  jurist  before  he  went 
on  the  bench.” 

While  Mr.  Corrigan  talked 
about  the  press  taking  up  most 
of  the  seats,  he  gallantly  as¬ 
signed  one  of  his  chairs  to  a 
retired  Plain  Dealer  photogra¬ 
pher,  Andrew  L.  Kraffert,  who 
was  given  the  best  view  in  the 
room. 

Lensmen  on  Bench 

Judge  Blythin  had  ruled  that 
no  pictures  could  be  taken  in 
the  courtroom  while  the  court 
was  in  session.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day,  still  and  movie  cam¬ 
eramen  crowded  into  the  court 
to  snap  pictures  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  as  an  attendant  removed 
handcuffs. 

Mr.  Corrigan  complained  of 
the  demonstration  and  also 
called  the  judge’s  attention  to 
the  congregation  of  newsmen, 
TV  paraphernalia,  etc.  in  the 
corridors  outside  the  courtroom. 

“Even  Your  Honor,  when  he 
tried  to  mount  the  bench  this 
morning,  found  the  bench  oc¬ 
cupied  by  photographers,”  the 
defense  attorney  remarked. 

Judge  Blythin  cautioned  the 
photographers  against  repeat¬ 
ing  this  performance  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  only  test  of  fair 
trial  would  come  during  the 
actual  selection  of  a  jury. 


After  the  first  day’s  splash 
of  photography,  pen-and-pencil 
artists  dominated  the  illustra¬ 
tion  services. 

When  the  66  veniremen  first 
were  brought  into  court,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  the  full 
press  corps.  Judge  Blythin 
selected  Tom  Brady  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  serve  as 
“pool”  reporter. 

‘Here  for  Sex  Angle’ 

A  new  flareup  over  the  press 
activity  came  when  the  court 
sustained  an  objection  by  the 
prosecutor  to  Mr.  Corrigan’s 
questioning  of  prospective  jur¬ 
ors  about  their  probable  prej¬ 
udice  in  the  matter  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  illicit  sex  relations. 

Pointing  to  the  press  section, 
the  veteran  attorney  said : 
(Continued  on  page  67) 

Straus  May  Buy 
L,  A,  News  Stock 

Los  Angeles 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
confirmed  Oct.  20  that  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Straus  of  New  York 
has  been  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a  substantial 
share  in  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
McKinnon  said  no  deal  has 
been  completed  and  sale  of 
the  newspaper  is  not  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  Straus,  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  a  member  of  the 
family  which  controls  B.  H. 
Macy  and  Co.  His  newspa¬ 
per  investment  would  be  a 
personal  venture,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  said. 
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THIS  WOULD  BE  A  NEW  ANGLE 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


BIRD  DOG 

Buescher,  Central  Press  Association 


THE  CHEFS  DELIGHT 

Hudson,  Cleveland  News 


Should  You  Tell  Your  Best  Friend? 


Newspaper  Duty  to  Spurn 
Weak  Campaigns  Debated 


Supplying  Market  Data  Enough; 
‘Don’t  Allow  Me  to  Overspend’ 


Boston 

“Don’t  let  me  overspend  on 
advertising  in  your  market,” 
pleaded  a  manufacturer  of  con¬ 
sumer  products. 

“Tell  me  if  the  campaign  I 
have  scheduled  is  inadequate,” 
urged  an  advertising  agency 
executive. 

“You  shouldn’t  pre-judge  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  cam¬ 
paign;  just  give  the  advertiser 
the  facts  on  your  market  and 
let  him  decide  how  he  wants 
to  advertise,”  countered  a  lead¬ 
ing  food  broker. 

This  wide  range  of  opinion 
flowed  through  an  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
pers  Advertising  Bureau  here 
Oct.  18. 

Pangs  of  Conscience 

Remarks  by  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  in  a  panel  program  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Anthony  G.  Glavin, 
director  of  the  bureau,  had 
prompted  this  question  from  a 
publisher  in  the  audience: 

What  is  the  extent  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  responsibility  in  seeing 
that  an  advertiser  spends  his 
money  wisely? 

Several  publishers  intimated 
they  felt  pangs  of  conscience 
when  they  accept  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  is  doomed  to  failure  be¬ 
cause  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  isn’t  adequate. 

A  case  in  point,  one  said, 
was  the  current  advertising  in 
New  England  for  a  new  brand 
of  coffee  (Chock  Full  o’  Nuts) 
before  there  is  any  sizable 
store  outlet  for  the  product. 

David  E.  Alper,  president  of 
a  food  brokerage  concern,  of¬ 
fered  it  as  his  view  that  it’s 
not  the  newspapers’  duty  to  de¬ 
cline  copy  in  such  a  case.  The 
advertising  business,  he  said,  is 
endowed  with  great  brains  and 
skill  and  it  does  not  always  take 
the  newspapers  into  confidence 
on  strategy.  The  coffee  ads 
could  be  an  effort  to  create  a 
demand,  to  get  dealers,  or  just 
to  stir  up  a  new  market,  he 
opined. 


If  the  newspapers  make  avail¬ 
able  the  distribution  data  of 
their  market,  as  is  done  by  Mr. 
Glavin’s  expensive  series  of  re¬ 
ports,  they  have  done  their  part 
in  keeping  the  advertiser  aware 
of  his  problems,  Mr.  Alper  in¬ 
sisted. 

Butcher’s  Wax  Story 

He  took  issue,  he  said,  with 
the  position  expressed  by 
Charles  H.  Butcher  2d,  vice- 
president  of  the  Butcher  Polish 
Company,  an  old-established 
firm  which  is  setting  out,  via 
newspaper  ads,  to  recapture  a 
slice  of  the  national  market  for 
its  quality  floor  waxes. 

Telling  of  the  success  already 
achieved  with  the  modest  ad 
campaign  placed  regionally  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Mr.  Butcher 
explained  that  a  new  sales  poli¬ 
cy  of  refusing  special  favors 
to  any  customer  had  been  adop¬ 
ted  first. 

He  has  become  fond  of  the 
Ayer  agency,  he  said,  because 
“they  have  told  us  to  keep  our 
money  in  our  jeans  many  times 
in  the  few  years  we’ve  worked 
together.”  Newspaper  salesmen, 
he  went  on,  are  his  advertising 
agents  in  another  sense.  “If 
you  let  me  overspend  or  even 
spend  at  all  when  you  honestly 
think  I  shouldn’t,  you  are  let¬ 
ting  me  down,”  he  said. 


“Just  as  Ayer  can  ‘win’  if 
they  succeed  in  guiding  Butch¬ 
er’s  to  substantial  growth,” 
young  Mr.  Butcher  (third  gen¬ 
eration  in  the  business)  ad¬ 
vised,  “so  you  can  only  gain 
in  the  long  run  by  helping  us 
to  grow  intelligently  today.  Be 
eager  for  business,  but  only 
when  an  honest  appraisal  of 
the  facts  justifies  it.” 

Mr.  Butcher  added  that  he 
was  satisfied  thus  far  with  the 
position  being  given  to  his  ads 
but  he  observed  that  another 
wax  manufacturer  also  with  a 
name  beginning  with  “B”  (Bea¬ 
con)  was  being  accorded  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
positioning  ads. 

“ROP  space  should  mean 
just  that,”  Mr.  Butcher  said. 
“As  a  general  rule  you  should 
not  grant  a  consistently  better 
position  to  one  ROP  advertiser 
than  you  would  grant  to  an¬ 
other.” 

When  the  other  firm  makes 
“frequent  and  vehement  de¬ 
mands  for  special  position,”  he 
urged,  “don’t  be  afraid  to  say 
No.” 

Greater  Impact  Realized 

Newspapers  give  more  service 
to  the  advertiser  than  any 
other  media,  said  Frank  S. 
Christian,  vicepresident  of  H. 
B.  Humphrey,  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards,  Inc.,  pioneer  Boston  ad 
agency.  What  the  advertiser 
needs  badly,  he  added,  is  guid¬ 
ance  on  the  frequency  and  size 
of  copy. 


50%  Increase 
In  ^Junk’ Mail 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Third  class — “junk” — mail 
is  piling  a  heavy  burden  on 
post  offices  in  the  Newark 
district,  reports  Jere  C. 
Healy,  circulation  director  of 
the  Newark  News. 

A  staff  reporter,  Daniel  E. 
Durant,  making  a  checkup 
recently  learned  that  the 
Newark  Postal  District  has 
had  a  50%  increase  in  third 
class  mail  for  the  last  three 
months  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

The  district  handled  18,- 
650,000  pieces  of  such  mail 
the  last  three  months,  com¬ 
pared  to  12,328,000  in  1953. 
Most  of  the  gain  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  “Householder” 
address  privilege  granted  by 
Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield. 

How  big?  How  often?  How 
much?  They  are  the  questions 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
agency  man,  Mr.  Christian  said, 
as  he  comes  to  recognize  the 
growing  importance  of  news¬ 
papers’  impact  now  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  settling  down  and  be¬ 
coming  a  very  complex  medium 
to  buy. 

“More  than  anything,”  Mr. 
Christian  urged,  “I  want  you  to 
tell  me  when  you  think  an  ad 
campaign  is  inadequate.  Both 
the  advertiser  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  can  be  hurt  badly  if  a  cam¬ 
paign  fails  You  should  turn 
down  weak  campaigns.” 

More  for  Newspaper  $ 

The  agency  executive  re¬ 
ported  that  one  of  his  clients 
recently  tested  newspapers  and 
television,  spending  the  same 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


ALL  FOR  NEWSPAPERS — Speakers  at  the  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  meeting:  Left  to  right 
— Arthur  Wright,  newspaper  representative;  Charles  C.  Butcher  2d,  wax  manufacturer;  Anthony  G.  Glavin, 
bureau  director;  David  Alper,  food  broker;  and  Frank  Christian,  advertising  agent. 
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Bureau  Study  to  Open 
New  Vistas  to  Admen 

By  Joyce  A.  Swan 

General  Manager,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bureau  of  Advertising 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  a  sales 
organization  for 
newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  But 
the  Bureau  al¬ 
so  spends  a 
great  deal  of 
money  on  re¬ 
search  to  help 
advertisers  use 
space  more  ef¬ 
fectively. 


had  caused  a  woman’s  page  re¬ 
porter  to  write  about  it;  its 
saleability  had  caused  a  super 
market  to  advertise  it. 

2.  Or  if  your  wife  says:  I 
see  by  the  paper  that  blond 
fur  coats  are  popular  this  fall; 
or  that  coffee  has  dropped  10 
cents  a  pound.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  did  she  read  it  in  the 
news  or  advertising  columns? 
Both  items  were  news  this  year 
to  news  staffs  and  advertisers. 


hllment  of  needs  to  one  based 
on  the  fulfillment  of  wants. 

Beamed  at  this  restless,  grow¬ 
ing,  well-heeled  population  was 
about  $8  billion  in  advertising 
expenditures  last  year  and  the 
figure  will  be  higher  for  1954. 

$8  billion  a  year  for  adver¬ 
tising  amounts  to  about  14  cents 
a  day  per  person  compared  to 
an  average  of  nearly  $4  per 
day  per  person  spent  for  goods 
and  services  ...  a  small  price, 
indeed,  for  the  consumer  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  so  he 
can  benefit  in  happiness  and 
use  of  leisure  time,  save  money 
and  time  in  his  everyday  pur¬ 
suits. 

Successful  Ads 

The  few  pennies  a  day  spent 
on  advertising  are  saved  many 
times  over  by  lower  prices  from 
a  mass  production,  possible  only 
because  advertising  and  selling 


Swan 


3.  If  your  luncheon  companion 
The  Bureau  says :  I  see  by  the  paper  that  move  such  enormous  quantities 
sparked  a  series  thousands  of  people  are  now  of  merchandise. 


of  nearly  150  newspaper  reader-  buying  common  stocks  on  the 
ship  studies  which  provided  ad-  monthly  payment  plan;  had  he 
vertisers  with  the  greatest  read  a  news  story  or  an  adver- 
storehouse  of  helpful  informa-  tisement?  It  could  have  been 
tion  about  newspaper  readers  either. 

ever  assembled.  One  executive  Ful&llment  of  Wants 

once  said:  “It’s  a  rare  advertis-  Walter  C.  Ayers,  executive 
ing  man  who  doesn  t  bracket  vicepresident  of  Brooke,  Smith, 


the  Study  with  the  Bible.” 

The  Bureau  is  now  deep  in 


With  steadily  increased  con¬ 
sumption,  an  economic  factor 
to  be  desired  and  encouraged, 
let’s  look  at  some  examples  of 
advertising  highly  effective  in 
selling  specific  products. 

1.  Duncan  Hines  cake  mixes 
were  introduced  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  market  in  March,  1952, 
with  full  page  color  advertise- 


French  and  Dorrance  advertis- 

^ -  u-  u  ■  agency,  says  the  United 

motivation  research  which  may  states  is  shifting  from  a  stand-  ments,  which  have  been  con- 
produce  a  wealth  of  data  alraut  Uying  based  on  the  ful-  tinued  since  that  date.  Ninety- 

the  reasons  people  buy ,  thus  TTVT  A  TJ'  T  A  TA  I*  TS 

opening  to  newspaper  Lilji  A  U  Ei  it  lllMlllllllllimmilllllllllllllllM 

will  make  advertising  more  pro-  1  Invariably  Motorola's  Plans  Will  Include  Newspaper  Advertising 


five  per  cent  of  the  budget 
spent  in  Minnesota  was  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  a 
number  of  papers.  Surveys 
showed  that  by  June  of  1952, 
10%  of  cake  mix  users  in 
Minnesota  were  buying  Duncan 
Hines  products.  In  January, 
1953  the  total  had  climbed  to 
35%  and  by  the  end  of  1953 
Duncan  Hines  cake  mixes  were 
being  consumed  by  41%  of  cake 
mix  users  and  clearly  leading 
the  field.  One  broker  sold  nearly 
6  million  packages  in  1953 : 

2.  Hi-C  Juices  were  promoted 
in  the  Minneapolis  market  in 
1953  with  three  full  pages  of 
color  and  a  quarter  page  black 
and  white  ad.  One  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  advertising  was 
spent  in  newspapers.  The  broker 
reported  sales  of  155,000  cases, 
or  55,000  cases  over  his  quota. 

3.  The  Wilson  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  uses  color  pages  exten¬ 
sively  to  advertise  its  meat 
products,  particularly  ahead  of 
holidays.  This  color  page,  run 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  before  Easter  this  year, 
sold  nine  carloads  of  hams. 

4.  Four  full  page  ads  in  full 
color  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sold  over  a  million-and-a-half 
cans  of  Red  Heart  Dog  Food. 

5.  A  page  on  Sunshine  Hy- 
drox  cookies  ran  in  Minneapolis 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


ductive. 

There’s  News  in  Ads 

Advertising  as  we  know  it  is 
powerful,  in  my  opinion,  largely 
because  the  free  press,  free  as¬ 
sembly,  free  speech  and  free 
enterprise  have  provided  a 
climate  in  which  the  public  can 
read,  hear,  see  and  BELIEVE 
advertising.  .  .  .to  believe  and 
accept  advertising  so  completely 
that  they  act  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  their  own  immediate  and 
long-range  good. 

Have  you  stopped  to  think, 
for  example,  where  people  get 
the  information  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts  they  talk  about?  How  no 
need  is  felt  to  identify  the 
source? 

1.  This  summer  my  wife, 
while  reading  the  newspaper 
one  evening,  said :  “Here’s  some¬ 
thing  new  .  .  .  packaged  pop¬ 
corn  that  comes  in  a  foil 
wrapped  pie  pan.”  This  is  what 
she  was  talking  about. 

But  where  did  she  read  about 
it  ...  in  the  news  or  advertis¬ 
ing  columns?  It  could  have 
been  either  because  its  novelty 
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David  H.  Kutner,  39-year 
old  director  of  advertising 
at  Motorola,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  been  a  staunch  supporter 
of  newspaper  advertising 
since  his  first  job  in  1935 
with  the  Meyer  Both  Com¬ 
pany,  specialists  in  news¬ 
paper  mat  services. 

“I  didn’t  realize  it  then,” 
Dave  says,  “but  I  was  being 
exposed  to  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  phase  of  retail  pro¬ 
motion.  I  soon  began  to 
think  like  a  dealer.  Even 
now,  before  launching  any 
new  promotion,  I  check  my¬ 
self  with  the  two  basic  ques¬ 
tions:  1)  What  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  we  want  to  tell?  2) 
What  is  the  plan  to  tell  that 
story? 

“Invariably,”  Dave  con¬ 
tinues,  “the  plan  will  include 
newspaper  advertising.  It 
has  to  because  the  success 
of  a  promotion  ultimately 
depends  on  what  happens  at 
the  point  of  sale,  and  in  my 


book  a  retailer’s  most  valu¬ 
able  advertising-merchandis¬ 
ing  tool  is  his  local  news¬ 
paper.” 


David  H.  Kutner 
Motorola,  Ine. 

Dave  left  Meyer  Both  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1942 
and  when  the  war  was  over, 
he  returned  to  his  profession 
as  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 


motion  manager  for  the 
Zenith  Radio  Distributing 
Company  in  Chicago. 

From  there  he  joined 
Campbell-Ewald  in  Detroit 
as  an  account  executive  in 
charge  of  sales  promotion 
for  the  Norge  Division  of 
Borg- Warner,  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  moved  to  New 
York  to  handle  the  DuMont 
TV  account. 

In  1952  Dave  was  named 
director  of  merchandising 
for  C-E.  But  before  the  year 
was  out,  he  was  appointed 
advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Norge  and 
returned  to  Chicago. 

Last  March  Dave  moved 
over  to  Motorola  just  in  time 
to  get  ready  the  introduction 
of  the  first  big-screen  color 
TV  set  and  the  1955  line  of 
black  and  white  receivers. 

Dave,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Windy  City — R.  B.  McI. 
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There’s  Linage 
In  Big  Battle 
Of  Cigarettes 

Boston 

Prospects  for  heavy  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  stepped-up  battle  of 
brands  among  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturers  were  contained  in  a 
report  by  Lewis  Gruber,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  for  P.  Lorillard  Co., 
at  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution  here  Oct.  18. 

Discussing  the  new  market¬ 
ing  strategy  and  changing  con¬ 
sumer  trends,  Mr.  Gruber  fore¬ 
cast: 

1.  Introduction  of  more  new 
brands  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  an  intensification  of  inter¬ 
company  brand  competition. 

2.  Gradual  decline  and  perhaps 
even  ultimate  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  regular-size  stand¬ 
ard  cigarette  —  perhaps  within 
10  years,  just  as  the  old  Turkish 
brands  were  supplanted  in  popu¬ 
larity  by  the  blends. 

King-Size  Filter  to  Lead 

3.  Growing  popularity  of  the 
king-size  filter  cigarette  which 
is  the  cigarette  of  tomorrow,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  conversion  of 
famous  brand  name  cigarettes 
into  king-size  filter  types. 

4.  Eventual  levelling  oif  in 
the  number  of  brands  on  the 
market  as  consumer  tastes  be¬ 
come  stabilized  and  as  the  play 
of  consumer  demand  and  mar¬ 
keting  competition  eliminates 
those  brands  which  do  not  meet 
the  smokers’  needs. 

6.  Ultimate  solution  of  the 
health  controversy.  (“We  do 
not  accept  the  pessimistic  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  human  race  will 
give  up  tobacco  after  350  years 
because  of  unproved  statistical 
medical  findings.”) 

6.  An  adaptation  by  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  brand  picture  and  a  shift  on 
the  part  of  independent  retail 
outlets,  particularly,  from  sales 
passivity  to  active  cooperation 
in  the  merchandising  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  to  meet  competition 
from  mass  outlets. 

Courageous  Strategy 

“Market  strategy  for  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry,”  Old  Gold’s 
sales  chief  said,  “must  be  guid¬ 
ed  not  by  what  the  consumer 
wants  today  but  what  he  prob¬ 
ably  will  want  and  need  three, 
four  or  even  five  years  from 
now.  It  should  not  be  formed 
out  of  hearsay,  newspaper 
stories  or  fear.  It  cannot  be 


precipitated  but  it  must  be 
courageous  enough  to  act  with 
definite  decision.” 

The  evolution  in  consumer 
taste  toward  the  king-size,  and 
now  the  filter-tip,  brands  be¬ 
came  noticeable  in  1949,  Mr. 
Gruber  related.  Reliable  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  over-all 
sales  of  standard  cigarettes  fell 
15%  in  the  first  half  of  1954, 
compared  with  the  same  six 
months  of  1953.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Gruber  reported,  sales  of  king- 
size  cigarettes  increased  by  5% 
and  filter-tip  brands  showed  an 
increase  of  198%. 

Ten  out  of  every  100  Amer¬ 
ican  smokers  are  now  buying 
filter  cigarettes  and  29  out  of 
every  100  king-size.  The  so- 
called  “regular”  cigarettes  still 
hold  the  loyalty  of  61  out  of 
every  100  smokers. 

“Unless  every  major  cigarette 
company  is  wrong,”  Mr.  Gruber 
predicted,  “the  trend  toward 
filter-tip  and  king-size  —  par¬ 
ticularly  toward  the  combina¬ 
tion  filter-king  —  cigarettes  will 
continue  to  accelerate.” 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  new 
consumer  tastes  began  to  take 
form,  there  were  10  brands 
selling  more  than  one  billion 
cigarettes  a  year;  today  there 
are  20  in  this  class,  and  there 
will  be  even  more,  he  said. 

It  presages  a  real  battle  for 
space  and  position  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  outlets. 

• 

E.  B.  Weiss  Leaves 
Grey;  Mayer  Named 

Effective  Dec.  31,  E.  B. 
Weiss  will  resign  as  director  of 
merchandising  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  as  editor  of  the  agency’s 
popular  house  organ.  “Grey 
Matter,'*  to  open  his  own  shop 
as  an  independent  merchandis¬ 
ing  consultant. 

Lawrence  Valenstein,  Grey’s 
president,  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  David  Mayer  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  sales-de- 
velopment  which  will  encom¬ 
pass  all  phases  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  He  said 
Grey  Matter  will  be  expanded. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Valen¬ 
stein  announced  appointment  of 
Christopher  Cross  as  director 
of  Grey’s  new  promotion  and 
publicity  department.  Mr.  Cross 
has  resigned  from  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt. 

• 

Page  Ad  Jams  Store 

A  page-ad  in  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald  News  resulted  in  10,000 
customers  jamming  a  one-day 
cash  and  carry  sale  event  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lytton’s.  Volume  for 
the  day  exceeded  Lytton’s  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  store  by  15%  to  20%. 


Urges  Equal  Rates 
For  Political  Ads 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Newspapers  are  not  justified 
in  charging  political  candidates 
more  for  advertising  space  than 
is  charged  for  anyone  else,  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Forsythe,  publisher  of 
the  Carthage  (Ill.)  Hancock 
County  Journal,  told  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Forsythe  noted  that 
some  publishers  give  as  their 
reason  for  a  higher  political  ad 
rate  that  some  defeated  can¬ 
didates  do  not  pay  their  ad¬ 
vertising  bills.  “It  is  obvious,” 
he  said,  “that  the  simple  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  to  request  all 
candidates  to  pay  cash.” 

Retailers’  TV 
Favoritism  Felt 

Boston 

The  recent  CBS-sponsored 
survey  showing  a  strong  re¬ 
tailer  preference  for  expendi¬ 
ture  of  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising  money  in  television  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  men 
who  invest  in  national  ads. 

That  was  the  nub  of  remarks 
which  Paul  N.  Swaffield,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  made  before  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  here  Oct.  17.  He 
referred  to  the  survey  which 
Herbert  W.  Moloney  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  called  to  the 
attention  of  publishers  in  his 
appeal  for  greater  selling  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  locally. 

Mr.  Swaffield  said  TV  sales¬ 
men  have  been  equipped  with 
the  survey  report  which  shows 
that  63%  of  the  retailers  ques¬ 
tioned  said  they  preferred 
manufacturers’  advertising  on 
television;  28%  expressed  a 
preference  for  newspapers;  2% 
mentioned  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements. 

This  information  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Swaffield  in  helping  to 
justify  the  huge  expenditure 
made  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for 
the  Burns  and  Allen  Show  on 
TV.  It  costs  Hood,  a  division 
of  Goodrich,  approximately  $24,- 
000  for  one  58-second  commer¬ 
cial  message  in  connection  with 
that  show,  Mr.  Swaffield  said. 
He  also  asserted  that  $58,000  for 
a  double-truck  color  spread  in 
Life  magazine,  which  Hood  has 
run  for  two  years  and  plans 
again  next  Spring  to  announce 
its  new  lines  of  footwear,  was 
the  cheapest  way  to  reach  the 
5,000,000-family  coverage  which 
Life  provides. 
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Motivation 
Studies  Help; 
Not  Utopian 

Boston 

A  warning  that  research  in 
consumer  motivation  will  not 
create  Utopia  for  advertising 
men  was  voiced  at  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  here 
this  week.  Specialists  in  this 
field  agreed,  however,  that  such 
data  will  contribute  substantial¬ 
ly  to  a  general  theoretical  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  our  economy 
functions. 

(The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  embarking  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  approach  to  motivation 
studies.  See  page  15). 

“The  research  to  date  on  con¬ 
sumer  motivation  and  behavior 
has  already  yielded  results 
which  indicate  the  need  for  im¬ 
portant  revisions  in  economic 
theories  dealing  with  consumer 
behavior,”  said  Rensis  Likert, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  So¬ 
cial  Research  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  “The  plain  facts 
are  that  consumers  behave  dif¬ 
ferently  from  what  most  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  call  for.” 

Debt  No  Barrier  to  Buying 
As  an  example,  Mr.  Likert 
said,  research  shows  that  people 
who  are  loaded  with  debt  are 
good,  not  poor,  prospects  as 
purchasers  of  durable  goods. 

“Apparently,”  he  said,  “per¬ 
sonal  debt  at  the  present  levels 
is  not  a  barrier  to  buying.” 

Wallace  H.  Wulfeck,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  told  of  a  project 
to  examine  deeply  the  sentence 
completion  test. 

“Fortunately,”  Mr.  Wulfeck 
said,  “human  life  is  not  static; 
on  the  contrary  attitudes  are 
likely  to  be  very  dynamic.  That 
trait  is  what  advertising  lives 
on.  That,  too,  is  why  motiva¬ 
tion  research  can  never  provide 
a  final  answer  but  should  be 
continuous  (within  limits). 

“The  social  science  approach 
can  give  us  better  insights  into 
the  public  image  of  our  prod¬ 
uct,  our  advertising  messages 
and  their  effects,  our  competi¬ 
tion  and  its  stratagems.  It  can 
provide  more  meaningful  direc¬ 
tions  for  our  programs  of 
growth  and  development,  but  it 
cannot,  as  many  marketing  ex¬ 
ecutives  secretly  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  wish,  eliminate  the 
need  for  creative  imagination 
or  the  necessity  for  making  de¬ 
cisions  or  take  the  risks  out  of 
competitive  enterprise.” 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  readg  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices;  Pkiladtlpkia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  Stw  York,  285  Madison  Avenue  •  Ckieafo,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Representatives:  Sawyrr  Fertusnn  tt'alker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Franeiseo 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

BoA’s  ‘Rare  Creature’ 
Ads  Enter  2nd  Year 


A  new  set  of  odd  characters 
of  the  advertising  world  will 
he  escaping  into  public  view 
during  the  next  12  months 
from  the  “Rare  Creatures” 
collection  created  last  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  They  will  peer  each 
month  out  of  976  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  largest  number 
participating  to  date  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Special  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign,  which  is 
now  entering  its  fourth  year. 

To  last  year’s  Flat-Footed 
Fuddy,  One-Wing  Boasty  Bird, 
V/alky  Gawky,  etc.,  will  be 
added  such  new  “Rare  Crea¬ 
tures”  as  the  Antiquated 
Freeze  (“One  blink  of  his  eye 
can  paralyze  the  best  idea”) 
and  the  Lookless  Oof  (“A  re¬ 
tailer  married  to  .  .  .  last 
year’s  problems,  who  can’t  see 
an  opportunity  two  inches 
away,  and  wouldn’t  know  a 
trend  from  a  banana”). 

Announcement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  continuation  was  made 
by  Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  West¬ 
chester  County  (N.  Y.)  Pub- 
li.shers  Inc.,  chairman  of  the 
campaign  committee. 

The  largest  ever  undertaken 
by  any  advertising  medium, 
the  campaign  in  its  first  three 
years  has  occupied  newspaper 
space  v?lued  at  an  estim’itpH 


$5,000,000,  Mr.  Friendly  said. 
While  the  ads  are  issued  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  month,  he 
added,  many  newspapers  have 
been  running  them  more  often, 
sometimes  using  all  three 
available  sizes.  Mats  of  the 
ads — in  full-page,  1,000-line 
and  600-line  size — are  supplied 
to  participating  newspapers  by 
tho  Bureau  at  cost. 

During  the  current  year,  two 
highly  coveted  awards  have 
been  won  by  the  “Rare  Crea¬ 
tures”  series.  One  of  them  was 
placed  aii'Ong  the  “Top  50”  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  year  in  the 
annual  competition  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts.  Another  won  an  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  Club  “Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinctive  Merit.” 


L.  A.  Reps  Elect 

Los  Angeles 
W.  R.  Mayer,  West-Holliday 
Co.,  is  newly-elected  president, 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.  R.  Mayer,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service. 

A.  P.  Hartman,  Ridder-Johns, 
is  new  vicepresident  with  R.  W. 
Tullar,  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
s-'creta  ry-treasurer. 


Mitchell  Tops 
In  Co-op  Ads 

Chicago 

Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  has  topped  all  other 
room  air  conditioner  manufac¬ 
turers  in  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  by  dealers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  64  major 
trading  centers  by  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  survey  showed  that  9.2  9(- 
of  all  dealer  ads  bought  at  local 
rates  were  for  Mitchell  air  con¬ 
ditioners.  Total  local  linage  of 
Mitchell  dealer  ads  in  these  64 
survey  cities  amounted  to  757,- 
598  lines. 


Metro  Offers  Library 
Of  Matted  Headings 

A  library  of  matted,  hand 
lettered  special  events  headings 
for  use  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  compiled  from 
past  issues  of  Metro  Newspa¬ 
per  Service,  into  one  kit  that  is 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

In  addition  to  more  than  600 
headings  ranging  in  size  from 
eight  columns  down,  and  cover¬ 
ing  almost  every  conceivable 
merchandising  event  from  “Af¬ 
ter  Easter  Sales”  to  a  “Yellow 
Tag  Sale,”  the  library  also  in¬ 
cludes  five  different  alphabets 
and  several  pages  of  mortices, 
boxes  and  borders. 

The  indexed  proof  book  for 
the  library  runs  to  a  total  of 
44  standard  newspaper  size 
pages. 


Retailer  Tells  I 

How  To  Improve  I 
Men’s  Wear  Ads 

Milwaukee 

The  volume  and  quality  of 
men’s  wear  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  could  be  improved  if  the 
effort  more  nearly  approached 
that  devoted  to  women’s  wear 
and  home  furnishings,  George 
Epstein,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers,  told  the  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  of  Daily  News¬ 
papers  held  in  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Epstein  heads  the  Bell  Clothing 
House  in  Kenosha  and  is  widely 
known  for  his  progressive  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  and  newspaper 
advertising  promotions. 

Mr.  Epstein  suggested  that 
local  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  work  more 
closely  with  their  retail  clothi¬ 
ers  to  integrate  advertising 
with  merchandising.  He  pointed 
to  the  vast  amount  of  editorial 
material  on  styles  and  fashions 
appears  in  women’s  and  men’s 
magazines  and  said  newspapers 
could  well  use  more  editorial 
material  to  stimulate  sales  of 
clothing  and  furnishings  for 
their  local  merchant  advertis¬ 
ers.  He  recommended  the  use 
of  weekly  men’s  wear  columns 
and  of  seasonal  style  promotion 
material,  similar  to  that  which  ■ 
has  stimulated  advertising  and 
retail  business  of  women’s  ap¬ 
parel,  accessories  and  allied 
lines. 


NOW... 

SOUTH  BEND  IS 
INDIANA’S 

2nd 

LARGEST 

CITY  CORPORATE 
AREA 

POPULATION  .  .  .  148,824 


South  Bend  is  Indiana's  2nd 

Largest  Metropolitan  Area,  Tool 


It’s  official  now:  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in¬ 
cludes  Mishawaka  in  the  City  Corporate  Area  of  South 
Bend  —  making  this  the  2nd  largest  City  Corporate 
Area  in  Indiana!  Nothing  has  changed  except  the  fig¬ 
ures.  For  years  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka  have  been 
as  one  city — divided  only  by  an  imaginary  line  running 
down  the  middle  of  a  street.  The  citizens  of  both  cities 
work  together,  shop  together,  play  together,  carry  out 
civic  enterprises  together. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  is  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  here.  It  saturates  this  rich  market.  Write  for  free 
market  data  book,  ’'Test  Town,  U.  S.A.” 


(Ll)e 

^Duth  #end 
(Tribune 


F.  A.  Millar  —  Pret.  and  Editor  Franklin  D.  Schurx  —  Secy,  and  Treas. 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY,  INC  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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TO  REAP  THE  MOST  SALES  IN  THIS  RICH  MARKET 


DURING  THE  First  9  Months  OF  1954 

advertisers  used 
8,874,772  more  lines  in 
The  Washington  Star 

than  in  Washington's  morning  newspaper 


Washington  advertising  schedules  are  planned  around  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  family  habit  in  The  Nation’s 
Capital  to  look  in  an  EVENING  newspaper  to  see  what  the  stores 
are  advertising.  Recognizing  this  key  fact,  advertisers  make  The 
Star  their  first  choice  by  millions  of  lines  year  after  year.  The 
families  you  want  to  reach  most  in  Washington,  shop  the  ads  at 
home  in  the  evening  as  they  read  The  Star. 

•SOURCE:  19S4  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buyinit  Power 

The  Washington  Star 

F.VE.NING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


RepresantecI  nationally  by:  O'Moro  and  Ormtbea,  Inc.,  420  Itxingten  Ava.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dalroil  —  las  Angolas  —  San  Francisco 
Speciol  Florido  'epresontotivo;  Tha  laonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  BocKh,  Florida 
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IMPORTANT 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


WACO 

Population  107,000  .  .  Texas’ 
latest  to  top  100,000.  Indus¬ 
try,  military,  agriculture  .  . 
in  balance  .  .  ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized-income  State 
Capital  with  sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and  Federal  Pay¬ 
rolls  .  .  .  selling  opportuni¬ 
ties  a-plenty! 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Petroleum.  Chemical  and 
Shipping  Industries  combine 
to  provide  highest  average 
income  in  Texas  .  ,  .  come 
and  get  it! 

3  growing  populo- 
tions  with  money 
to  hug  what  you’re 
selling! 

*  Group  Color 
Comics  Rotes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

...  •  — 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Rfprea«ntrd  Nationally  by 

Burke,  Kuipert, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 


Success  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  (via  Presba,  Feller  & 
Presba)  has  decided  Flex-0- 
Glass,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  expand 
its  campaign  to  include  950 
dailies  and  2,300  weeklies. 

The  dailies  will  run  480-line 
copy  while  the  weeklies  will 
g:et  insertions  of  460  lines. 

The  newspaper  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  Alaskan  papers. 

Flex-O-Glass,  producers  of 
glass  substitutes,  will  maintain 
its  policy  of  using  second  cover 
position  in  farm  papers.  Cam¬ 
paign  plans  also  call  for  use  of 
between  40  and  50  radio  sta¬ 
tions  plus  sponsorship  of  the 
TV  program,  “Midwest  Hay- 
ride.” 


Flex-O-Glass  Expands 
Newspaper  Campaign 


Goodyear  TireT 
Push  Rolling  j 
In  All  Media 


Jane  Wilson  line  of  meat  pies 
and  other  Pan  Pac  products.  In 
addition,  black  and  white  ads 
will  run  in  the  same  daily  for 
an  extended  period. 

•  In  major  markets,  1,750- 
and  1,000-line  newspaper  ads 
(via  BBD&O)  will  announce 
the  debut  of  Schenley  Distillers, 
Inc.  Schenley  eight-  and  12- 
year  old  bourbons.  Later  news¬ 
paper  schedules  will  feature 
Schenley  Reserve,  a  new  Shen- 
ley  Golden  Aged  gin  and  a  new 
Schenley  Canadian,  in  company 
with  the  two  newcomers.  Con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  trade  publi¬ 
cations  and  direct  mail  will 
also  be  used. 


Ohio  Oil  Schedules 
250  Midwest  Papers 

Philadelphia 
The  Ohio  Oil  Company  is 
using  250  Midwest  newspapers 
as  part  of  its  campaign  (via 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son)  in  various 
media  to  introduce  a  new  pre¬ 
mium  gasoline,  “Marathon  Mile- 
Maker.” 

A  series  of  ads  will  run  once 
a  week  for  six  weeks  in  the 
newspapers.  First  three  ads  in 
the  series  are  in  two  colors 
where  available. 


•  Insertions  of  800  lines  (via 
Peck  Advertising  Agency)  are 
appearing  in  18  dailies  covering 
New  York  City,  Long  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  Westchester 
County  to  boost  a  best-state¬ 
ment  contest  by  Old  Dutch  Cof¬ 
fee.  Schedule  will  run  through 
Nov.  23.  Radio  spots  are  also 
being  used. 


Chi.  Trib  Offers 
20  Refrigerators 


Chicago 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft. 
Madison,  Iowa,  has  released 
the  biggest  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  its  history. 
Newspapers  in  30  of  the  larger 
cities  not  covered  by  its  TV 
programs  will  be  used.  Maga¬ 
zines  will  be  utilized  also,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  premium 
positions. 


In  an  advertising  promotion 
to  stimulate  refrigerator  sales, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is  giving 
away  a  refrigerator  a  day  for 
20  consecutive  days. 

No  purchase  is  required  of 
entrants.  They  merely  fill  out 
a  refrigerator  contest  coupon 
published  in  the  Tribune,  com¬ 
pleting  the  sentence  “I  would 
like  to  have  a  latest  model  new 
refrigerator  in  my  kitchen  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .”  in  25  words  or  less. 


The  current  multi-media  na¬ 
tional  ad  campaign  (via  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.)  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
in  introducing  its  new  tubeless 
tires  marks  the  most  intensi¬ 
fied  use  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  56-year  old  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  K.  C.  Zonsius,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  campaign  broke  in  Au¬ 
gust  when  full-page  newspaper 
ads  in  the  major  marketing 
areas  in  the  U.  S.  announced 
the  new  Goodyear  tire.  It  was 
followed  up  in  September  with 
full-page  newspaper  ads  in  the 
same  cities  pointing  up  the 
fact  that  leading  car  manufac¬ 
turers  will  make  this  new  tire 
standard  equipment  on  1955 
models. 

First  magazine  advertising 
was  a  three-page,  four-color 
spread  in  eight  national  maga¬ 
zines,  with  spreads  in  black 
and  white  and  two  colors  in 
trade  publications.  Subsequent 
four-color  ads  followed  in 
double-page  spreads  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  1,800-line  ads  were 
used  early  this  month  in  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  newspaper  ad  will  run 
this  week. 

“It  is  doubtful  if  any  new 
auto  tire  line  ever  had  such  an 
intensified,  large-space,  full- 
coverage  national  advertising 
campaign  to  back  up  their  in¬ 
troduction,”  Mr.  Zonsius  said. 
“The  result  has  been  an  un¬ 
precedented  response  from  the 
entire  dealer  organization 
which,  in  turn,  is  reflected  in 
the  widespread  consumer  in¬ 
terest  in  this  product.” 


•  Wilson  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  meat  packers,  will  use 
full-page,  four-color  ads  Oct.  28 
in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
&  Constitution  to  introduce  its 


Manufacturers,  distributors 
and  retailers  of  nationally-ad¬ 
vertised  refrigerators  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  newspaper 
to  focus  widespread  public  at¬ 
tention  on  the  new  models. 


Ad  Council  Day 
Set  for  Nov.  17 


LIMA- 


Hub  of  A  Prosperous 
Trading  Area 


Norfhwctlern  Ohio 

Center  of  6  county  trading  area 
with  retail  sales  of  $262,790,(X)0 

Source:  1954  Consumer  Markets 


THE  LIMA  NEWS 


rtfs  8iiLi’$  E»t  fArex  or  thc  buckeye  sun 


.  Nationally  Represented  by  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


The  Advertising  Council  will 
hold  an  Advertising  Council  Day 
on  Nov.  17  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City. 
This  is  the  first  event  of  its 
kind  in  the  12-year  history  of 
the  non-profit  business-support¬ 
ed  public  service  advertising 
organization. 

An  all-day  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  on  various  Council  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  climaxed  by  a  din¬ 
ner  that  evening  for  some  700 
business  and  advertising  lead¬ 
ers.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  the  principal 
speaker. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF  SHOW  proves 
Detroit  Means  Dusiness! 
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Do-It  Show 
Ends  Record 
Detroit  Run 


The  Do-It-Yourself  Show 
sponsored  by  The  Detroit  News 
ended  its  8-day  run  with  a 
final  record  outpouring  of  De¬ 
troiters  viewing  the  many  help¬ 
ful  exhibits.  Throngs  which  re¬ 
peatedly  taxed  the  facilities  of 
the  huge  Artillery  Armory,  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  other  show  of  its 
type  ever  held  in  America. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  saw  the  displays,  worked 
power  tools,  tried  a  few  stitches 
on  a  sewing  machine,  rolled  on 
a  patch  of  paint  or  otherwise 
examined  their  own  talents  in 
the  light  of  the  newest  in  home 
improvements. 

Show  officials  said  the  over¬ 
whelming  response  to  the  first 
big  Detroit  show  of  this  nature 
was  an  indication  of  the  un¬ 
usually  strong  interest  here  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
home.  Veteran  showmen  were 
amazed  at  the  turnaway  crowds 
that  visited  the  Armory  nearly 
every  day,  snarled  traffic  and 
overflowed  the  enormous  park¬ 
ing  lots. 

The  Show,  with  nearly  250 
booths  offered  thousands  of 
ideas  on  how  to  improve  the 
home  or  select  a  hobby.  Dis¬ 
plays  by  a  large  number  of 
schools,  universities  and  city 
departments  added  to  the 
interest. 


Detroiters  are  a  handy  people.  Their  jobs  demand  mechanical 
and  manual  skills  that  make  them  adept  at  doing  things  for  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .  home  improvements,  mechanical  repairs,  hobbies. 

This  was  demonstrated  recently  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Detroiters  paid  for  admission  to  the  Do-It-Yourself  Show  sponsored 
by  The  Detroit  News,  and  promoted  solely  through  The  News  and 
its  affiliated  radio  stations.  Total  attendance  for  the  8  days  exceeded 
that  of  any  show  of  its  type  ever  held  in  America! 

And  they  didn’t  come  just  to  LOOK.  Detroiters  have  money  to 
BUY.  Actual  Sales  made  at  the  show,  as  reported  by  exhibitors, 
totalled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars! 

YOU  can  reach  these  Detroit  Do-It-Yourselfers  any  day  through 
The  Detroit  News,  Detroit’s  HOME  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
total  circulation  of  all  Michigan  newspapers.  The  News  produces— 
that’s  why  it  carries  more  advertising  linage  than  both  other  Detroit 
newspapers  combined. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

WMkday  OrculaHwi  451,337— Sunday  CkculoHon  541,330  A3C  3/31/54 


EMtlem  O/lica;  110  C.  43nd  $1.,  Nuw  York  17 

CTucajo  Office:  435  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Tribwno  Towtr,  Chicago,  III, 


Mimmi  Btaeh,  Floridm;  The  Itonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  toad 
Poci/ic  CooJt:  735  Morkot  Sirool,  Son  Francitco,  Calif. 


jllUuotH  ^tatp  SAnal  aiti  ffiegiatpr 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 

WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC 


National  Representatives 
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Booklet  Lifts  Fog 
On  Health  Insurance 


MOW  «tAiL«o  TO  YOU  meet 


Obviously  both  Bankers  Life  * 
and  the  ABBB  had  much  to  | 
gain  in  clarifying  this  type  of  ■  O 

insurance  in  the  public’s  mind.  :  .  "~T  ....  -«.-»*»- 

For  Bankers  it  could  mean  po-  - '.l-'H" - — II 

tential  business.  For  the  bureau,  Investigate,”  the  ad  pointed  ot 
greater  distribution  of  its  book-  that  “Here’s  good  advice  froi 
let  would  lighten  its  load  of  your  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
answering  complaints  and  in-  The  ad  was  signed,  “Offered  as 
quiries.  a  Public  Service  by  Bankers  Life 

Accordingly,  a  public  service  &  ^asualty  Company.” 
program  was  devised  by  Bank-  ’  ’  .  "  ' 

ers’  agency  and  Swanson  &  Dal-  the  bureau’s  work  load  in  the 
zell.  New  York  public  relations  test  cities  was  considerably  les- 
firm.  The  program  marked  a  sened,  indicating  that  the  book- 
new  tack  for  Bankers’  adver-  lets  were  doing  a  job  in  cutting 
tising  which  is  normally  heavy  public  confusion  on  accident  and 
with  “sell.”  health  insurance. 

Last  Spring  Bankers  tested  While  Bankers  has  no  immedi- 
large  space  newspaper  ads  (see  ^te  plans  for  future  tie-ins  with 
cut)  designed  to  pull  inquiries  BBBs,  the  bureau  hopes  the  test 
for  the  BBB  booklet  at  local  Propam  will  point  up  that  all 
levels.  Headlined,  “Before  you  business  and  the  BBBs  have  a. 
invest  in  hospitalization  .  .  .  common  goal  and  that  other  ad  - 

_ vertisers  will  seek  closer  ties 

- -  with  bureau  programs. 

— tjv.  1  KLM  Airlines  Runs 

I  Unique  PR  Program 

I  What  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
sj'4^^'  '  - —  I  the  most  unique  ad  campaigns 

ever  to  be  conducted  as  a  gen- 
gj.gj  public  relations  effort  in 
I  behalf  of  the  travel  agent  is 
/  ^ow  appearing  in  the  ads  of 
/  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  in 
leading  newspapers  and  travel 
publications  throughout  the 


u  Insurance  Unit 
Speaks  for  Group 

The  Joint  Committee  on 

The  ads  pulled  so  well  that  health  Insurance,  an  industry 
-  -  group  representing  health  and 

accident  companies,  declared 
this  week  that  the  business  “is 
making  every  effort  to  have  ad¬ 
vertising  conform  to  the  high¬ 
est  standards.  It  desires  to  co¬ 
operate  with  state  insurance 
commissioners  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  this  end.” 

The  statement  came  in  reply 
to  a  charge  made  earlier  this 
week  by  the  FTC  that  17 
health,  accident  and  hospital¬ 
ization  companies  have  made 
“false  and  misleading”  claims 
about  health  insurance.  Bank¬ 
ers  Life  and  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  (see  above  story)  was 
among  the  sellers  named. 

“The  complaints  are  not  a 
definite  finding  or  ruling  that 
the  advertising  in  question  ac¬ 
tually  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  FTC  Act,”  the  Joint 
Committee  statement  said,  “nor 
does  the  filing  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  imply  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  companies  concerned 
are  averse  to  changing  their 
advertising  ...” 

Victor  H.  Nyborg,  president, 
Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  whose  organization’s 
booklet  “Facts  You  Should 
Know  about  Accident  and 
„  _  Health  Insurance”  is  being  of- 

IvBnyoil  KepreSBnts  fered  free  as  a  public  service 

6  Foreip;n  Papers  by  Bankers  Life,  this  week  is- 

The  newly  established  Robert  sued  the  following  statement  re- 
T.  Kenyon  Company,  New  lating  to  the  FTC’s  charges: 
York,  international  publishers’  “.  .  .  .  This  may  come  as  a 
representative,  this  week  was  shock  to  some  people,  but  it 
appointed  exclusive  advertise-  must  be  obvious  to  all  concerned 
ment  representative  for  six  that  if  it  is  proved  the  public 
major  foreign  publications.  The  is  not  adequately  protected 
group  formed  by  the  London  against  trickery  or  fraud  under 
Economist,  also  includes  the  state  laws,  or  by  the  voluntary 
Financial  Times,  London;  Le  efforts  of  the  companies  them- 
Figaro,  Paris;  Deutsche  Zeit-  selves,  some  other  means  of 
ung,  Stuttgart;  Nieuwe  Rotter-  protection  for  the  public,  as 
damse  Courant  and  Algemeen  well  as  legitimate  competition, 
Handelsblad,  Amsterdam.  inevitably  must  be  invoked.” 


Editorial  Quality  that 
builds  high  reader  interest 
for  both  Editorial  and 
Advertising  Pages 


Total  T.  A.  Retail  Sales  . 
A.  B.  C.  T.  A.  Population 
1953  Lines  of  Paid  Adv.  . 
1952  Lines  of  Paid  Adv.  . 
Net  Gain . . 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  Preiidcnl  and  National  Advertising  Director 


more  circulation 


‘AVERAGE  AK  CIRCULATION 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
MARCH  31.  1934  , 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
has  long  been  a  leader 
in  newspaper  circulation  in  Texas 

This  leadership  continues  to  grow,  and  as  it  does  more  readers  become  prospective 
customers  for  advertised  products. 

Since  the  ABC  Publishers  Statement  for  September  30,  1953,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Star-Telegram  (morning  and  evening  combined)  has  increased  4,811.  During 
the  same  period  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  10,258.  Latest  figures  based  on 
ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1954. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  circulation  of  the  Star-Telegram  has  continued  to 
mark  up  substantial  increases  in  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  when  you  realize 
that  the  Fort  Worth  Market  has  shown  outstanding  growth  in  population.  Sales 
Management  estimates  that  2,008,400  people  live  within  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Of  this  number  458,300  reside  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  an  influencing  factor  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  look  4o  the  Star-Telegram  for  news  and  your  advertised  products. 


FORT  WORTH 

"Where  the  West  Begins!" 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  Use  of  Contests,  Schemes  or  Premiums . . .  "Just  a  Good  Newspaper" 
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REAL  ESTATE 

Now — because  of  results — 
The  Mirror  is  FIRST  in  real 
estate  advertising  linage  in 
the  Los  Angeles  weekday 
newspaper  field.  The  chart 
above  shows  The  Mirror’s  real 
estate  linage  gains.  For  the 
first  eight  months  of  1934, 
The  Mirror  published  164% 
MORE  real  estate  linage  than 
in  the  same  1933  period. 
(Source:  Media  Records.) 


MERIDIAN  REALTY 


typKst  ei  whu 


FURNITURE  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  STORES 

A  gain  of  104%  in  Furniture 
and  Household  Store  linage  is 
The  Mirror's  record,  1933  over 
1949  (first  full  year  of  publi¬ 
cation).  And  now  (first  8 
months  of  1934)  The  Mirror 
is  FIRST  in  the  Los  Angeles 
weekday  field  in  this  signifi¬ 
cant  category.  (Source:  Media 
Records.) 


la  the  Market  Right  Now 
for  a  Houseful 

of  furnishings 
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TOTAL  MIRROR  GROCERY  LINAGE 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
includes  retail  and  general 


Pktured  above  is  young  Mirror  subKriber  Mrs.  Hugh  Geyer 
of  5549  Alloct  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  with  her  cighc-year-old  son 
^•rint  and  her  daughter.  Dale,  aged  four.  Her  husband  is 
I  Slant  Manager  of  Savage-Haldeman  Auto  Dealers  in 

are  typical  of  the  many,  many  thousands  of 
families  that  comprise  such  a  lucrative  market 
4  out  of  5  people  who  buy, 
more 
no 


tn  the  Dm  Angeles  evening 
Mirror  has  shown  such  raf 
advertising  ever  since  its  inception  in  th« 
The  ynmth  of  The  Mirror  market  .  .  the  • 
tial  of  these  >oung  Mirror  readers  in  it 
these  are  the  reasons 


rspaper  hi 


Source:  Media  Records 


acquisition 
users  have  placed  mwe  image 
date  than  in  any  ocher  Los^fl 
Furniture  and  HouwhoU^j^^l 
their  ionhJencrh^fl^R^^^^I 
year 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 


families  and  they  respond  to  the  alert,  alive  and 
action-packed  pages.  They  will  answer  to  your 
call  for  sales  in  America’s  third  largest  market. 
Surveys  show  that  4  out  of  5  people  who  buy, 
read  and  shop  The  Mirror  are  49  and  under. 
Further,  3  out  of  4  people  who  read  The  Mirror 
read  no  other  daily  metropolitaa  newspaper. 


The  Mirror’s  record  in  Real  Estate,  Furniture  and 
Household  Store,  and  Food  advertising  tells  the 
story  of  the  youth  of  this  newspaper’s  readers. 
For  it  is  the  young  who  are  acquiring  homes 
and  furnishing  them  .  .  .  who  have  growing 
families  to  feed.  The  Mirror  is  the  one  Southern 
California  paper  tailored  to  young  people  with 


SELL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  YOUNG  BUYING  MARKET 


THE  MIRROR,  Los  Angeles,  Virgil  Pinkley,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Represented  by  O'Moro  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
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Retail  Rate  Adjusting 
Needs  Get  Airing 


San  Francisco 
Retail  rate  adjustments  to 
return  newspapers  to  a  fair 
profit  status  were  urged  by 
speakers  in  a  panel  discussion 
before  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  northern  unit. 

This  can  be  done  within  the 
existing  advertising  rate  struc¬ 
ture  by  curbing  volume  space 
contracts  which  provide  mul¬ 
tiple  concessions  to  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers,  some  maintained.  In 
addition  to  closing  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  base  rate  and  the 
top  volume  rate,  a  suggestion 
also  was  advanced  that  extra 
charges  should  be  made  for 
copy  found  to  be  exceedingly 
costly  to  reproduce. 

Installations  of  improved  cost 
systems  and  studies  of  where 
the  “plush  era’s”  overhead  can 
be  cut  also  were  urged. 

The  retail  rate  adjustments 


are  necessary  “if  the  newspaper 
business  is  to  survive  in  the 
face  of  today’s  intensified  com¬ 
petition,”  Mr.  Whitney  de¬ 
clared.  In  some  cases  rate 
raises  continue  to  be  the  need, 
and  a  survey  showed  represen¬ 
tatives  from  five  of  the  news¬ 
papers  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  raised  their  advertising 
rates  this  year. 

The  Son  Jose  Mercury-News 
has  thus  far  this  year  main¬ 
tained  its  1953  volume  despite 
a  rate  boost  effected  March  1, 
Carl  Edwards  of  those  news¬ 
papers  reported.  The  increase 
was  in  the  form  of  a  flat  raise 
for  both  morning  and  evening 
papers  and  also  for  Sunday 
editions. 

In  recent  years  the  cost  of 
operations  has  replaced  circu¬ 
lation  as  the  rate  setting  guide 
for  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  observed.  At  San  Jose, 


the  paper  seeks  only  to  break  ceptions  usually  shows  the 
even  in  charging  for  color,  he  reasons  for  the  differential,  he 
added.  A  cost  study  he  pre-  added,  giving  examples, 
sented  showed,  for  example,  an  Unusually  low  rates  of  tea 
$80  extra  charge  on  Sunday  generate  suspicion  and  are  not 
editions  for  one  extra  color,  generally  a  wise  way  to  win 
Accounting  charges  set  the  ac-  customers,  according  to  Mr. 
tual  cost  of  this  at  $93.71,  he  Rubin.  In  his  opinion,  the  es- 
advised.  These  were  $18.08  for  tablishment  of  the  national 
stereotyping,  $20.98  for  extra  rate  is  up  to  the  publisher  with- 
press  manning,  $21.93  for  ink,  in  the  limits  of  profit  for  the 
$30  for  machinery  used  and  $2  client  and  provision  that  the 


All  BUSINESS  is  people  .  .  . 


All 


PEOPLE  love 


for  additional  paper  waste. 

A1  Horn,  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Gazette,  and  Jerry  Clev- 


paper  is  not  priced  out  of  the 
market. 

Paul  Johnson,  Santa  Rosa 


enger,  San  Bruno  (Calif.)  Her-  Press-Democrat,  pointed  to  con- 
aid,  also  proffered  advertising  ditions  which  resulted  15  to  20 
manager  viewpoints.  Restora-  years  ago  and  declared  the  gen- 
tion  of  “fair  rates”  requires  in-  eral  rate  should  be  applied  to 


creased  linage,  higher  rates  or  all  new  cai 
cost  system  activities,  Mr.  Clev-  placed  by  la 
enger  said.  He  suggested  realis-  manufacturer, 
tic  cooperation  among  publish¬ 
ers  in  exchanging  economies.  A  Food  Cl 
new  mail  room  system,  a  check  PromoU 
on  mat  services  and  an  organ¬ 
ized  bid  for  earlier  copy  have  ,  Member  ch 
helped  the  Herald,  he  reported,  tional  Assoc 


all  new  car  copy,  whether 
placed  by  local  dealer  or  by 


Food  Chains  Adopts 
Promote  New  insignia 

Member  chains  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food 


National  advertising  rates,  Chains  who  spend  more  than  | 
both  in  California  and  national-  $l,0OO,OCO  weekly  on  newspaper  | 
ly,  were  found  to  be  “pretty  space  alone  have  a  new  insig- 


well  formulated”  in  an  analy¬ 
sis  by  Lou  Rubin,  of  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman.  This  is  in 
the  face  of  apparent  discrep- 


nia  to  identify  farm  products 
available  in  the  retail  market 
in  extra  abundance. 

The  new  device  bears  the 


ancies  that  appear  in  a  casual  “Big  Supply^est  Bu^  5 


comparison,  he  advised. 

Advertising  agencies  seek 


in  the  center  with  “Farmer-Re¬ 
tailer-Consumer”  around  the 


space  at  prices  “that  provide  outside  and  “Approved  by  Na¬ 


an  opportunity  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser”  and  are  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  circulation  and  cover¬ 
age,  in  the  market,  people,  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  distribution,  he 


tional  Association  of  Food 
Chains”  in  the  space  below. 

The  NAFC  says  the  new 
symbol  will  shortly  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  64,000,000  Ameri- 


LOCALneu^s  .  .  . 

LQCALneii;^  dailies 

basic  advertising  medium 

The  Julius  Aiutheu^s 

Speeiul  Agency^  Inc* 

SALESMEN  IN 

New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Chicago  .  _ 

Syracuse 

and  “r/ierever” 


observed.  Listing  California  whose  food  needs  are  sup- 

newspapers  b  y  circulation  chain  food  stores 

groups,  Mr.  Rubin  reported  an  through  newspaper  and  TV  ad- 
overall  milline  range  from  '^c^ising. 

$2.23  to  more  than  $10.  * 

The  line  rate  for  47  dailies  Minn.  Star  &  Trib.’s 
under  10,000  in  circulation  is  •!  t  •„  c 

from  flve  to  11  cento.  Yet  in-  Soars 

spection  shows  the  exceptions  Minneapolis 

provide  the  range  width  and  Retail  advertising  linage  in 
the ‘majority  of  dailies  in  this,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri- 
and  other  groups,  are  in  close  bune  set  an  all-time  record  for 
harmony.  Inspection  of  the  ex-  a  single  month  during  Septem- 
-  -  ber,  according  to  John  Moffett, 


'  .  .  .  A  advertising  director. 

y.  More  than  2,528,000  lines 

Everything  m  ;  were  run  in  September,  topping 
®  ^  the  previous  record,  set  in 

■  .  T  December  1951,  by  38,000  lines. 

'  The  retail  department  also 
combined  with  national  adver- 
/I  tiding  to  set  a  new  linage  high 
I  Sept.  19  for  National  Home 

i'  1  week  advertising  in  the  Sun- 

SrOlinCl  4  day  Tribune,  Total  retail  and 

national  lines  exceeded  75,000, 
1  a  2.8%  increase  over  home  week 

.  linage  in  1953. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  clas- 
sified  department  also  broke  its 
existing  Sunday  record  Sept. 
19  with  90,000  lines,  4,000  lines 

EVENIIIE  SIIIIDIIY  SrA^n^  6‘I'l95r‘°“ 
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Bureau  Study 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


and  St.  Paul  newspapers  the 
middle  of  September.  Ten 
tons  of  Sunshine  Biscuits  in¬ 
cluding  Hydrox  cookies  and 
Krispy  crackers  were  sold  in 
nine  Twin  Cities  Red  Owl 
stores.  The  ad  represented 
about  75%  of  the  company’s 
appropriation. 

6.  Now  to  illustrate  how  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising  has  been 
producing  sales  for  a  long  time, 
let’s  look  at  a  famous  Sunkist 
oranges  page  which  appeared  in 
the  Dee  Moines  Register  and 
Leader  more  than  46  years  ago 
...  a  page  which  increased  sales 
of  oranges  50%  during  the  week 
of  March  2,  1908  and  launched 
the  tremendous  Sunkist  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  which  is  now, 
of  course,  nationwide. 

7.  The  average  cost  of  a 
Cadillac  is  more  than  $5,000. 

Back  in  1903,  Cadillac’s  found¬ 
er,  Henry  Leland,  said:  “Every¬ 
body  wants  the  best.  Let’s  make 
sure  everybody  knows  what  is 
the  best.  Let’s  advertise  our 
car  where  the  most  people  can 
see  it.’’ 

Since  that  time  most  of  Cad¬ 
illac’s  money  has  gone  into 
newspapers  ...  to  build  prestige 
for  Cadillac  with  everybody  so 
the  man  who  can’t  afford  a 
Cadillac  today  but  can  10  years 
from  now  will  be  a  customer; 
to  search  out  those  who  can 
afford  a  Cadillac  today. 

8.  Advertising  ideas  which 
might  be  potent  can’t  always 
be  put  to  work.  For  example, 
our  want  ad  department  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  which  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“I  am  a  widow,  35  years  old, 
blonde,  blue  eyes  and  am,  as 
the  younger  generation  .says, 
fairly  well  stacked.  From  this  Aug.  29  edition  of  the 

information,  will  you  please  Washington  Post  and 
fix  up  a  want  ad  that  will  get  Times-Herald  has  been  given 
me  a  husband.  credit  for  selling  78  “Hotpoint 

“P.S.  I  know  you  don’t  take  Houses”  for  Michnick  DiMaio. 
liquor  advertising  and  I’ve  never  builder. 

seen  any  matrimonial  ads  in  the  Total  sales  were  $1,404,000. 
Star  and  Tribune.  Maybe  you  The  ad  cost  $3,700  (Thus  the 
won’t  run  this  ad.  If  not.  I’d  advertising  cost  —  less  than 
like  to  ask  just  one  question,  3/lOths  of  1%). 
don’t  you  expect  your  readers  The  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily 
to  have  any  fun?”  Telegram  on  Sept.  30  ran  its 

Want  ads,  usually  small  in  first  four-color  editorial  job  as 
size,  pack  such  a  wallop  that  a  cover  on  a  16-page  section 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ad-  devoted  to  home  furnishings. 


SLASH  COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  with 


ALGRIP 


Slippery  floors  in  pressrooms 
that  keep  accident  rates  up, 
production  down  and  in- 
surance  premiums  out  of 
line  can  be  made  safe  quickly  and 
easily  by  installing  Algrip  Abrasive 
Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate. 

In  countless  plants,  laying  Algrip 
in  slippery  areas  has  stopped  acci¬ 
dents  and  pared  insurance  premiums 
down  to  pocket  size. 

Hundreds  of  tiny  abrasive  particles 
impregnated  to  a  controlled  depth  of 
penetration — an  exclusive  Algrip  fea¬ 
ture — into  tough,  lightweight  steel 
plate  gives  every  square  foot  of  Algrip 
an  abrasive  "grinding-wheel”  grain 
surface  that  takes  a  firm  grip  at 
every  footstep.  And  Algrip’s  surface 
never  becomes  smooth  because  wear 
only  exposes  new  particles. 

Algrip  foot  safety  pays  for  itself 
in  savings  of  insurance  premiums. 
Write  today  for  full  details  on  how 
Algrip  can  cut  costs 
for  you.  There’s  no 
obligation.  l^t  m 


$3,700  Color  Ad 
Sells  78  Houses 


A.W.  ALGRIP  Abrasive  Rolled  Floor  Plate 
ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN.  Pa. 


Please  send  Booklet  At- 18  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Name. 


Address. 


E 


morning 
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mW’S  THE  TIME 
TO  SPECIFY 
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F  NE 


MORE  PEOPLE 


in  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  . 

Are  Reading  the 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
Than  at  Any  Time 
in  Our 


102  Years  of 
Publication 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCIES 


Newspapers  Can  Ring 
Cash  Register — Kurz 


Chicago 

Newspapers  were  presented 
as  the  basic  medium  for  every 
advertiser  who  wants  to  make 
the  cash  register  ring,  at  the 
Central  Regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  here  last 
week. 

The  newspaper  story  was  told 
by  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Chicago 
Tribune  manager  of  general 
advertising,  at  a  media  work¬ 
shop  session  in  which  television, 
radio  and  magazines  also  “put 
their  best  foot  forward”  and 
gave  agency  media  directors  a 
“peak”  at  what’s  ahead. 

Cites  Competitive  Era 

Mr.  Kurz  emphasized  that 
competition  for  sales  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  keen  today  under 
conditions  he  termed  the  “mer¬ 
chandising  revolution.”  These 
conditions,  he  said,  include  (1) 
self-service,  which  requires 
more  pre-selling;  (2)  faster 
buying;  (3)  shorter  distance  in 


time  to  buy;  (4)  margins  cut 
down,  requiring  faster  turnover. 

“Advertising  is  a  matter  of 
getting  some  honest-to-goodness 
brand  demand,”  declared  Mr. 
Kurz,  pointing  that  newspapers 
can  be  relied  upon  to:  1.  Pene¬ 
trate  the  entire  market;  2. 
Serve  as  the  “authority  me¬ 
dium;”  3.  Localize  selling  im¬ 
pact  through  dealer  listings;  4. 
Give  immediacy  to  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  messagre;  5.  Provide  the 
means  for  the  “blitz  technique” 
for  those  who  need  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  full-page  smash, 
including  color;  and  6.  Mer¬ 
chandising  support  at  the  local 
level. 

George  H.  Frey,  NBC  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  televi¬ 
sion  network  sales,  told  how  TV 
has  adopted  the  “magazine 
concept”  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  permitted  to  buy  “in¬ 
sertions”  in  network  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  including  the  new  TV 
color  spectaculars.  “Television 
of  the  future  will  be  even  more 


flexible,”  said  Mr.  Frey,  who 
noted  that  NBC-TV  today  has 
far  more  advertisers  than  NBC 
radio  had  in  its  hey-day. 

John  Karol,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  network  sales,  CBS 
Radio,  warned  agency  media 
directors  not  to  “write  olF’ 
radio,  saying  radio  is  being 
sold  today  as  a  low-cost  medium 
that  reaches  the  biggest  indoor 
and  outdoor  audience. 

Magazines  Are  Healthy 
Vernon  C.  Myers,  publisher 
of  Look  magazine,  said  na¬ 
tional  magazines’  circulations 
continue  to  rise  and  that  more 
advertisers  are  investing  more 
money  in  magazines  than  ever 
before.  “Magazines  continue  to 
be  the  dominant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,”  he  declared, 
despite  the  claims  of  competing 
media. 

“More  leisure  time,  more  ed¬ 
ucation  and  a  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  are  the  soil 
that  tends  to  make  magazine 
circulations  grow,”  he  asserted. 
“The  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  last  20  years  has 
been  the  rise  of  the  truly  na¬ 
tional  magazines.” 

While  magazines  have  been 
(and  some  still  are)  regarded 
as  a  selective  medium,  said  Mr. 
Myers,  general  magazines  have 
brought  the  factor  of  mass  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  magazine  field. 
Many  advertisers  and  agencies 
are  not  fully  aware  of  these 
general  magazines,  he  said, 
urging  that  advertisers  use 
magazines  more  frequently  with 
adequate  schedules  on  a  year- 
a  round  basis. 

• 

Warehouse  Opening 
Nets  23,000  Lines 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
When  the  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company  opened  its  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  soap  warehouse  here 
last  week  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.) 
Jersey  Journal  used  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  sell  23,000  lines  of  con¬ 
gratulatory  advertising. 

According  to  Fred  A.  Stickel, 
manager  general  advertising, 
and  James  S.  Wear,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  12-page 
section  was  sold,  serviced  and 
produced  in  two  weeks. 

A  timely  touch  vras  added  to 
the  opening  when,  immediately 
following  dedication  addresses 
copies  of  the  Journal  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  luncheon  guests. 

• 

DeLisser  Appointed 

DeLisser,  Inc.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
representative  for  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rolland  L.  Adams, 
publisher. 


Ads  Credited 
With  Success 
Of  Home  Show 

Seattu 

Newspaper  advertising  has 
received  a  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  a  successful  builders’ 
“Parade  of  Homes”  in  which 
some  $8,000,000  worth  of  houses 
were  sold  in  a  15-day  period. 

Approximately  400,000  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  100  show  houses 
on  display  in  the  event,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Seattle  Master 
Builders  Association. 

Said  Dan  Narodick,  associa¬ 
tion  president: 

“Newspapers  again  played  a 
vital  role  in  packing  thousands 
into  the  homes  lineup,  and 
while  this  year  we  used  radio, 
television  and  car  cards,  more 
than  90%  of  our  effort  went 
into  display  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.” 

Builders  displaying  sold  602 
homes,  for  a  total  of  $7,901,763, 
and  results  are  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  Only  those  homes  on 
which  the  necessary  sales  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  signed  have 
been  considered  in  the  totals. 

It  also  is  estimated  that  about 
$100,000  in  land  sales  were 
made  by  area  developers  and 
real  estate  brokers. 

Helene  M.  Farmer,  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  director  for 
the  Parade  of  Homes,  said  that 
Albert  Balch,  general  chair¬ 
man,  had  urged  newspapers  and 
other  media  to  solicit  builders, 
suppliers,  equipment  houses, 
landscapers  and  others  for 
space  to  advertise  the  event. 

Since  the  Parade  manage¬ 
ment,  publicizing  a  free  show, 
planned  no  utilization  of  paid 
advertising  space,  it  instead 
urged  all  participants  to  ad¬ 
vertise. 

Registration  Chairman  Edgar 
B.  Vick  said: 

“The  Parade  of  Homes  in 
Seattle  was  an  amazing  suc¬ 
cess.  We  had  expected  it  to  sell 
homes,  but  the  tremendous  kick 
the  newspapers  gave  us  towards 
success  carried  us  almost  to 
the  moon.” 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
ran  a  display  advertising  real 
estate  section  of  40  pages,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  77,000  lines 
of  advertising. 

The  special  section  was  de¬ 
voted  to  an  expanding  area 
near  Seattle,  known  as  East- 
gate.  Bell  and  Valdez  and  the 
Century  Builders,  developers  of 
the  area,  reported  that  120 
homes  were  sold,  for  a  total 
value  of  $1,473,313. 
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RogiSter  Control  keeps  colors  in  register 

at  all  operating  speeds.  Here  are  the  three  principal  operational 
factors  which  combine  to  provide  instantaneous,  accurate  register  of 
R.O.P.  color  printing  on  high  speed  newspaper  presses. 
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«  This  is  the  scan- 
ning  device,  or 
of-register  detector.” 

One  or  more  of  these  is 
mounted  after  each 
color  cylinder.  On  the 
every  instant  .  .  . 
keeping  an  eagle  eye 
on  the  speeding  web  as 
one  color  registers  on 
another  ...  a  Hur- 
letron  scanner  will  de- 

tect  even  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  out  of  register.  When 
corrective  action  is  indicated,  it  acts  instantly  .  .  . 
transmits  its  message  to  the  compensating  mechanism 
. . .  and  returns  the  press  to  absolute  register  before  the 
error  is  visible  to  the  human  eye.  This  sensitive, 
microscopically  accurate  scanner  is  not  affected  by 
ink  mist  and  requires  no  cleaning. 


Shown  here  one 
of  the  selector  switches 
and  a  portion  of  the 
hydraulic  comijensator 
assembly.  Impulses  re- 
ceived  from  the  scan- 
ner  are  integrated  to 
obtain  information  as 
to  the  trend  of  register. 

The  device  then  trans- 
lates  this  into  small  in- 
cremental  corrections, 

moving  only  the  required  distance  to  bring  color  back 
into  register.  Thus,  at  low  or  high  speed,  close  register 
is  held  with  a  minimum  of  compensator  movement.  The 
circuit  is  designed  also  to  make  instantaneous  correc¬ 
tions  of  large  deviations  such  as  occur  at  splices,  result¬ 
ing  in  minimiun  waste  of  printed  copies. 
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Simple  .  .  .  easy  to  operate  .  .  .  automatic  .  .  .  and  fully 
dependable  .  .  .  this  equipment  is  providing  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  R.O.P.  color  register  for  leading  newspapers 
such  as  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Washington  Post  & 
Times  Herald.  It  is  reducing 
costs  .  .  .  cutting  waste  .  .  . 

K  J  increasing  production  .  .  . 

and  insuring  top  quality 
'  printing.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it.  Write  today. 
There’s  no  obligation. 


trol  Panel  is  conve-  Bji 
niently  located  at  the 
delivery  of  the  press. 

Meters  provide  the 
pressman  with  a  con- 
tinuous  visual  indica- 
tion  of  running  regis-  f 
ter.  Colors  are  first 
brought  into  register 

by  manual  push  button  w 

controls,  the  correc¬ 
tions  being  shown  on  the  meters  in  known  increments. 
As  soon  as  each  color  has  been  brought  into  register,  its 
control  is  switched  to  “automatic.”  All  further  correc¬ 
tions  are  made  automatically  and  register  is  main¬ 
tained  to  an  accuracy  of  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
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ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  East  Fairchild  Street,  Danville,  Illinois 


Manufacturers  of  HurMron  Automatic  Controls  of  Coliper  and  Weight  on  Paper  and 
Board;  Center  Line  and  Side  Web  Guide  Controls,-  Cut-Off  arid  Back-Up  Controls; 
Slitter  Controls;  Continuous  Nephelometer  for  detecting  suspended  solids  in  liquids. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Attractive  Want  Ads 
Can  Cure  Hotel  Ills 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


An  effective  classified  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  not  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Behind  every  such  drive 
there  must  be  a  responsible  in¬ 
dividual  who  knows  the  why’s 
and  wherefore’s  of  classified 
and  is  aware  that  potent  as 
want  ads  are,  the  application 
of  sound  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  principles  will  step 
up  their  productivity. 

In  the  Aug.  28  E&P  (pg.  22) 
the  article  concerning  a  highly 
successful  classified  campaign 
by  the  Hotel  Kenmore  Hall, 
Manhattan,  prompted  your 
agent  to  go  around  and  have  a 
chat  with  Gerhard  Lang,  pro¬ 
motion  consultant  and  adver¬ 


tising  manager  for  the  hotel. 
The  man  we  met  might  well 
have  been  schooled  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  a  successful 
classified  medium,  so  well  did 
he  know  the  principles  that 
make  for  successful  classified 
advertising. 

“The  fastest  way  for  a  hotel 
to  rent  its  room,”  he  said,  “is 
via  classified.”  Yet  the  hotel 
with  which  he  is  associated 
used  classified  the  year  before 
he  came  to  it  when  its  new 
owners,  Robert  Souers  and 
Bernard  Saltzman,  took  over. 

In  1953  the  classified  cam¬ 
paign  consisted  of  a  seven-line 
insertion  on  Sundays  in  one 


How  do  YOU  start  a  promotion  dept? 
How  do  YOU  operate  a  promotion  dept? 
What  can  YOU  expect  promotion  to  do? 

The  answers  to  questions  like  these,  and 
many  more,  will  be  in  the  PROMOTION 
PRIMER,  a  shirtsleeve  text  on  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  which  will  be  published  next  Spring 
during  the  25th  year  of  operation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  NNPA  members. 

The  PROMOTION  PRIMER  is  being  written 
by  twelve  of  the  nation’s  prominent  promotion 
managers,  whose  years  of  accumulative  pro¬ 
motion  experience  total  close  to  two  centuries. 
Each  man  is  preparing  a  chapter  on  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  newspaper  promotion. 

The  PROMOTION  PRIMER  will  be  a  work¬ 
ing  guide  book  for  executives  responsible  for 
their  newspaper’s  promotion.  It  is  designed 
primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  medium- 
size  and  smaller  newspapers  which  have  re¬ 
quested  aid  and  assistance  in  getting  started 
in  organized  promotion. 

This  is  just  one  of  NNPA’s  many  services 
which  are  free  to  members.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  benefits  you  get  by  joining 
NNPA  —  write  Ed  McClanahan,  Promotion 
Manager,  The  Omaha  World-Herald, 


1954  NNPA 
Regional 
Conference 


WESTERN;  Phoenix,  Oct.  18-19 
CENTRAL;  Cincinnati,  Nov.  7-9 
EASTERN;  Montreal,  Nov.  15-16 


NNPA’S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  CONVENTION 

CHICAGO,  MAY  8-11,  1955 


newspaper.  The  ad  simply 
stated  that  the  hotel  had  rooms 
for  rent  at  rates  as  low  as  $12 
per  week.  It  never  changed. 

When  the  new  owners  handed 
the  responsibility  for  placing 
its  advertising,  still  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  budget,  to  Mr. 
Lang,  via  the  James  A.  De 
Nina  Advertising  Agency  in 
Manhattan,  he  started  at 
scratch  bearing  in  mind  the 
large  potential  of  prospects  he 
had. 

In  evaluating  his  audience  he 
said  that  52%  of  the  people 
had  never  slept  in  a  hotel. 
Many  of  these  picture  a  hotel 
as  cold  and  lonely.  His  copy 
had  to  combine  the  economy 
factor  with  an  angle  that  would 
emphasize  the  friendly  environ¬ 
ment  afforded  by  his  hotel. 

Exploits  Facilities 


the  fall  it  appealed  to  budget- 
minded  students. 

Bonuses  Paid 

To  convert  inquiries  into 
sales,  front  office  personnel  are 
carefully  instructed  in  “follow 
through”  techniques  and  a  cash 
bonus  for  long  term  rentals  is 
paid  to  them. 

Mr.  Lang,  whose  father  ope¬ 
rated  a  hotel  in  Olcott,  New 
York,  feels  that  classified,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  can  sell  virtually 
anything. 

His  ideas  about  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  technique  are  quite 
definite.  The  price  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  ad  in  his  opinion. 
“People  want  to  know  what  it’s 
going  to  cost.”  He  emphatically 
opposes  abbreviations.  “I  don’t 
know  the  code  so  how  can  I  ex¬ 
pect  my  prospects  to.” 

• 


Accordingly  Mr.  Lang  ex¬ 
ploited  the  facilities  the  hotel 
had  and  the  ads  blossomed 
forth  with  not  “Rooms  for 
Rent”  alone  but  “Hotel  Ken¬ 
more  Hall,  Gramercy  Park’s 
smartest  aquatic  club-hotel.” 
The  ad  also  featured 

“.  .  .  SEE  modern  rooms 
created  by  America’s  top  flight 
designers. 

. .  FOR  your  health — Swim 
Pool,  Steam  Rooms  (Soon,  a 
Gym). 

“.  .  .  CAREER  Girls  invited 
to  inspect  the  exclusive  Wom¬ 
en’s  Floor. 

.  .  BUSINESS  Men— Live 
club  style  at  very  moderate 
cost. 

“.  .  .  COMPLETE  hotel  serv¬ 
ice,  coffee  shop,  bar  restau¬ 
rant.” 

From  seven  lines,  once  a 
week,  the  ads  were  enlarged 
to  35  lines  Sundays,  with  an  11 
line  ad  daily.  The  ads  were 
placed  in  several  newspapers 
instead  of  just  one.  At  the 
same  time  the  room  rates  were 
stepped  up. 

Now,  copy  is  changed  regu¬ 
larly  with  special  appeals  to 
students,  many  in  the  graduate 
and  art  schools  in  the  hotel’s 
area,  to  career  girls  and  busi¬ 
nessmen,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  out  of  town  and 
have  no  idea  of  what  hotel  life 
can  offer.  The  ads  appear  in 
the  Furnished  Room  classifica¬ 
tion  and  Mr.  Lang  feels  that 
here  he  is  able  to  sell  the  idea 
that  his  hotel  offers  so  much 
more  than  just  a  place  to  park 
one’s  suitcase. 

“We  gear  our  copy  to  the 
calendar,”  said  Mr.  Lang.  In 
the  summer  his  headline  said, 
“Don’t  simmer  this  Summer” 
and  “Keep  cool  in  our  pool.”  In 


Fourth-Time  Ad  I 
Results  Shown  | 

San  Francisco 

A  San  Francisco  Examiner  ' 
test  shows  that  a  classified  ad 
mn  four  days  gets  better  results 
on  the  fourth  day  than  on  the 
first  day  it  appears,  reports 
Guy  R.  Daniel,  classified  man¬ 
ager. 

The  third  day  was  the  best, 
Mr.  Daniel  said.  The  test  was 
through  the  use  of  a  series  of 
personals  on  behalf  of  Jackie, 
a  child  adoption  agency. 

Two  ads  were  run  daily  in  the 
personal  column,  with  the  same 
two  ads  run  four  days  in  a 
row.  Cards  supplied  the  tele¬ 
phone  answering  service  shows 
306  total  calls.  Of  these,  138 
were  from  out  of  town. 

First  day  calls  totalled  59, 
with  74  the  second  day,  82  the 
third  and  67  the  fourth.  Calls 
dropped  to  17  on  the  fifth  day 
and  dipped  to  one  the  ninth 
day.  A  blind  child  drew  12  re¬ 
sponses. 

Boost  Realtors 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  clas¬ 
sified  department  is  conduct¬ 
ing  an  educational  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  real  estate  indus¬ 
try.  A  message  on  the  meeting 
and  importance  of  the  realty 
profession  appears  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  each  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

The  paper  has  offer'd  free 
cuts  of  the  Realtor  emblem  to 
identify  advertising  and  give 
it  the  prestige  and  reputation 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

The  campaign  is  coupled 
with  Buy-A-Home  promotion 
throughout  the  paper. 
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( A  dvertisement) 


SUNOCO 


Suppose  Gasoline  Refiners  and  Retailers  Couldn’t 
Adjust  Prices  to  Meet  Market  Conditions 


freedom.  Archaic  regulations, 
most  of  them  established  when 
the  railroads  were  practically  a 
monopoly,  are  ill-adapted  to  to¬ 
day’s  highly  competitive  situation 
in  the  transportation  industry. 

These  regulations  deprive  the 
railroads  of  the  price  flexibility 
Individual  petroleum  companies  essential  to  meet  today’s  market 
and  individual  gasoline  retailers  conditions  and  competitive  sit- 
are  free  to  adjust  prices  to  meet  uations. 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  demand 
for  their  product — or  to  counter 
local  or  regional  competitive  situ¬ 
ations. 

But  the  railroads— with  petro¬ 
leum  purchases  totaling  about 
$400  million  a  year,  making  them 
one  of  the  oil  industry’s  biggest 
customers — do  not  have  the  same 
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fresh  vegetables  on  the  grounds 
that,  even  though  they  were  losing 
money  hauling  them,  they  were 
making  a  net  profit  from  their 
overall  business. 

The  confusion  and  losses  result¬ 
ing  from  such  regulation  have 
proved  harmful  to  the  railroads 
operating  in  the  highly  populated, 
industrialized  East. 

These  roads  believe  they  could 
operate  more  soundly — and  serve 
industry  and  the  public  better — 
if  the  regulations  affecting  them 
were  modernized  and  brought  into 
line  with  conditions  as  they  exist 
today  in  the  transportation  indus¬ 
try  . . .  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
Conference,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Because  of  intense  competition  at 
all  levels  in  the  oil  industry — from 
refining  through  retailing — Ameri¬ 
can  motorists  get  better  service 
from  their  local  gas  stations  and 
derive  more  efficiency  from  the 
gasoline  they  use  than  any  other 
motorists  in  the  world. 


For  example,  last  year  one 
group  of  railroads  was  refused  the 
right  to  lower  rates  on  canned 
goods  to  meet  the  competitive 
highway  situation  —  on  grounds 
that  reduced  rates  would  not  add 
to  revenues.  At  about  the  same 
time,  another  group  of  railroads 
was  forbidden  to  raise  rates  on 
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Newspaper 

‘Cold  War’ 
SNPA  Topic 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is 
scheduled  to  address  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Nov.  8,  on  the  topic,  “Is 
There  a  Cold  War  on  News¬ 
papers?” 

SNPA  will  devote  three  days 
to  its  program,  Nov.  8-10,  at 
the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  &  Club  in 
Florida.  All  business  sessions 
will  take  place  in  the  forenoon. 
President  Peyton  Anderson  has 
announced. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Williams’ 
talk  and  introduction  of  com¬ 
mittee  reports,  the  Monday 
schedule  includes  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  newsprint  out¬ 
look,  led  by  T.  A.  Corcoran, 
chairman ;  J.  M.  Savage,  for  the 
producers,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
for  the  consumers. 

Group  conferences,  in  three 
circulation  classes,  have  been 
set  up  for  Tuesday.  Chairmen 


will  be:  Max  E.  Nussbaum,  un¬ 
der  10,000;  Loyal  Phillips,  10- 
50,000;  and  Shields  Johnson, 
over  50,000.  They  will  make 
formal  reports  of  their  discus¬ 
sions  to  the  general  convention 
on  Wednesday. 

“Responsibilities  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  Under  Conditions  of  Rapid 
Growth”  is  the  topic  of  a  talk 
which  Conway  C.  Craig,  of 
Texas,  will  give  Wednesday 
morning. 

• 

Herald,  Women  Writers 
Cop  Press  Club  Awards 

Miami 

The  Florida  Women’s  Press 
Club,  at  its  annual  convention, 
awarded  the  Miami  Herald  first 
prize  in  both  general  excellence 
and  pictorial  layout  for  daily 
newspapers  with  more  than  50,- 
000  circulation. 

The  Herald’s  women’s  depart¬ 
ment,  with  Dorothy  Jurney  as 
editor,  captured  six  first  place 
awards.  Altogether  10  Herald 
women’s  staff  writers  won  11 
first  or  second  place  awards 
and  one  honorable  mention. 
Olive  Sykes  of  the  Lakeland 
Ledger  won  first  prize  in  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  for  papers  of 
less  than  15,000  circulation. 


Press  Release  Press  Warned 


Number  ONE  in  Illinois  Chicaso) 
•  •  •  PEORIArea! 

13-county  PEORIAroa  ii  a  Mif-conlainod,  i>o- 
lotud,  major  market  in  tho  huort  of  tho  botl  farm 
land  in  tho  country. 

POPULATION .  550,900 

RETAIL  SALES _ $632,768,000 


METROPOLITAN  PEORIA 

(Peorlarea  Distributing  Hub) 

FACTUAL  DATA 

POPULATION .  265,800 

RETAIL  SALES . $300,046,000 

BUYING  INCOME . $480,794,000 

cJ^pTta  buying  income  .  .  17.7% 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  . . .  98.7% 

ZUficiiuelu  Qooefied  OhIu  Lu. 

vx.  ww  €  ■  \  f  f  ♦  ^ 

DOWNSTATC  ILLINOIS’  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

bepremutml  Metloneily  by  WAbb-OIHrriTH  CO.,  Ine. 


TOTAL  DAILY  NET  PAID  EXCEEDS  100,000 


Full  of  Blanks 

Washington 

Army-trained  public  informa¬ 
tion  specialists  recently  found 
themselves  in  a  snafued  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  a  prepared  press 
release  at  their  disposal  if  and 
when  an  accident  occurs  in¬ 
volving  chemical  or  bacterio¬ 
logical  material. 

All  the  soldier-writer  is  asked 
to  do  is  fill  in  the  blanks  and 
release  to  the  press,  if  called 
for. 

The  release,  detailed  in  Army 
regulation  360-81  reads  in  part: 

“The  (railroad,  truck,  mari¬ 
time  or  aircraft)  accident 
which  occurred  at — ^ — o’clock  to¬ 
day  (or  day  of  week)  at  (near) 
(name  of  town  or  route  number 
and  direction  and  distance  from 
town),  may  have  resulted  in 
the  escape  of  hazardous  mate¬ 
rial  which  was  being  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States 
Army  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  outside  the  guarded  area. 
(The  public  is  urged  to  remain 
outside  of  the  area  bounded 

on  the  north  by - ,  on  the 

east  by - ,  on  the  south 

by - ,  and  on  the  west 

by - .)” 

• 

More  Election 
News  Planned 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  general  news  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  its  Fall  meeting, 

agreed  to  a  more  extensive 

coverage  of  the  November 
general  election  than  it  has 
given  in  the  past  during  a  non- 
presidential  year. 

Leroy  Simms,  chief  of  the 
Alabama  AP  bureaus,  said  this 
is  the  first  time  in  modern 
political  history  that  a  state 
Republican  candidate  is  making 
a  serious  bid  in  the  guberna¬ 
torial  race.  Usually  the  GOP 
candidate  makes  a  token  cam¬ 
paign. 

Tom  Abernethy,  editor  of  the 
Talladega  Daily  Home,  is  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Republican  ticket 
against  ex-Gov.  James  E.  Fol¬ 
som,  the  Democratic  nominee. 

Under  chairmanship  of  Tur¬ 
ner  Jordan,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  the 
committee  approved  a  plan  for 
an  AP  statewide  news  contest. 

The  committee  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  AP  teletype¬ 
setter  circuit  will  open  two 
hours  earlier  on  Saturdays,  be¬ 
ginning  at  11  a.m.  rather  than 
1  p.m. 


Of  British- 
Type  Control 

Minneapous 

British-type  economic  control 
of  the  press  could  come  to  the 
United  States  in  the  wake  of  a 
severe  depression  or  another 
war. 

J.  Edward  Gerald,  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of 
Minnesota,  gave  this  warning  to 
100  Minnesota  editors  at  their 
37th  annual  short  course  here. 

Guggenheim  Fellow 

Editors,  in  their  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  its  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  heard  Dr.  Gerald  outline 
a  study  of  the  British  press  he 
carried  on  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  past  year  under 
a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation  fellowship. 

Editors  of  the  United  States 
should  work  for  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  any  economic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press  by  government. 
Dr.  Gerald  suggested. 

The  United  Kingdom  press 
fell  into  the  hands  of  govern-  i 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  when  total  control  of 
economy  and  production  seemed 
vital  to  winning  of  a  total  war, 
Dr.  Gerald  said.  Fifteen  years 
later,  close  regulation  continues 
through  newsprint  policies. 

Gov’t  Strategists 

“Day-to-day  operations  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  economic  strate¬ 
gists,  and  the  Parliament  has 
approved  their  authority  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  newsprint 
to  the  press  as  they  think  best, 
not  as  the  newspaper  editors 
think  justified  by  considerations 
of  public  safety  and  secure  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  press.” 

The  problem  of  the  British 
press,  according  to  the  speaker, 
is: 

“Can  the  press  ever  persuade 
government  to  let  loose,  once 
it  has  taken  hold?” 

Dr.  Gerald  said  results  of  his 
study  will  be  published  in  a 
book,  “The  British  Press  Under 
Government  Economic  Con¬ 
trols,”  to  appear  next  year. 

• 

UP  Opens  Bureau 
In  Augusta,  Me. 

Boston 

The  establishment  of  a  United 
Press  bureau  at  Augusta,  Me., 
and  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Howard  as  manager 
was  announced  by  Dale  M. 
Johns,  New  York-New  England 
division  manager. 
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STEEL 


steel  Travels  In  The  Best  Circles.  Maybe  you’ll 

never  find  yourself  in  desperate  need  of  a  big  circle 
gear  like  this,  but  if  you  do.  United  States  Steel  can 
fabricate  one  for  you,  neatly,  skillfully  and  using  the 
best  steel  for  the  job.  For  United  Stat^  Steel  custom- 
fabricates  to  your  requirements  almost  anything  made 
of  steel  .  .  .  from  church  steeples  to  bridges,  from  dam 
gates  to  grain  bins.  And  erects  them,  too. 


Here's  A  Lucky  Lady.  She  not  only  owns  a  fine 

collection  of  pots,  pans,  cutlery  and  kitchen  tools 
made  out  of  beautiful,  corrosion-defying  stainless 
steel,  but  she  also  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  do  kitchen  chores  at  an  easy-to-keep-shining, 
sanitary  sink  of  USS  Stainless  Steel! 


Drums  That  Are  Hard  To  Beat  strong,  leak- 

proof  steel  drums,  made  by  United  States  Steel, 
are  unsurpassed  as  containers  for  shipping  al- 
most  anything  anywhere.  find  them 

over  the  world,  bearing  gasoline, 
psdnt,  chemicals,  foods,  scores  of  other  commodi- 
Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 

Hurricane  Damage?  No,  this  demolition  job  is 

being  done  on  purpose  ...  to  make  way  for  some 
new,  modern  buildings  in  a  large  eastern  city.  But 
whether  buildings  are  going  up,  or  being  tom 
down,  most  of  the  “burden”  is  carried  by  the  wire 
rope  with  which  the  big  cranes,  hoists  and  diggers 
are  strung.  It  has  to  be  strong,  tough,  reliable  .  .  . 
and  it  is,  when  it’s  USS  Tiger  Brand  Wire  Rope. 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  adoertieement,  write  United  Statei  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitteburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUHS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  DMdcm  d  UNITED  STATES  STER  CORPORATION,  PITTSNRSM 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  >  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-1445 


SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR.  It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every 
other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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New  York  Sunday  News  Sections  circulation 

&  percentage  of  family  coverage 


FuH  Run .  4,081,149-total  city,  suburban,  and  country 

Country .  1,570,237-outside  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Country  Split  Run  .  785,1 19-every  other  copy  in  the  country  edition 

City  ft  Suburbs.  .  .  2,510,912—63.2%.  in  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Split  Run .  1,255,456—31.6%,  every  other  copy  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 

Manhattan .  1,167,184-64.1%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island;  suburban 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
Manhattan-Bronx  .  687,685-62.4%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island 

Westchester  ....  159,824—65.5%.  in  Westchester,  Fairfield  and  Putnam  counties 

Brooklyn .  1,014,335—66.8%.  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Kbigs .  480,092— 60J%.  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  only 

Queens-Long  Island  534,243-74.0%,  in  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Queens .  312,181— 67.6%.  in  the  borough  of  Queens  only 

Nassau-Suffolk .  .  .  222,062—854%.  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk'counties 

Newark .  329,393—52.1%.  in  Newark  and  adjacent  Southern  New  Jersey  counties 

Passaic-Borgan  .  .  196,792—674%,  in  Passaic,  and  in  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties 

Hudson .  114,467—66.7%,  in  Hudson  county.'except  Arlington,  East  Newark, 

Harrison  and  Kearny 
Source:  Annual  Audit,  Sept.  27,  1953,  as  filed  with  the  ABC 


Want  to  make  good  in  Westchester  ? 

Do  you  crave  a  clientele  in  the  chips?  and  production  of  any  advertiser . . .  permit 
Make  something  that  goes  strong  with  the  intensive  cultivation  of  a  segment  of  the 
station  wagon  set?  Sell  best  to  the  best?  metropolitan  market  at  a  time  . . .  localized 

Then  tves, Chester  is  just  what  your  sales  ““stfibution,  promotion,  or  advertising  appeal 

.  j,  ...  copy  testing  in  a  cross-section  of  the 

engineers  ordered!  ,  j  • 


Once  you  had  to  buy  a  big  bundle  of 
New  York  newspapers  even  to  whisper  in 
Westchester.  But  no  more!  The  New  York 
News  has  the  largest  Westchester  circulation 
in  a  special  section— that  reaches  65  %  of  the 
families  in  the  well-to-sell  County. 

The  Westchester  Section  is  one  of  eleven 
Sunday  News  Sections  . . .  with  about  one- 
sixth  million  circulation.  The  Nassau-Suffolk 
Section  has  almost  a  quarter-million.  Up  the 
scale  are  the  Queens  and  Newark  Sections, 
almost  a  third-million;  Queens-Long  Island 
with  more  than  a  half-million,  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  Sections  with  a  million  plus! 

The  Sections  match  the  convenience,  cash. 


These  Sunday  News  Sections  have  sold 
every  kind  of  merchandise,  and  in  every  price 
range,  delivered  volume  to  retailers  for  years 
...have  unsurpassed  cash  register  records! 

If  you  want  to  win  in  Westchester,  or  get 
business  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  York 
market— ask  any  News  office,  for  the  facts. 


THE  3  NEWS,yVew  York’s  Picture  Newspaper 
with  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday, 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  A  merica . . . 
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aRCus 

JUST  when  newspaper  photographers 
have  demonstrated  in  Oregon  that  they 
can  cover  a  major  murder  trial  with 
pictures  while  court  is  in  session  without 
disturbing  the  decorum  and  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  the  presiding  judge 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  9,  page  62),  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  editors,  TV  and 
movie  cameramen  seem  intent  on  creat¬ 
ing  a  circus  of  the  Dr.  Sheppard  trial. 

If  the  coverage  continues  in  the  same 
sensational  vein  of  the  opening  days,  it 
could  set  the  cause  of  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy  back  20  years  (even  though  they 
operate  in  the  courtroom  only  when  it 
is  not  in  session)  and  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  newspapers’  fight  against 
the  charges  of  “trial  by  newspaper.” 

The  trial  is  certainly  of  wide  national 
interest  and  the  judge  so  recognized  it 
by  agreeing  to  turn  over  practically  all 
the  spectator  seats  to  newspaper  and 
radio  reporters.  Pictures  are  permitted 
while  the  court  is  not  in  session.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  exercising  these 
rights  and  privileges  the  working  press 
has  created  a  spectacle  that  certainly 
will  not  reflect  to  the  advantage  of  the 
press  as  a  whole,  meaning  all  media 
represented  there,  and  provides  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  the  critics. 

All  the  old-fashioned  sensational  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  dusted  off  for  this 
trial  including  the  “sobsister”  approach. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  newspaper  editors, 
and  editors  of  other  media,  to  stop  the 
practices  which  can  only  redound  to  the 
discredit  of  all  media. 

NOT  SLEEPING 

WE  ARE  glad  to  see  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men  are  not  resting  on  their 
oars  complacently  because  their  competi¬ 
tive  efforts  have  been  responsible  for  lin¬ 
age  volume  staying  almost  even  with  last 
year  during  a  period  of  business  readjust¬ 
ment.  Up  to  the  first  of  September  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  within  1.8%  of  last 
year’s  record  high.  It  appears  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  this  Fall. 

Instead  of  admiring  a  job  well  done, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  organization  are 
pushing  ahead.  The  Bureau  is  conducting 
new  research  to  find  the  reasons  why 
people  buy  which  may  open  the  way  to 
making  newspaper  advertising  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  new  business  committee  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  is  opening  an  office  to  coordinate 
research  and  sales  promotion  work  and 
to  establish  closer  liaison  with  the  Bureau. 
In  the  face  of  stiff  competition  from  all 
other  media,  newspapers  must  promote 
themselves  more  and  more  vigorously 
and  these  two  organizations  are  leading 
the  way  effectively. 


EDITORIAL 


For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  tre»paue», 
your  heavenly  Father  will  aUo  forgive  you 
.  .  .  Mathew,  VI;  14. 


ECONOMIC  WASTE? 

ORGANIZED  advertising,  spearheaded 

by  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  done  a  good  job  of  combatting 
false  impressions  and  statements  about 
the  ultimate  cost  of  advertising  to  the 
consumer.  In  school  textbooks,  particu¬ 
larly,  there  has  been  notable  success  in 
eliminating  untruthful  references  to  the 
effect  that  advertising  is  a  costly  and 
unnecessary  part  of  our  distribution 
system. 

For  those  anti-advertising  forces  that 
still  exist  we  submit  some  figures  quoted 
in  our  columns  this  week  by  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  general  manager  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Mr.  Swan  notes  that  $8  billion  was 
spent  in  all  forms  of  advertising  in  this 
country  last  year.  This  amounts  bo  14 
cents  a  day  per  person  compared  to  an 
average  of  nearly  $4  per  day  per  person 
spent  for  goods  and  services.  “The  few 
pennies  a  day  spent  on  advertising  are 
saved  many  times  over  by  lower  prices 
from  a  mass  production,  possible  only 
because  advertising  and  selling  move 
such  enormous  quantities  of  merchan¬ 
dise,”  he  says. 

This  is  true,  but  the  anti-advertising 
forces  still  won’t  accept  the  premise 
that  advertising  speeds  up  the  wheels 
of  production  making  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  many  things  at  a  lower  cost  per 
item.  So,  let’s  look  at  it  another  way. 

Without  advertising  there  would  be  no 
radio  and  there  would  be  no  television. 
In  addition  there  would  be  no  quality 
magazines  and  there  would  be  no  news¬ 
papers  such  as  we  know  them  today. 
We  would  have  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  without  advertising,  sure,  but  they 
would  not  be  of  the  same  quality  or  size 
that  we  now  have. 

Fourteen  cents  a  day  is  small  cost  for 
the  many  things  it  purchases  for  the 
American  public — a  communications  net¬ 
work  of  four  media  in  addition  to  more, 
better  and  cheaper  products  from  the 
manufacturers. 


1.  LITTLE  MERCHANT 

CIRCULATION  managers  are  rightfully 
alarmed  (and  should  be,  if  they  are 
not)  over  the  dissenting  opinion  of  a 
;  member  of  the  Mississippi  Workmen’s 

Compensation  Commission  that  the  “Lit- 

Ptle  Merchant  Plan”  is  “only  a  subterfuge." 

The  state’s  Circuit  Court  has  reversed 
the  commission  majority,  thereby  sus¬ 
taining  the  views  of  the  dissenting  mem¬ 
ber  who  called  the  Plan  “spurious  phrase- 
tpasges  ®^®Ky  and  a  subterfuge.” 

ive  you  dissenter  based  his  opinion  on  the 

degree  of  control  which  he  said  the  news- 

-  paper,  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Daily  Leader, 

exercised  over  the  boys.  It  is  small  com- 
'  fort  that  most  of  his  citations  as  to  con¬ 

trol  of  price,  supervision  of  sales  efforts, 
headed  delineation  of  sales  areas,  etc.,  are  com- 
Amer-  monly  accepted  practices  in  the  relation¬ 
batting  ship  between  a  manufacturer  and  an  ex- 
about  clusively  franchised  dealer, 
to  the  This  should  be  taken  by  circulation 
larticu-  managers  and  publishers  as  a  danger 

cess  in  signal  of  what  future  thinking  and  judg- 

to  the  ment  may  be  in  such  cases.  The  words 

ly  and  of  George  W.  Hicks,  circulation  manager 

dbution  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  should 
be  re-emphasized  in  this  connection: 

;s  that  “If  you  are  operating  under  the  Little 
quoted  Merchant  Plan,  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
yce  A.  strongly  that  the  independent  contractor 
inneap-  status  not  be  jeopardized  by  practices 

man  of  which  establish  control  and  leave  a  ques- 

reau  of  tion  of  doubt  as  to  your  carrier’s  inde¬ 

pendence.  This  is  the  responsibility  the 
)n  was  circulation  manager  must  be  charged 

in  this  with.  You  are  the  individual  who  must 

to  14  make  certain  your  carriers  are  so  han- 

i  to  an  died  that  in  every  possible  case  no  ques- 

person  tion  can  arise  as  to  their  being  inde- 

Tie  few  pendent  contractors.” 
ing  are 

•  prices  VIDEOTOWN 

le  only 

move  ONCE  again  the  study  of  Videotown, 

erchan-  niade  annually  since  1948  by  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  shows  that  newspaper 
ertising  reading  is  not  adversely  affected  by  tele¬ 
premise  vision.  Newspaper  reading  among  TV- 

wheels  families,  which  has  shown  a  steady  up- 

to  pro-  ward  trend  during  the  first  four  years 

ost  per  study,  remained  at  its  1953  peak, 

way.  Other  results  of  the  survey  indicate 

i  be  no  TV-viewers  are  becoming  more 

levision.  selective  in  their  tuning  and  developing 
quality  more  time  for  other  leisure-time  activi- 
D  news-  While  there  was  a  slight  increase 

today.  length  of  time  the  average  TV 

newspa-  was  turned  on,  there  was  no  increase 

ut  they  amount  of  viewing  time, 

or  size  In  contrast,  there  were  sizeable  in¬ 
creases  in  movie  attendance,  magazine 
cost  for  reading  and  radio  listening.  This  should 

for  the  indicate  to  newspapermen  that  they 

ms  net-  should  not  be  pre-occupied  with  televi- 
X)  more,  sion  as  the  only  competitor  for  the 

om  the  readers’  time  but  should  remember  the 
competition  of  other  media  as  well. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

WALTER  (NICK)  WHITLACH,  Iowa  State  College  graduate 
and  recently  released  from  active  service  in  the  Army,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  the  Denison  (Iowa)  Newspapers. 
Mr.  Whitlach  succeeds  the  late  JACK  De  CARD,  who  with  Pub¬ 
lisher  MARK  CRAMER  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  at  the  Denison 
airport  last  Summer. 

*  •  * 

TOM  C.  CONCLETON,  formerly  with  the  advertising  staff  of 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Searchlight  until  joining  the  ad  staff  of 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  has  been  promoted  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Bulletin  by  Publisher  ROBERT  W.  CHANDLER.  Mr. 
Congleton  fills  a  post  left  vacant  by  FRANK  H.  LOCCAN  who 
left  the  paper  a  year  ago. 

•  «  • 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 

W.  Arthur  Steele,  Clata- 
kanie  (Ore.)  Chief  publisher 


Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  was  named 
“Ambassador  of  1954”  from  his 
native  state  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Corry,  Pa.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Newton  (Kas.)  Kansan.  He 
was  formerly  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Stor. 

«  a  « 

George  J.  Simpson,  formerly 
with  the  sales  staff  of  Portland 
Oregonian,  is  now  affiliated  with 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tri¬ 

bune. 

«  a  « 

Leslie  Parr,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  editor  of 
Enterprise  (Ore.)  Wallowa 

County  Chieftain,  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregon¬ 
ian. 

a  a  a 

Rorert  Wilson  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  Por- 
tales  (N.  M.)  Daily  News  to 
join  the  staff  of  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Joumal. 


Time’s  Montreal  staff,  is  leav¬ 
ing  Montreal  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 

a  a  a 

Al  Paul  Thiele  has  been 
named  editor  of  Sante  Fe 
(N.  M.)  State  Record. 

a  a  a 

Roy  E.  Fairman,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Star  who  retired  from  reportor- 
ial  duties  with  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Her  aid- Journal  Oct.  1 
was  honored  by  the  Dairyman’s 
League  Cooperative  Association 
for  accurate  coverage  of  agri¬ 
cultural  news. 

a  a  a 

Harry  Haines,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Blytheville  (Ark.) 
Courier-News,  has  taken  over 
as  editor  of  that  paper  succeed¬ 
ing  H.  A.  Frederickson,  who 


and  last  year’s  president  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  state  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  legislature  from 
Columbia  County. 

a  a  a 

Donald  T.  Forsythe,  Carth¬ 
age,  Ill.  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  left  on  a  nine-day 
tour  of  Europe  to  inspect  Radio 
Free  Europe  facilities.  The 
trip  was  arranged  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage  Foundation, 
a  a  a 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  of  Yeshiva  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  college,  now  under 
construction  in  New  York  as 
part  of  a  $100,0C0,r00  medical 
center,  will  admit  its  first  class 
in  September,  1955. 

a  a  a 

Gerald  White,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maine  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  part 
part  owner  of  Eastport  (Me.) 
Sentinel,  has  moved  to  Oregon 
and  has  accepted  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  North  Bend 
(Ore.)  News. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
chairman  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  board,  was  presented 
a  scroll  by  the  Metropolitan 
(Council  of  B’nai  B’rith  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  her  efforts  in  pre¬ 
serving  “American  ideals  of 
civil  rights,  freedom  and  liberty 
over  the  years.” 

a  a  a 

Richard  Lilly,  publisher.and 
George  Myrover,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  left  Oct.  20  for  a  two- 
week  plane  trip  to  Berlin,  Paris 
and  other  European  cities. 

editor  8c  publisher 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  G.  Vollmer  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  has  been  appointed 
retail  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Vollmer  has  been  connected 
with  the  sales  staff  of  Sun- 
Telegraph  since  1945. 

a  a  a 

Caroline  Lee  Gilbert,  Re¬ 
search  librarian  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  for  the  past 
nine  years,  has  resigned  fol¬ 
lowing  her  marriage  to  Edward 
Burgeson,  the  Bureau’s  retail 
director. 

a  a  a 

Fred  J.  Corbett  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
Montreal  Herald. 

a  a  a 

Tom  O’Neill,  a  1952  gradu¬ 
ate  of  San  Diego  State  College, 
has  succeeded  C.  J.  MacDonald 
as  circulation  manager  of  Es¬ 
condido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times- 
Advocate.  Mr.  MacDonald,  74, 
has  retired  after  more  than 
half  a  century  in  newspaper 
work.  He  was  CM  of  Denver 
Post  in  1908-13. 

a  a  a 

William  T.  Ahrens,  who 
formerly  served  with  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  and  Chicago 

American,  has  been  named  act¬ 
ing  classified  manager  of  San 
Francisco  News  pending  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Cam  Charles  Holmes, 
now  on  sick  leave.  Mr.  Ahrens 
joined  the  News  three  years 
ago. 

a  a  a 

Bill  Beckmeyer  has  become 
an  advertising  salesman  of 

for  October  23,  1954 


a  a  a 

Harry  Green,  business  man¬ 
ager,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers  with  headquarters  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  is  newly-installed 
president  of  the  Advertising  & 
Sales  Club  of  San  Diego, 
a  a  a 

C.  W.  Horne  has  joined  the 
business  staff  of  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

John  Alexander,  former 
editor  of  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
State  Record,  is  now  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur- 
rent-Argus  succeeding  Jerry 
Brown. 

a  a  a 

Barbara  Boushey,  a  former 
reporter  for  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune,  is  now  covering 

the  court  house  beat  for  the 

Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian  Bud¬ 
get. 

a  a  a 

James  R.  Conant,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  formerly  of 


left  after  eight  years  with  the 
C-N  to  join  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union. 

a  a  a 

Vladimir  Chernik  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times. 

a  a  a 

Red  Kerce,  newsman-pho¬ 
tographer  who  was  with  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  for  10 
years  until  he  left  to  freelance 
in  1951,  has  returned  to  the 
Democrat’s  night  shift  to  han¬ 
dle  photography,  news  features 
and  farm  picture  features, 
a  a  a 

Brewster  P.  Campbell,  exec¬ 
utive  eity  editor  of  Detroit 
Free  Press,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Club. 

a  a  a 

Julius  J.  Heller,  veteran 
reporter  for  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  was  unan¬ 
imously  elected  president  of  the 
Troy  Newswriters  Association 
succeeding  Joseph  A.  Cooley, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Reporter. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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{Continued  from  page  39) 

Max  Spring  has  joined  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher. 

*  V  * 

Grady  Elmore,  managing 
editor  of  Smithfield  (N.  C.) 
Herald  since  June,  1952,  has 
joined  the  Winaton-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor. 

u  *  u 

CuLLUM  Greene,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  received  the  first  An¬ 
nual  Press  Award  given  by  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of 
Texas. 

V  V  V 

Rone  Lowe,  former  sports 
editor  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  He  succeeds  Frank  P. 
O’Brien  Jr.,  who  has  accepted 
a  position  on  the  news  staff  of 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

Lynn  Overman,  formerly 
with  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Richmond  Va.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  UP  bureau 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

V  *  * 

Bob  Mitchell  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
as  a  reporter-photographer. 

V  V  * 

Bill  Justice,  a  staff  member 
of  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Ar- 
gus,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  succeeding  Gene  Price,  who 
resigned  to  go  to  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C.,  as  head  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  bureau. 
George  A.  Johnson  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  News-Argus  as  a 
reporter-photographer. 

*  «  * 

John  P.  Leacacos,  European 
correspondent  of  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  arrived  home 
last  week  on  his  biennial 
leave.  Mr.  Leacacos,  with  Rome 
as  his  base,  has  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment  in  Europe. 

V  *  V 

Paul  Speegle,  San  Francisco 
News,  is  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Press  &  Union  League 
Club  of  San  Francisco.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ed  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

*  V  * 

John  Kemp  Murphy  has 
transferred  from  his  reporter’s 
job  with  Augusta  (Me.)  Kenne¬ 
bec  Journal  to  a  similar  edi¬ 
torial  post  with  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"Uncle  Ben  retired  from  the  Gazette  last  year." 


Judy  Stone  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent- Journal, 
has  joined  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminees  city  room  staff  replac¬ 
ing  Dilys  Jones  who  has  joined 
NBC’s  New  York  staff  handling 
television  public  relations. 


Mrs.  Jean  Ritzenthaler  is 
the  new  society  editor  of  Farm¬ 
ington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times, 
succeeding  Mary  Muses. 


Joseph  Dorlaque,  former 
news  editor  of  Brookfield  (Mo.) 
Daily  News-Bulletin,  has  joined 
the  reporting  staff  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  News.  For  the  last 
18  months  he  has  been  with 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 


Muckey  Logue  has  been 
named  assistant  sports  editor 
of  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  succeeds  Don  Heaton 
who  left  the  paper  to  enter  the 
insurance  business. 


William  G.  Phelps  has  been 
named  editor  of  Mill  Valley 
(Calif.)  Record.  He  formerly 
was  with  newspapers  in  Cre¬ 
scent  City,  Calif,  and  Brook¬ 
ings,  Ore. 


Perry  L.  Smith,  formerly 
with  the  Parkersburg,  (W.  Va.) 
News,  has  joined  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  succeeds  Philip  S. 
Canfield  Jr.,  who  resigned. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


John  H.  F.  Hoving,  a  for¬ 
mer  political  reporter  for  Madir 
son  (Wis.)  Capitol  Times,  and 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
joined  Pendray  &  Co.,  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  as 
communications  specialist  in 
business  and  industrial  public 
relations. 


Bob  Duffe,  city  hall  reporter 
for  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  for  the  last  eight 
years,  is  resigning  to  join  the 
administrative  staff  of  St.  Louis 
Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker. 

V  V  V 

Dick  Bray,  a  reporter  for 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  for  two 
years,  has  joined  Ferguson- 
Underwood  and  Associates,  a 
Tulsa  public  relations  firm,  as 
an  account  executive. 

«  *  * 

David  E.  Lilienthal  Jr., 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  news  staff  since  1949, 
is  on  leave  of  absence  to  begin 
this  month  a  year’s  study  at 
Oxford  University  under  a  Ful- 
bright  grant.  He  will  study  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Schein,  city  staff 
reporter  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  resigned  to  accept 
appointment  as  information  of¬ 
ficer  with  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency. 
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•Meaning:  Hold  off,  Mac . ,  .“Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape— don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 
of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


Saint  Paul 


Minnesota 
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Print  to  Press  in  5  Hours 

Plastic  4-Color  Plate 
Device  Due  in  Year 


Boston 

Automatic  production  of  a  set 
of  plates  for  four-color  printing 
in  a  matter  of  four  or  five  hours 
will  be  practical  in  newspaper 
plants  by  next  Fall,  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  was  advised  here 
Oct.  17  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Co, 

The  Scan-A-Sizer,  Fairchild’s 
new  machine  which  permits  en¬ 
largement  or  reduction  of  orig¬ 
inal  copy,  will  be  the  basic  color 
device,  according  to  Edward 
Parks,  who  told  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  clinic  of  the  operations 
now  being  perfected  in  the  Fair- 
child  laboratories. 

Work  from  Opaque  Prints 

With  filters  and  other  attach¬ 
ments,  he  said,  the  machine  will 
be  able  to  take  opaque  color 
prints,  or  negatives,  and  turn 
out  fully-corrected  color  plates 
up  to  8  X  11"  in  size,  within 
five  hours.  These  plates  will  be 


ready  to  place  on  the  form  or 
on  the  press. 

Remarking  on  the  elimination 
of  color  transparencies  in  this 
process,  Burt  B.  Mader,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  color  en¬ 
graving  expert,  declared:  “This 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  Utopia 
I  have  heard  of.” 

Mr.  Parks  explained  that  the 
electronic  machine  can  do 
things  that  can’t  be  done  in 
photo-chemical  engraving.  It 
will  even  be  possible  to  work 
from  35  mm.  film  because  the 
Scan-A-Sizer  color  devices  will 
permit  a  range  of  enlargement 
up  to  five  times  the  original 
copy,  with  a  completely  varia¬ 
ble  ratio  in  the  scale. 

The  Scan-A-Sizer  for  black- 
and-white  plates  will  be  on  the 
market  next  year,  Mr.  Parks 
said.  Since  its  unveiling  to  the 
publishers  last  April  the  model 
has  been  improved  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  push-button  device 
to  provide  choice  of  screen. 


Lessees  will  be  offered  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  screens. 

The  new  machine,  Mr.  Parks 
said,  will  be  faster  than  the 
Scan-A-Graver;  it  will  turn  out 
an  8x10  plate  for  120-screen  in 
24  minutes;  a  65-line  job  in  18 
minutes. 

Photon  Production 

The  conferees — more  than 
600  were  registered  for  the 
Sunday  sessions — also  heard  re¬ 
ports  on  the  field  tests  of  Pho¬ 
ton,  the  photo-composing  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger,  and  on  the 
Dow-ANPA  fast  etch  machine 
which  is  installed  in  11  news¬ 
paper  shops  around  the  country. 

The  Photon  is  being  used  to 
set  display  classified  advertising 
in  the  Quincy  paper,  pending 
arrival  of  a  new  font  disc  and 
a  second  machine  which  will  en¬ 
able  experimentation  in  other 
newspaper  operations. 

New  models  of  the  Photon, 
which  will  be  introduced  at  the 
ANPA  convention  in  April,  will 
contain  a  simplified  circuitry, 
Samuel  Reed  of  Photon,  Inc.  re¬ 
ported.  They  will  have  fewer 
electrical  circuits  and  more 
plug-in  units,  making  mainte¬ 
nance  more  simple. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  about  50 
machines  out  in  the  field  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  Mr.  Reed  said. 
They  will  be  leased  at  around 
$400  a  month  and  they  will  be 
placed,  at  first,  in  areas  where 
factory  teams  can  service  them. 
Photon,  Inc.,  he  explained,  holds 
the  manufacturing  license  from 
the  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  financed  largely  by 
newspaper  publishers,  which  has 
developed  the  machine  over  the 
last  five  years. 

At  Quincy,  Mr.  Reed  said,  a 
girl  operator  who  formerly 
worked  on  tape-punching  was 
trained  to  set  classified  ads  in 
10  minutes,  operating  the 
standard  electric  typewriter 
keyboard  of  the  Photon. 

$1,500  for  Etch  Machine 

Installation  of  a  fast  etch 
machine  involves  an  initial  out¬ 
lay  of  about  $1,500,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  during  a  discussion  led 
by  Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment.  This  figure  includes 
a  recommended  outside  ventila¬ 
tion  connection  and  an  overhead 
shield  vent  to  prevent  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fumes  from  the 
acid  bath. 

Admittedly,  said  Lloyd  Hoey 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
the  machine,  which  automatical¬ 
ly  etches  a  halftone  in  about 
two  and  one-half  minutes,  is  not 
yet  a  push-button  device;  there 
are  still  many  variables  in  its 


operation,  some  unanswered 
questions  about  the  composition 
of  the  bath,  and  spoilage  in 
day-to-day  operations. 

Further  research  on  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  limitations  is  under  way 
both  in  the  newspaper  shops 
and  in  the  ANPA  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

One  photo-engraver  in  the 
clinic  opined  that  the  cost  of 
producing  a  cut  in  one  of  the 
machines  would  run  about  10 
times  that  of  a  cut  made  in 
conventional  methods.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  someone  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  machine  to 
give  cost  data.  Mr.  Hoey  com¬ 
mented:  “I’ll  probably  hear 
about  the  cost  later;  my  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  to  know  now  what 
the  machine  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing.” 

Highspeed  TTS  Feasible 

William  Baumrucker,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  reported  that 
last  Summer’s  experiment  with 
highspeed  TTS  reception  of 
stock  market  reports  had  proven 
it  can  be  done  but  said  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  enough 
publishers  around  the  country 
who  want  or  need  this  fast  serv¬ 
ice. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Baumrucker 
said,  the  tests  mav  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  possible  savings  in 
wire  costs  that  could  be  achieved 
on  transmission  of  news  copy  at 
high  speed. 

Raymond  J.  Cox,  Bangor 
(Me.)  News,  was  elected  con¬ 
ference  chairman,  succeeding 
J.  William  Powers,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press.  Mr.  Mader 
was  named  vicepresident. 

Walter  C.  Cr’ghton,  New- 
London  (Conn.)  Day,  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer,  reported 
that  the  expense  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  ran  to  approximately  $6,- 
000.  This  was  the  16th  annual 
meeting.  Among  the  registrants 
were  at  least  a  score  from  New 
York  City  and  upstate  New 
York  newsnapers.  Supply  firms 
gave  the  Saturday  night  buffet 
and  entertainment. 

• 

AP  Staffer  Honored 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

Leonard  A.  Unger,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staffer  at  the  Har¬ 
risburg  bureau,  was  honored 
here  recently  at  a  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Week”  dinner  for  a  role 
in  promoting  development  of 
Mauch  Chunk  and  East  Mauch 
Chunk,  two  communities  which 
recently  merged  under  the  new 
name  of  “Jim  Thorpe.” 

Unger  was  cited  for  the  way 
he  handled  an  AP  story  on  a 
“nickel-a-week”  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  campaign  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 


Iraurr  Hallpif  ®tmpa 

A  STANLEY  IV.  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER 

♦ 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY  Inc. 
is  happy  to  announce  that,  beginning 
November  1st,  it  will  take  on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  fine  newspaper  which 
covers  Beaver-Rochester-AIiquippa  and 
Ambridge,  Pa.,  intensively. 

‘‘Beaver  County’s 
Hometown  Newspaper” 
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4*10  4uly  7^ 


IT  was  4:10  the  morning  of  July  7  when  Marvin 
Kottke,  driver  for  the  Joe  A.  Nevis  Trucking  Com* 
pany,  Pittsburg,  California,  spotted  smoke  and  flames 
coming  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  65, 
in  nearby  Antioch. 

Quickly  parking  his  truck,  Kottke  dashed  into  the 
burning  house,  awakened  Mrs.  Wilson  and  led  her 
to  safety.  Then  he  summoned  the  Antioch  Fire  De¬ 
partment. 

For  this  aet  of  heroism  driver  Kottke  received  a 
citation  from  the  Antioch  Fire  Chief  and  was  named 
Driver  of  the  Month  for  northern  California. 

Yes,  truck  drivers  serve  the  American  people  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Their  main  job,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  freight 


moving,  to  keep  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  supplied 
with  everything  they  eat,  wear,  and  use. 

But  they  do  more  than  this. 

They  set  a  pattern  for  safe,  courteous  driving  on 
our  highways.  And  they’re  nearly  always  the  first 
to  come  to  the  rescue  when  there’s  trouble. 

You’ve  experienced  the  helping  hand  of  the  truck 
driver  yourself  .  .  .  and  you  know  that  truck  drivers 
deliver  the  goods. 


•  V^NDATION 


TRUCK 


the  GOOD^ 


The  American  Trucking  Industry 
Washington  6,  D.  £. 
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Rison  Hits  Hidden  Cost 
In  Distribution  System 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

The  “hidden  cost”  of  distri-  and  circulation  charges  on  the 
bution  of  newspapers  was  conventional  accounts  repre- 
brought  to  the  forefront  by  sents  hidden  distribution  and 
Jasper  E.  Rison,  Louisville  selling  costs,”  he  said,  “and  is 
(  K  y  . )  Courier- Journal  and  a  variable  that  fluctuates  with 


Times  circulation  director,  in  a 
recent  talk  before  Southern 
circulators. 


tor,  in  a  volume  just  as  much  as  ma- 
Southern  terial  used.” 

Using  charts  (shown  here- 


Mr.  Rison  sought  to  present  with)  Mr.  Rison  compared 
what  he  termed  the  “third  di-  “variable”  and  “stand  by”  cost 
mension”  in  analyzing  a  news-  in  circulation,  as  reflected  in 
paper’s  circulation  department,  two  newspapers,  reduced  to 


He  compared  newspaper  opera-  percentages  or  cents  out  of  the 
tions  with  what  he  called  “the  customer’s  dollar  at  basic  price 
realistic  throwaways.”  which  goes  to: 

^  (n)  Carriers — reduced  prices 

Cites  Current  Problem  special  prices.  Variable. 

Mr  Rison’s  analysis  is  based  (b)  Distribution  expense - 
on  the  newspaper  industry  s  transportation,  etc. 


Cites  Current  Problem 
Mr.  Rison’s  analysis  is  based 


current  problem  of  “contracting 
volume”  against  a  long  history 
of  expanding  volume. 

His  thesis  was,  namely,  that 


Variable, 

(c)  Circulation — sales,  pro¬ 
motion,  collection  and  distribu- 


the  most  serious  of  all  decisions  tion  expense  Part  variable  and 


concerning  any  newspaper  is 
its  price  to  the  public.  “The 
difference  between  this  amount 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rpdgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54lti  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 

I  LET’S  DISCUSS  IT  .  .  .  write  for  I 
I  samples  and  prices.  | 
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CHAST  S 

Newspaper  "A" 
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(d)  The  balance  coming  into 
the  till  after  distribution  ex¬ 
pense  is  paid.  Variable. 

Contrasts  Throwaways 

Turning  to  the  throwaways, 
Mr.  Rison  pointed  out  these  pa¬ 
pers  operate  without  circulation 
revenue,  but  certainly  not  with¬ 
out  distribution  expense.  He 
continued : 

“They  get  all  of  their  reve¬ 
nue  from  advertisers — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  stops  it  makes  on 
the  way.  We  get  ours  from  both 
readers  and  advertisers,  and 
since  so  much  distribution  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  deducted  before 
the  reader  revenue  is  credited 
on  our  conventional  accounting 
records,  it  seems  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  paid  more  money 


Save  on  Carrier  i 

AGSi 

N.B.A.  offers  you  beffer  qual-  ! 

ify,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quofationi  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  fubes,  pro-  ! 

motion  ad-mats  and  monthly  I 

Circulators  Idea  Service.  ! 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc.  j 
912  L  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies  | 
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Newspaper  "B” 


for  our  goods  and  services  than  milline  basis  we  may  be  as  sur- 
the  reader.  I  submit  a  formula,  prised  as  we  were  when  Ben 
which,  when  applied  to  your  Duffy  presented  his  famous 
own  operation,  may  hold  a  sur-  chart  to  the  ABC  showing  that 
prise  in  store  for  you.  national  milline  rates  had  in- 

“Such  an  analysis  has  been  creased  only  3%  between  1926 
impossible  in  the  past  because  and  1952. 

almost  every  newspaper  has  “This  is  especially  true  when 
had  some  peculiar  situation  or  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
method  of  operation,  either  in  Controllers  and  Finance  Offi- 
accounting  or  pricing,  which  cers,  conventional  accountants 
made  it  impossible  to  make  any  to  the  man,  agree  that  distribu- 
sort  of  comparison  with  any  tion  cost;  viz.,  circulation,  mail 
other  paper  having  different  room,  transportation,  and  car- 
owners  or  operators.  rier  compensation  should  be  al- 

“One  would  be  on  a  cash  sys-  located  to  advertising  and  read- 
tern,  another  on  a  accrual  sys-  ing  matter  in  proportion  to 
tern — one  would  sell  at  whole  lines  of  each.” 
sale  to  distributors  at  so  much 

a  copy  or  so  much  a  pound,  50  CirculotlOtl  Yeors 
while  the  rest  would  even  em-  Development  of  circulation 
ploy  carriers  and  collectors  and  methods  from  the  horse-drawn 
do  business  directly  with  the  wagon  to  trucks  and  airplanes 
reader.  has  been  the  experience  of  Ben- 

“The  ten  cent  daily  would  jamin  A.  Taylor,  who  recently 
sell  for  a  dollar  a  month  and  celebrated  his  50th  year  as  a 
the  five  cent  daily  for  $1.30  a  driver  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
month.  The  mail  subscription  News. 

at  $7.50  per  year  would  bring  When  he  started  as  a  boy  of 
just  that,  while  the  $15.60  mail  16  in  1904,  he  had  the  two-fold 
subscription  would  ring  up  the  task  of  grooming  the  paper’s 
cash  register  for  only  $7.80.  14  horses  and  then  in  the  af- 
There  was  and  is  confusion  and  ternoon  of  delivering  about 
lack  of  uniformity  that  sends  2,000  papers  by  wagon.  The 
us  staggering  back  to  the  crys-  route,  a  12-mile  round  trip, 
tal  ball.  would  take  him  about  four 

“The  answer  may  be  that  we  hours.  Today,  Mr.  Taylor  de- 
are  giving  the  reader  a  great  livers  more  than  11,000  papers 
deal  more  for  his  money  than  over  a  route  covering  31  miles, 
we  were  20  years  ago,  but  when  It  takes  2%  hours  for  the 
we  reduce  reading  matter  to  a  round  trip. 
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Small  Daily 
Wages  War 
On  Censors 
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Worthington,  Minn. 
The  Worthington  Daily  Globe 
has  been  engaged  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  battle  for  weeks  with  state 
and  city  forces  which  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  invoke  censorship 
laws. 

As  a  result  of  strong  editor¬ 
ials  written  by  James  Vance, 
the  Daily  Globe’s  editorial  page 
editor,  stiff  opposition  has  de¬ 
veloped  against  a  proposed 
city  ordinance  to  curb  sale  or 
distribution  of  a  long  list  of 
publications.  The  ordinance’s 
sponsors  said  the  proposal  is 
aimed  chiefly  at  horror  comics 
and  sadistic  literature. 

In  a  front-page  editorial,  the 
Globe  asserted  that  “laws  never 
solve  moral  problems  and  that 
“it  is  simply  impossible  to  leg¬ 
islate  a  new  law  to  take  the 
place  of  parental  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

J.  A.  Geladas,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Globe,  made 
this  statement  for  E  &  P: 

“More  than  a  year  ago.  Judge 
Vincent  Hollaren  of  Worthing¬ 
ton,  who  is  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  Association,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  committees 
to  ban  printed  material  which 
he  and  the  committee  considered 
obscene,  indecent,  etc. 

“Eventually,  he  was  success¬ 
ful  in  convincing  our  State  Rep¬ 
resentative  that  a  new  obscen¬ 
ity  statute  was  necessary  in 
Minnesota.  The  bill  which  the 
Globe  labelled  at  that  time  as 
a  censorship  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  and  finally 
defeated  after  it  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  Globe  and  other 
newspapers  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  Minnesota  Library 
Association  and  other  interested 
parties  and  groups. 

“Several  weeks  ago  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  initiated  to  prepare 
an  ordinance  providing  Wor¬ 
thington  with  a  new  obscenity 
ordinance. 

“The  Globe  has  always  con¬ 
tended  that  some  publications 
are  in  poor  taste,  but  what 
amounts  to  a  censorship  ordi¬ 
nance  is  not  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.  In  fact, 
this  approach,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  first  step  toward  legalizing 
censorship. 

“Following  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  Aug.  30,  the  Globe  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  calls  from 
readers  who  congratulated  us 
on  our  stand. 


Pension  Program 
LengthensService 

The  stabilizing  effect  on 
personnel  of  an  employe  re¬ 
tirement  income  plan  is 
shown  by  figures  from  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
and  associated  publications. 

When  this  organization 
adopted  a  broad  retirement 
income  program,  effective 
Dec.  1,  1946,  it  had  617  reg¬ 
ular  full-time  employes.  Of 
these,  253  or  41%  had  put  in 
five  or  more  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  employment. 

At  the  start  of  the  1954 
vacation  season,  the  organ¬ 
ization  had  681  regular,  full¬ 
time  employes. 


Wiggins  Warns 
Of  Secrecy  Risks 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

There  are  increasing  attempts 
to  censor  news  both  in  and  out 
of  government,  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
said  at  dedication  ceremonies 
for  Indiana  University’s  new 
journalism  and  communications 
building- -Ernie  Pyle  Hall. 

“There  has  grown  up  at  ev¬ 
ery  level  of  American  govern¬ 
ment  an  apparent  reluctance 
to  allow  the  people  to  have  the 
facts,”  Mr.  Wiggins  told  the 
1,000  newsmen  gathered  Oct.  10 
to  honor  Ernie  Pyle. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  free¬ 


dom  of  information  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
pers,  asserted: 

“Whatever  limitations  we  con¬ 
sent  to  upon  this  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  men  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  let  us  impose 
them  with  full  awareness  of  the 
risks  we  run.  The  secrecy  that 
military  crisis  imposes  upon  us, 
the  suppression  that  policy  com¬ 
pels  us  to  adopt,  the  censorship 
that  decency  counsels  us  to  ac¬ 
cept,  let  us  always  endure  the 
anxiety,  disquiet  and  lively  ap¬ 
prehension  that  all  such  cur¬ 
tailment  upon  free  communica¬ 
tions  has  its  risks.” 

Paul  Feltus,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  Star-Courier,  of¬ 
ficially  opened  the  $500,000  Er¬ 
nie  Pyle  Hall  when  he  cut  a 
ribbon  across  the  entrance. 


Greater  Miami  passes  Atlanta  and  New 
Orleans  as  the  Sauth^s  So*  i  grocery  market! 

The  Miami  Herald  leads  the  nation  in  retail  grocery  linage  for  5  straight  years! 
Your  food  advertising  in  The  Miami  Herald  blankets  the  Florida  Gold  Coast 
market  of  more  than  a  million  residents  —  a  food  market  $247,000,000  big! 

Get  the  complete  picture  from 
your  SB&F  man  today. 


^hf  iHiamiHf  raid 


JOHN  S.  KNI6HT.  Publ'iiktr  N 

STORT,  HOOKS  «  FINLIY,  N.lion.l  R.pi. 
A«ili<t<d  Stitiont  —  WQAM.  WQAM-FM 


The  Miami  Herald  ALO^'E  ftellN  the  Greater  Miami  Market. 
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SYNDICATES 


Many 


Write  In  Ideas, 
But  Few  Are  Chosen 


that,  it’s  a  gamble.  I’ll  knock  “You  can  put  little  in  caps,” 
on  wood  and  say  we’ve  been  he  laughed.  “I  don’t  care.  But 
pretty  lucky  here,  meaning  that  seriously,  the  answer  is  no,  I 


only  a  few  have  fizzled  out  on 
us.” 

What’s  the  average  life  of 
a  syndicated  product,  George? 
Would  you  say  10  years  is  a 
good  span  ? 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  suppose 


don’t  want  to  do  a  column.  I 
have  enough  to  do.” 

Hoto  Syndicate  Began 

More  than  150  Kansas  editors 
and  publishers  attending  the 


By  James  L.  Collings 

If,  as  an  editor,  you’ve  ever  In  the  course  of  a  year, 
wondered  what  kind  of  people  George  said,  his  syndicate  re¬ 
submit  what  kind  of  material  ceives  between  3-4,000  text  fea-  suggestions  come  from  news-  Gazette  editor’s  role  in  the  birth 

to  a  syndicate,  tures  and  5-6,000  strips  and  paper  editors  and  most  of  the  of  the  Adams  syndicate.  It 

George  Little’s  about  1,000  panels.  Not  more  ^gst  material  comes  from  fa-  started  as  a  desperation  move 

the  man  to  see. . -  -  - 


you  could  use  ’  that  figure,  formal  opening  of  the  William 
though  I’ve  never  figured  it  Allen  White  Historical  Center 
out  closely  for  the  averages.”  University  of  Kansas 

GFC  is  no  different  from  recently  heard  George  Matthew 
other  shops.  Some  of  the  best  Adams,  tell  of  the  Emporia 


George,  an  It’s  like  sneaking  through 
Oklahoma  1  a  d  radar  net  with  a  WWl  plane, 
with  a  New  On  Slick  Paper 

York  manner  tough  as  it  is,  there  are 


manner 
who  looks  as 
though  he 
could  step  into 


those  aspirants  who  won’t  quit 
trying. 

„  , ,  j  “One  of  our  new  secretaries,” 
a  Hollywood  OeQ^ge  said,  “thought  a  guv 
Little  prpsi-  around  here  quite 

,  J  was  an  employe.  He 

era  Features  Corporation,  one  He  was  just  an  old  die- 

of  the  largest  syndi^tes  ^ 

t/"  number  of  times.  He  couldn’t 

It  Every  Time”)  might  say 

about  George: 

“He’s  the  greatest,  the  mer 
riest,  the  bestest.” 

These  slightly  swollen  adjec- 


than  1/10  of  1%  is  acceptable,  miliar  bylines,  recognized  pen  after  Mr.  Adams  had  lost  his 
It’s  like  sneaking  through  a  strokes.  job  with  a  New  York  meat 

‘S'*  h  ♦  p'  »  packer  as  an  advertising  copy 

®  writer  during  the  panic  of  1907. 

“They  are  friends  of  our 
regular  syndicated  authors,” 

George  says,  “and  they  come 
to  us  with  a  worked-out,  proven 
idea. 

“They  are  a  relief  from  the 
public  relations  people  who 
have  fish  to  fry  and  the  semi¬ 
socialites  who  come  in  here  •  j  . 

and  ask  to  write  up  Europe  fived  for  writing  some  copy 
^  while  on  a  pleasure  trip.  ®  ^“rniture  company. 

no  for  an  answer  and  arri.;,,  _ _  u 

would  turn  up  here  too  many  ^  * 

times  a  week.  We’ve  had  others  floored  when  we  tell 

like  him.  New  INS  Offices 


Mr.  Adams  said  he  hired  Mr. 
White  to  cover  the  1908  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  from  a  human 
interest  angle  for  a  fee  of  $1,- 
600,  or  25  cents  a  word,  while 
the  “syndicate”  consisted  of  one 
client,  an  office  rented  on  credit, 
and  a  set  of  office  furniture  re- 


“Then  we  had  the  fellow  who 


lished,  honest-to-god  newsmen 
the 


tives  would  be  in  reference  to  brought  in  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  It  X^can  wRe  *^n°who  hllve  Paradc  RoutC 

S.  George  Little’s  knowledge  of  was  terrible.  He  told  us  his  man  ’ 

the  business  that  pays  him  so  local  editor  had  said  it  was  too  i  •  i  a 

well.  It’s  the  mostest.  good  to  waste  newsprint  space  J  socio  ogical  and 

. .  ...  nr.  physical  and  social  mores  of 

“All  kinds  of  things  come  Europe, 

from  all  kinds  of  people,”  “He  wanted  to  know  if  we  “I’m  not  kidding  Thev’re 

George  said  at  a  corner  table  him‘*soTt‘*wo!flH^h  surprised.  They  have  an  &ltxx\ 

attended  by  three  waiters  who  so  it  would  be  printed  on  down 

were  freeh  out  of  eervice.  *'‘^^S'V”.he  ouality  of  the 

offeriu^,  however  everythin.  5'  .EL*  or  ’-mtlT 
gets  a  once-over.  In  this  busi-  /  rvn  -e  \  tt>i  i 

and  artists  approach  us  with  ness,  a  careless  refusal  may  be  wood’  (a  GFcTridgrcol^m^  thr^hi^d  Toor^r  tTe“'^;e^^ 

feature  ideas,  but  at  the  same  your  competitors  opportunity.  Qnce  a  column  of  panel  or  Pennsylvania  Building  at  13th 

time,  as  in  all  newsnaner  “All  fnofi.wno »  .  .  toiumn  or  panel  or  / _  „ _ „,.i„„„s„  a,,... 

strip  becomes  successful,  in  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 

other  words,  you  have  a  lot  of  move  was  made  from 


Quacks,  Oddities 
“Frequently  top  name  writers  gets  a~  once-over.  in  this'  busi- 


Washington 
The  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  Washington  bureau  and  the 
offices  of  its  news-picture  af¬ 
filiate,  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos,  have  moved  to  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  heart  of  the 
government  area  here. 

INS  and  INP  now  occupy  ad¬ 
joining  air-conditioned  suites  on 


imitators,  and  they  seem  as¬ 
tounded  when  you  turn  them 
down. 

“In  many  cases,  the  imita- 


the  former  Washington  Times- 
Herald  Building. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  INS 
bureau  chief,  pointed  out  that 
the  new  headquarters,  besides 
being  on  the  direct  White 
House-Capitol  route,  are  near 
transit  terminals  and  its  win¬ 
dows  overlook  “The  Avenue  of 
Presidents”,  providing  an  unri- 


time,  as  in  all  newspaper  “All  features,”  George  said, 
offices,  we  have  our  share  of  “are  carefully  screened  by  a 
quacks  and  oddities.  group  of  editors  (homegrown) 

“I’m  referring  to  the  reli-  and  also  tested  with  our  six 
gious  fanatic  and  the  writer  who  salesmen.  Rejects  are  returned 
knows  he  is  good  because  all  of  with  a  specially  typed  note, 
his  friends  have  told  him  so-  This  chore  alone  keeps  one  girl 
they  have  to-and  the  man  who  busy. 

wants  to  bury  himself  alive  and  Salesmen  Important  You’d  think  they’d  present  at 

wite  the  syndicated  story  of  breaks  down  this  way.  least  a  variation  in  theme, 

how  it  feels.  editorial  secretary,  a  girl,  “I  remember  when  Elmer 

“Probably  the  most  pitiful  gees  everything  first.  If  the  Wheeler  did  the  fat-boy  series.  _  ,  ^  „ 

cases  are  those  newspapermen  material  is  impossible,  she  alone  We  were  deluged  with  copies,  valed  vantage  point  from  which 

in  their  50’s  whose  greatest  am-  does  the  rejecting.  If  there’s  “As  Bob  Morgan,  our  editor,  to  report  inaugural  parades,  etc. 

bition  always  has  been  to  write  any  question  at  all  about  its  said:  ‘The  waiting  room  at 
a  column.  They’ve  been  working  merit,  she  passes  it  along.  GFC  looked  like  the  front  en-  * 

and  planning  for  years,  see,  and  “if  the  consensus  right  off  is  trance  to  the  steam  room  of  2  Offset  Weeklies 

no,  well,  that’s  it.  On  the  a  slenderizing  salon.  Everyone  Irving  Tex. 

other  hand,  if  it’s  yes  or  may-  wanted  to  tell  his  dieting  ex-  .  ,  ’  ’ 

be,  then  it  comes  to  me.”  periences.’  Reporter  Publishing  Co.  of 

“If  I  think  it  has  potentiali-  “Yes,”  George  said,  “it  Fort  Worth  has  begun  publish- 

ties,  I  discuss  it  with  our  sales-  seems  everyone,  little  and  big,  ing  two  offset,  six-column 

It  almost  makes  you  want  to  men — they’re  important,  boy;  wants  to  write  a  column.”  format  papers  here,  the  News- 

cry,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  You  they  know  the  market — and  out-  Is  that  a  play  on  words.  Record  on  Thursdays  and  the 

have  to  turn  them  down  be-  side  editors.  George — that  little  business?  Citizen  on  Sunday  mornings, 

you  couldn’t  sell  their  “If,  after  all  this,  everyone  Do  you  mean  little  with  a  small  Charles  Puckett,  fomerly  of  the 


they’ve  been  all  around  town 
trying  to  peddle  it,  then  they 
give  you  something  amateur¬ 
ish. 

“You  feel  sorry  for  the  guys. 


creation  to  the  worst  paper.”  concurs,  then  it’s  in.  After  1  or  a  capital? 


Borger  News-Herald,  is  editor. 
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Fifty  million  BRIDGE  Fans  can’t  be  wrong  . . . 

in  recognizing  Charles  H.  Goren,  as  the  best  Goren’s  books  have  been  best  sellers  annually 

player  of  them  all!  Goren  has  won  far  more  in  this  country,  England,  Spain  and  France, 

tournaments  than  any  champion  in  history.  And  his  column  is  read  and  clipped  in  millions 

every  major  trophy,  the  All-American,  is  a  of  American  homes ! 

life  master  of  the  American  Contract  Bridge  “Goren  on  Bridge”  is  a  daily  feature  adding 

League,  and  since  1935  each  year  has  ranked  prestige  and  the  class  market . . .  gets  the  vote 

among  the  ten  best  in  the  U.  S.— a  unique  of  both  circulation  and  advertising  directors! 

distinction  achieved  by  no  other  authority.  And  his  newer  features  “Canasta  Column” 

As  a  senior  at  McGill  University,  Goren  and  the  “Introductory  Series  for  Beginners” 

played  pinochle...  invited  to  a  bridge  party,  are  drawing  fans  and  following ...  building 

he  didn’t  know  the  game,  and  taught  himself.  circulation  among  choice  customers  in  all  age 

He  has  since  taught  millions ...  emphasizes  and  income  brackets, 

the  logic  of  cards  rather  than  the  systems ...  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 

believes  bridge  is  a  social  game.  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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State  College 
Regents  Open 
Door  to  Press 


Tucson,  Ariz. 


Breaking  a  tradition  that  has 
stood  for  at  least  30  years,  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  and  State  Col¬ 
leges  announced  the  press  will 
be  admitted  to  future  “general 
deliberations  of  the  board.” 


vember  meeting  to  be  held  soon. 

Regents  said  the  new  ruling 
would  become  effective  at  the 
Nov.  20  meeting  so  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  newspapers  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend. 

Mr.  Mathews,  who  made  the 
motion  to  open  the  meetings, 
long  had  been  identified  as  one 
of  the  opponents  to  such  ses¬ 
sions.  The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette  spearheaded  the  newspa- 
papers’  request  for  open  meet¬ 
ings. 


The  regents’  action  followed 
a  request  by  William  Small, 
publisher  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  that  a  reporter  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
board  here  Oct.  16. 

After  45  minutes  of  discus¬ 
sion  behind  closed  doors,  John 
G.  Babbitt,  of  Flagstaff,  board 
president,  walked  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  and  said  to  waiting 
newsmen : 

“Boys,  better  get  your  smell¬ 
ing  salts.” 

William  R.  Mathews,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  here  and  board  secretary, 
then  read  a  resolution  which 
stated  that  “properly  accredited 
press  members  will  be  admitted 
to  general  deliberations  of  the 
board”  beginning  with  the  No- 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 


Consultant 


80  Federal  Street 
Boston.  Mass. 


317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  advertising,  the  Keister 
“Support  the  Church”  feature,  after  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  you 

VARIETY  •  QUALin  •  PERMAMENCY  •  PROFIT 

in  each  and  every  ad.  Over  900  newspapers  now  use 
this  nationally  popular  series  regularly. 

Write  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Cowles  in  Group 
For  A-Industry 


Sat.,  Edition 


I 


Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  has  be- 


Dropped,  But 
Price  Stands 


Times  Adds  4  More 
To  25-Year  Group 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Scranton  Times’  25-Year 
Club,  taking  in  four  new  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  organization’s  32d 
annual  dinner,  boosted  its  to¬ 
tal  membership  to  119  or  40% 
of  the  employes. 

The  119  members  represent  a 
total  of  3,808  years  of  service 
and  the  occasion  marked  the 
59th  anniversary  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Times  by  the  late 
E.  J.  Lynett. 

New  members  are:  Mary 
Driscoll,  accounting;  Edward 
Grabowski,  circulation ;  Philip 
George,  stereotype ;  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Kantack,  maintenance,  re¬ 
tired. 


come  a  member 
of  an  invest¬ 
ment  g  ro  u  p 
which  has  been 
formed  to  fi¬ 
nance  develop¬ 
ment  of  peace¬ 
time  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  initial 
group  of  13, 
composed  of  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  financiers,  has 
retained  Robert  LeBaron,  for¬ 
mer  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Atomic  Energy,  to 
study  industry  possibilities  un¬ 
der  the  amended  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Act. 


Cowles 


TV  Camera  Is  Basis 
In  Appealing  Conviction 


Miami 

A  woman,  convicted  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  during  a  Dade 
County  investigation  of  Com¬ 
munist  activities,  has  asked  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  to  free 
her  because  the  presence  of  a 
television  cameraman  taking 
pictures  during  the  hearing 
violated  her  rights. 

Mrs.  Molka  Bare’s  lawyer, 
Daniel  L.  Ginsberg,  told  the 
court  that  the  presence  of  a  TV 
cameraman  so  upset  him  he 
could  not  properly  conduct  the 
defense. 

State  Attorney  George  Brau- 
tigam  argued  that  the  TV 
cameraman  did  not  interfere 
with  the  orderly  processes  of 
the  court.  He  said  the  camera¬ 
man  did  not  use  lights  and 
most  of  the  pictures  were  taken 
in  an  anteroom. 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

The  Canandaigua  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger,  158-year-old  paper  in 
the  5,000  circulation  bracket, 
has  eliminated  its  Saturday 
edition  but  has  maintained  the 
30c  weekly  charge  for  home 
delivery. 

The  nickel  which  subscribers 
formerly  paid  for  the  Saturday 
paper  now  constitutes  a  “ser¬ 
vice  charge,”  readers  were  ad-  ^ 
vised.  The  bulk  of  it  will  go  to  r 
the  carrier  boy  in  an  incentive  , 
plan  designed  to  eliminate 
“skips”  and  otherwise  improve  J 
service. 

Radio-TV  programs  are  now 
published  on  Friday  and  comics 
are  doubled  up  on  Monday. 

“The  few  local  items  of  news 
formerly  carried  in  Saturday’s 
issue  will  appear  on  Monday," 
the  announcement  said.  It  was 
explained  that  the  five-day  week 
had  curtailed  Saturday  activi¬ 
ties  in  local  clubs,  etc.  Em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper  also  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  five-day 
week,  the  publisher  said. 

“In  times  of  ever  mounting 
costs,”  the  paper  added,  “it  is 
not  feasible  to  publish  any  edi¬ 
tion  that  cannot  pay  its  way."  ' 


STRASBURO.  VIROINIA 


Vetc  ABC  Booklet 
Deals  with  Weeklies 

Chicago 

A  new  brochure,  dealing  with 
the  “ABC’s”  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  membership  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  was 
distributed  at  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association’s  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  weekend. 

John  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Press,  NEA  ABC 
and  Circulation  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  said  there  are 
more  than  700  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  weekly  papers  in  the 
Bureau.  He  urged  that  at  least 
2,000  weeklies  join  so  as  to 
present  a  standardized  circula¬ 
tion  package  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Brennan  Must  Go 
To  Trial  on  Charge 

Washington 
The  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  upset  an  appellate 
court  decision  reinstating  an 
indictment  against  Ray  Bren¬ 
nan,  Chicago  Sun-Times  repor¬ 
ter  who  was  charged  with  im¬ 
personating  a  federal  officer  to 
obtain  a  transcript  of  testimony 
given  to  the  Senate  crime  in¬ 
vestigating  committee.  The  re¬ 
porter  made  admissions  war¬ 
ranting  indictment,  but  his 
counsel  claimed  such  statements 
to  the  Senate  committee  counsel 
are  “privileged”  and  can  not 


be  used  in  court  proceedings. 


Series  on  Red  China 

Washington 
A  series  of  11  articles  on  the 
impact  of  Red  China  on  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ferdinand  Kuhn  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  and  has  been  sold  for 
simultaneous  presentation  in  26 
other  dailies,  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Pictures  illustrating  the  series 
were  made  by  Delia  Kuhn,  wife 
of  the  author. 
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What  Our 
Readers  Say 

{Continued  from  page  2) 


would  be  of  immense  value  to 
the  real  estate  and  building: 
trade  in  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  Area.  We  would  appreciate 
your  permission  to  reprint  this 
article  for  distribution  by  the 
Bulletin  to  over  2,000  firms  and 
individuals  in  this  section  doing 
business  in  the  real  estate  field. 


Interpretation,  I  believe, 
should  come  from  a  well-in¬ 
fo  r  m  e  d  and  understanding 
source  that  can  read  between 
the  newswriter’s  lines  and  whip 
up  a  consistent  and  harmonious 
interpretation  to  be  printed 
where  it  belongs — on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

The  best  learned  of  our 
judges  withhold  opinions  and 
defer  judgment  pending  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  briefs.  Why 
should  a  reporter  or  editor 
shoot  off  a  cramped,  distorted 
spur-of-the-moment  interpreta¬ 
tion  “under  pressure  of  dead- 


Advtrtittmmt 

From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


George  D.  Hoffman 
Advertising  Promotion, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Deadline  Opinions 

To  THE  Editor — Forgive  my 
tardiness,  but  you  have  done 
well  (typographically)  in  your 
switch  of  cosmetics.  .  .  .  But  I 
originally  sat  down  here  and 
flipped  my  tattered  ribbon  to 
the  unraveled  side  to  add  my 
“Amen”  to  F.  M.  Flynn’s  com¬ 
ment  and  warning  anent  “In¬ 
terpretive  Writing”  (E&P,  Sept. 
11,  page  8). 

I  have  been  messed  up  for 
more  than  40  years  (editorial 
side)  in  this  .  .  crazy,  cock¬ 
eyed,  wonderful,  stimulating, 
nerve-wracking,  lovable,  exact¬ 
ing,  rewarding,  and  completely 
unpredictable  occupation” — and, 
incidentally  got  several  jobs 
across  the  nation  by  way  of  ads 
in  E  &  P.  My  forte  was  report¬ 
ing — I  like  rewrite  next.  In 
later  years,  an  amputation  and 
divers  other  infirmities  here 
and  there  have  reduced  my  ac¬ 
tivities  to  a  daily  column  in  a 
lively  and  progressive  “small 
town”  newspaper —  the  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Valley  Times. 

This  humble  chore  has 
brought  me  more  happiness  and 
pleasure  (via  reader  letters) 
than  anything  I  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  and  I  shall  venture  that 
I  derive  more  deep-down  sleep¬ 
ful  nights  therefrom  than  any 
of  the  fabulously  brilliant  (and 
interpretive)  contempories  with 
whom  I  am  permitted  to  cavort 
on  our  editorial  page. 

The  foregoing  is  used  merely 
to  suggest  that  perhaps  this 
voice  in  the  wilderness  (damn 
those  cliches!)  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  note. 

In  my  book,  news  reporting 
should  be  objective.  The  man 
or  woman  on  the  beat,  whether 
it  be  a  rural  police  station,  the 
county  courthouse  or  the  state 
Capitol,  hasn’t  time  (and  sel¬ 
dom  the  ability)  to  impart  cor¬ 
rectly  the  “why”  in  his  or  her 
story.  He  or  she  is  too  crowded 
»nd  jostled  in  the  vineyard  in 
which  they  toil. 


lines”? 

When  that  happens,  then  of  j 
a  certainty  will  come  chaos  and  i 
confusion,  and  Brother  Flynn’s 
prediction  will  have  been  veri-  | 
lied — “We’ll  see  some  very 
messy  newspapers.”  So  help  me 
that  will  be  the  case! 

R.  R.  Coates 
— Beaver  (Pa.)  Times.  i 

Stars  on  the  Air 

To  THE  Editor:  Catching  up 
on  my  mail  and  reading  after 
a  month’s  vacation  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  set  of  facts 
which  I  turned  up  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  some  direct- 
mail-advertising  which  was  left 
at  my  home. 

T.  S.  Irvin  in  “Press  Must 
Promote  Newspapers,  Not  TV” 
(E&P  Sept.  25)  reported  how 
Bob  Considine  hit  the  sawdust 
trail,  confessed  his  sin  and 
promised  to  reform. 

Shortly  after  reading  this,  I 
opened  a  piece  of  mail  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  Health  &  Accident  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  I  enclose,  urgpng  me 
to  mail  a  coupon  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  insurance.  I  was 
struck  by  these  three  lines  in 
the  form-ad  —  “See  Greatest 
Moments  in  Sports  on  TV. 

“Hear  Bob  Considine  on 
Radio. 

“Consult  your  newspaper  for 
TIME  and  STATION.”  | 

Irvin’s  piece  and  Ed  McClan- 
ahan’s  beef  buttress  my  think¬ 
ing  of  many  years  that  news¬ 
papers  are  on  pretty  wobbly 
ground  in  complaining  about 
TV  when  the  newspapers  per¬ 
mit  their  high  priced  talent — 
Considine,  Sullivan,  Winchell, 
et  al  —  talent  which  became 
high  priced  because  of  their 
achievements  in  newspapering 
— to  perform  as  fish  and  fowl. 
Here  in  Miami,  local  TV  pro¬ 
gramming  would  be  pretty  dull 
without  the  newspaper  men  the 
stations  continually  scramble 
for. 

John  T.  Bills 
Business  and  Financial  Editor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Smitty^s 

Not-So-Silent  Partner 

Dropped  into  Smitty’s  gas  station 
one  day  last  week  and  met  his  new 
partner  who  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
talker. 

**Whafll  it  beV*  asked  Smitty.  Be¬ 
fore  I  had  a  chance  to  answer  I  heard 
a  strange  voice . .  '.'Fill  *er  up!  Fill  *er 
up!**  And  there  was  Smitty*s  partner 
— one  of  those  parakeets  perched  next 
to  the  gas  pump. 

“Took  me  a  month,”  Smitty  said, 
“but  I  finally  taught  him  to  say  those 
magic  words.  It’s  sure  paid  off  in  new 
business — he’s  had  a  good  influence  on 
my  customers.” 

From  where  I  sit,  Smitty’s  bird  may 
be  good  for  business— and  may  get 
him  a  few  laughs.  But  when  people 
act  like  parakeets,  they’re  not  so  funny. 
For  instance,  those  who  keep  insisting 
over  and  over  again  that  their  neigh¬ 
bors  shouldn’t  have  a  glass  of  temper¬ 
ate  beer  with  their  supper  now  and 
then.  They’re  simply  repeating  their 
own  ideas,  without  any  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 
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Gen.  Adler 
Retiring  from 
Army  Dec.  31 


High-ranking  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the 
New  York  National  Guard  at¬ 
tended  a  testimonial  dinner 
here  Oct.  13  for  Maj.  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Infantry  Division  of 
the  Army  Reserve. 

General  Adler,  who  is  vice- 
president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  retire  from  the  Army  Dec. 
31  after  reaching  the  manda¬ 
tory  retirement  age  of  62. 

General  Adler  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  Universal  Mili¬ 
tary  Training.  As  chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Training 
Commission  he  made  recom¬ 
mendations  that  led  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  announce¬ 
ment  last  June  of  plans  to 
build  a  combat-ready  reserve 
of  3,000,000  men  through  a 
modified  form  of  universal 
training. 

General  Adler,  who  began 
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i.  #  Many  features  make  1 
the  GOSS  Bon-O-Mat  J 
I  a  stereotype  favorite.  ^ 
I,  Automatic  push  button  " 
P  control  and  micrometer 
[  impression  adjustment 
midce  it  an  efficient,  la> 

[:  bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
^  built  and  widi  a  free  | 
h  wheeling  roller  bearing  j 
I  upper  cylinder,  it  prom-  ^ 
[  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 

',THC  OOSS  raiNTINQ  MESS  CO. 
MOl;  W,  31«t  $fr»rt  .  i 
V  CMcogA  SO,  III.  ? 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  song  Is  in  order  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  Cope, 
vacationing  at  Fort  Montagu  Beach  Hotel  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  await  a 
piece  of  their  daughter  Peggy's  cake.  Mr.  Cope  is  publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  News  Messenger. 


his  military  career  as  a  citizen 
soldier  at  the  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  training  camp  in  1915, 
rose  from  the  rank  of  private 
to  that  of  major  general.  He 
served  overseas  as  a  field  com¬ 
mander  in  both  World  Wars 
with  a  total  of  six  years  in 
combat  infantry. 

Decorated  by  France 

In  World  War  I  he  served 
in  Europe  and  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
Silver  Star  and  two  Oak  Leaf 
clusters,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart.  France  awarded 
him  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm  and  made  him  an  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
also  received  the  Italian  Croa 
di  Guerre. 

In  World  War  II  he  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  service 
in  the  Pacific. 

He  served  in  World  War 
I  with  the  Seventy-seventh 
“Statue  of  Liberty”  Division 
from  the  New  York  City  area. 
When  that  division  was  reac¬ 
tivated  in  1946  as  part  of  the 
Army’s  Organized  Reserve  he 
was  made  its  commanding  gen¬ 
eral. 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AMAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Press  WomenPlan 
Tour  of  Mexico 

Chicago 

Plans  for  a  good  will  tour  of 
Mexico  next  March  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  board  meeting  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  here  last  week¬ 
end.  The  tour,  open  to  all  news¬ 
paper  women,  their  families, 
and  to  business  women,  will 
start  from  Chicago,  March  6, 
via  airplane. 

Mrs.  Irene  R.  Bedard,  Hib- 
bing  (Minn.)  Tribune,  past 
president  of  NFPW,  is  tour 
director.  Information  concern¬ 
ing  the  tour,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  15  days  in  Mexico  City, 
can  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Bedard.  NFPW’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  New 
Orleans  early  in  May. 

The  directors,  headed  by 
President  Helen  Ankeny,  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.,  reviewed  commit¬ 
tee  reports  dealing  with  a  new 
plan  for  regional  directors  of 
NFPW,  and  new  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  federation’s  annual 
news  and  feature  writing  con¬ 
tests. 


Negroes  Participate 
In  Majorette  Festival 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  first  public  school  com¬ 
petition  ever  staged  between 
white  and  negro  students  in 
West  Virginia  marked  the 
eighth  annual  Kanawhat  County 
Majorette  Festival  sponsored  by 
the  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 

More  than  11,000  persons 
filled  Laidley  stadium  to  see 
the  three-hour  musical  extrava¬ 
ganza  with  a  cast  of  1,000  high 
school  students,  including  128 
majorettes.  There  were  no  in¬ 
cidents  as  a  result  of  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  a  negro  school, 
even  though  the  schools  are  not 
yet  integrated  here. 


Daily  Is  Center 
For  Alaska  Vote 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

Newsmen  in  the  territory’! 
largest  city  worked  round  the 
clock  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12, 
to  bring  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  the  outside  world  running 
accounts  of  the  1954  general 
elections  here. 

The  Democratic  party  won 
a  sweeping  victory  in  the  bal¬ 
loting,  sending  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett  back  to  Washington, 
as  Alaska’s  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
time. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  Times 
was  unofficial  election  return 
headquarters  for  the  territory’s 
Third  Judicial  Division,  largest 
of  four  in  Alaska.  Bernard  J. 
Kosinski,  managing  editor,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Times-KENl 
operation. 

Visitors  to  the  Times  news¬ 
room  helped  out  in  the  task  of 
tallying  returns. 

Easy  access  to  returns  from 
other  Alaskan  cities  and  divi¬ 
sions  was  provided  by  a  new 
Associated  Press  circuit  con¬ 
necting  the  AP’s  office  in 
Seattle  with  16  member  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  in 
the  territory. 

• 

New  AP  Radio-TV 
Group  Is  Organized 

The  Associated  Press  Radio 
and  Television  Association  came 
into  being  recently,  to  serve 
AP  radio  and  television  mem¬ 
bers  as  APME  serves  newspaper 
members. 

The  organization  was  set  up 
at  a  New  York  meeting  of  the 
one-year-old  AP  Radio  Mem¬ 
bers  Committee,  of  which  Les 
Mawhinney,  of  KHJ,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  chairman.  In  addition 
to  linking  more  than  1,300  radio- 
TV  members  and  management, 
in  the  manner  of  APME,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  new  as¬ 
sociation  will  work  with  mem¬ 
bers  to  solve  their  local  pro¬ 
gramming  problems. 

• 

IP  to  Buy  Woodlol 
And  Big  Pulp  Mill 

Montreal 

Agreements  for  sale  by 
Brown  Corporation  of  its  Quebec 
woodland  holdings  and  bleached 
sulphate  pulp  mill  to  Canadian 
International  Paper  Company 
and  of  its  hydro-electric  power 
interests  to  Shawinigan  Water 
and  Power  Company  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to 
approval  of  the  shareholders. 
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Editor  Starts 
Joe  McCarthy 
Recall  Drive 

Leroy  Gore,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Sauk-Prairie  (Wis.) 
Star,  was  in  New  York  this 
week  to  plan  a  second  recall 
campaign  in  Wisconsin  against 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Gore  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  he  collected  335,- 
000  signatures  in  his  Joe  Must 
Go  campaign  in  his  home  state 
last  Spring  in  what  has  been 
called  “the  most  successful  fail¬ 
ure  in  history.”  He  said  tech¬ 
nical  errors  in  the  first  lists  of 
signers  will  be  corrected.  A 
name  plate  is  now  being  made 
for  each  bonafide  signer  and 
new  recall  petitions  will  be 
made  up,  beginning  in  January, 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  a 
recall  election  at  the  time  of 
the  Wisconsin  judicial  election 
in  April. 

The  editor  said  a  state-wide 
Bi-Partisan  Committee  to  Re¬ 
call  McCarthy,  made  up  of  100 
prominent  Wisconsin  men  and 
women,  will  direct  the  coming 
campaign  in  contrast  to  his 
own  dramatic  one-man  drive 
last  time.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  raise  $50,000  through  con¬ 
tributions  to  pay  expenses. 

Calls  for  Resignation 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  on  Oct.  16,  Mr.  Gore 
called  on  him  to  resign  to  spare 
the  Senate  “the  humiliating  task 
of  administering  a  censure  you 
so  richly  deserve  and  your 
neighbors  the  humiliating  task 
of  recalling  one  of  their  own.” 

Mr.  Gore  has  just  published 
a  book,  “Joe  Must  Go”  (Julian 
Messner,  Inc.,  New  York,  $2.95) 
and  he  said  its  profits  will  be 
donated  to  the  campaigpi.  On 
its  cover  jacket,  he  states: 

“I’m  Leroy  Gore.  For  30 
years  I  have  been  a  thoroughly 
respectable,  thoroughly  conser¬ 
vative,  thoroughly  smug  Repub¬ 
lican  country  editor.  For  1,560 
consecutive  weeks  I  have  taken 
a  firm  and  uncompromising 
stand  against  such  obvious 
evils  as  sin  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  found  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  about  my  support  of 
Senator  McCarthy  on  the  one 
hand  and  my  sanctimonious 
virtue  on  the  other.  Then  one 
day  something  occurred  that 
made  me  realize  that  Joe  Must 
Go.” 

That  “something”  was  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  a  neighbor’s  little  girl, 
after  watching  McCarthy  on 
TV,  as  to  whether  President 


Press  Analyzed 
In  College  Course 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Colgate  University’s  Eng¬ 
lish  communication  course  is 
stressing  the  study  of  the 
American  newspaper  this 
year. 

Leading  newspapers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are 
available  to  students  in  a 
central  reading  room  and 
each  student  is  required  to 
subscribe  to  a  national  or 
local  paper  to  analyze  it  in 
detail  as  to  its  particular 
character  and  the  quality  of 
its  coverage. 


Truman  was  really  a  traitor. 

Assisting  Mr.  Gore  in  run¬ 
ning  his  paper  and  in  campaign¬ 
ing  against  McCarthy,  and  ac¬ 
companying  him  to  New  York, 
is  Ed  Sachs,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  the 
Associated  Press  in  Des  Moines, 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 

Mr.  Gore  told  E  &  P  that 
his  newspaper  has  suffered  a 
15%  loss  in  advertising  since 
his  first  historic  editorial  call¬ 
ing  for  a  recall  was  published 
and  he  said  he  presumed  that 
eventually  the  advertising  will 
be  back.  He  reported  no  ser¬ 
ious  changes  in  circulation.  The 
Star  lost  many  paid-in-advance 
subscriptions  but  equalled  the 
loss  by  an  increase  in  street 
sales.  Mr.  Gore  said  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  3,400.  He  said  he 
and  his  family  have  been 
threatened  with  death  and  kid¬ 
naping  in  hundreds  of  letters. 
• 

State  News  Coverage 
Expanded  by  Star 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Star  has  ex¬ 
panded  the  area  of  its  direct 
news  coverage  to  include  seve¬ 
ral  suburban  towns  and  villag¬ 
es  in  Hennepin  county  and  a 
few  similar  communities  in 
neighboring  Ramsey  county. 

Under  general  supervision  of 
David  Silverman,  the  Star’s 
managing  editor,  a  staff  of  four 
or  five  persons  is  now  being  or¬ 
ganized  to  produce  a  state  news 
page  for  state  editions  and  a 
suburban  news  page  for  city 
editions. 

Forrest  Jenstad,  formerly  a 
news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Star  news  desk  to  direct  the 
expanded  coverage  program. 
Additional  coverage  of  suburban 
and  state  sports  news  is  also 
planned  by  the  Star. 


Better  Copy 
Plans  Mapped 
By  Realtors 

San  Francisco 

Studies  into  improvements  in 
copy  to  meet  findings  of  the 
recent  California  Real  Estate 
Association  survey  marked  ad¬ 
vertising  sessions  here  of  that 
organization’s  50th  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

The  survey  “indicated  the 
need  for  some  change  in  the 
distribution  of  advertising”  but 
the  main  value  was  to  establish 
a  series  of  guide  posts  on  copy 
writing,  reported  David  L.  Con¬ 
ger,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  study  (E  &  P. 
Sept.  11,  page  32). 

In  his  own  case,  Mr.  Conger 
has  established  a  new  system  of 
preparing  copy  and  a  method 
of  checking  the  results  of  each 
ad. 

“Each  salesman  writes  one 
ad  for  a  different  property 
every  week.  Each  phone  call 
received  is  logged.  These  moves 
show  the  results  of  each  ad  and 
also  give  the  best  days  for 
results,”  Mr.  Conger  explained. 


Use  of  12  full  pages  of  dis¬ 
play  copy  in  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times  was  described 
by  Floyd  Lowe,  who  told  fellow- 
realtors  they  can  “create  their 
own  page  of  classified  ads,”  at 
least  in  communities  of  up  to 
100,000  population. 

Sales  Copy  Preferred 

Mr.  Lowe  started  wth  pres¬ 
tige  copy,  but  later  shifted  to 
a  combination  appeal  which 
drew  more  phone  calls.  Instead 
of  “personality  advertising” 
which  showed  the  organization’s 
staff  in  photo  and  profile,  the 
company  revised  its  copy  to  dis¬ 
play  a  photo  and  description  of 
the  “best”  property  offering  of 
the  week.  Each  salesman  made 
a  selection  and  told  why. 

Mrs.  Mary  Riggle,  North  Hol¬ 
lywood  real  estate  broker,  said 
classified  should  get  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  realtor’s  appropria¬ 
tion.  She  labels  the  agate 
lines  as  “the  one  medium,”  but 
warns  that  selling  rests  on  the 
salesman. 

Thrust  into  copy  writing 
when  a  missing  ad  had  to  be 
replaced  at  once,  Mrs.  Riggle 
did  so  well  that  she’s  been 
writing  copy  since.  Her  system 
is  to  use  the  conversational 
manner,  directing  copy  at  “the 
one  buyer”  just  as  when  writ¬ 
ing  a  personal  note. 


We're  Searching 
For  A  Salesman 
To  Fill  An 
Opening  In 
Our 

Display 
Department 

PROMINENT  BUSINESS  PAPER 

Home  Office  in  Chart  Area  2  requires  a  SPACE  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  Established  Southern  Territory.  (Extensive  Travel.) 
Need  young  man  familiar  with  the  South  and  Southwest  and 
with  newspaper  background. 

Position  can  lead  to  establishing  headquarters  in  the  South. 

Salary  —  Bonus  —  Employee  Benefits. 

Send  full  qualification,  references,  etc.,  to 

Box  4332,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

(Your  identity  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence) 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Newsworthy  Photo 
Can  V  Be  Shocking 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  action  in  the  Federal 
Court  against  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  for  invasion  of  privacy  by 
the  re-publication  of  a  photo- 
gp’aph  from  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  was  dismissed  re¬ 
cently  on  the  ground  that  the 
photograph  was  both  news¬ 
worthy  and  of  general  public  in¬ 
terest.  (122F.S.327). 

The  picture  showed  a  woman 
on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
poised  to  jump  while  the  man, 
by  whom  this  suit  was  brought, 
stood  by  seeking  to  dissuade  her. 
This  photograph  was  re-publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  illustrating  an  article 
on  suicides. 

In  holding  that  here  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  privacy  had 
occurred,  the  court  referred  to 
a  decision  that  in  the  20  years 
and  more  since  it  was  rendered 
has  become  an  outstanding 
authority. 

Not  Actionable 

A  moving  picture  producer  in 
that  instance  portrayed  on  film 
the  life  of  a  prostitute  who  had 
been  indicted  for  murder,  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  later  had  reformed 
and  become  an  examplary 
housewife.  In  its  decision,  the 
court  said. 

“The  use  of  the  incidents 
from  the  life  of  this  woman  in 
the  moving  picture  is  in  itself 
not  actionable.  These  incidents 
appeared  in  the  records  of  her 
trial  for  murder  which  is  a 
public  record  open  to  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  all. 

“When  the  incidents  of  a  life 
are  so  public  as  to  be  spread 
upon  a  public  record  they  come 
within  the  knowledge  and  into 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  government  reports  that 
the  number  of  both  employed 
and  unemployed  dropped  slight¬ 
ly  in  September,  proving  that 
a  statistician,  at  least,  can  eat 
his  cake  and  have  it,  too. 


Republicans  have  taken  new 
hope  for  the  future  now  that 
Ike  is  doing  his  teeing  off  on 
the  platform. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


the  possession  of  the  public  and 
cease  to  be  private.” 

A  Birmingham,  Alabama 
newspaper  had  published  the 
picture  of  a  child  narrowly  es¬ 
caping  being  hit  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  Several  years  later  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  carried 
this  same  picture  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  an  article  on  pedestrian 
carelessness. 

Sustains  Decision 

The  Federal  Court  in  this  in¬ 
stance  sustained  a  decision 
against  the  publisher,  saying: 
“This  particular  child,  the  le¬ 
gitimate  subject  for  publicity 
for  one  particular  accident,  now 
becomes  a  pictorial,  frightful 
example  of  pedestrian  careless¬ 
ness.  This,  we  think,  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  privilege.” 

But  in  the  matter  of  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  incident,  the  court  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Where  the  photograph  por¬ 
trays  nothing  to  shock  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  decency  or  pro¬ 
priety,  where  there  is  nothing 
uncomplimentary  or  disagree¬ 
able  in  the  photograph  itself 
and  where  the  caption  and  arti¬ 
cle  has  nothing  that  makes  the 
photograph  uncomplimentary  or 
disagreeable,  no  actionable  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  right  of  privacy 
occurs.” 

Joint  Libel  Action 
Not  Maintainable 

The  dismissal  of  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion  brought  against  a  Tennes¬ 
see  newspaper  by  “Jerry  Smith 
and  N.  A.  Johnson,  individually 
and  as  president  and  secretary- 

RALEIGH,  North  Carolina... 

North  Carolina’s  3rd  City  in  total 
retail  sales  (metropolitan  area)  .  .  . 

$157,953,167 

(N.  C.  Dept,  of  Rev. — 12  mos.  ending 
June  30,  1964) 


News  and  Observer' 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
R.alei<]h,  North  Carolina 


119,747  Morning 
129,607  Sunday 

(Pub.  Statement  to  ABC,  9/30/64) 

Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


treasurer,  and  on  behalf  of  the  T^q^Kt  A 
class  of  persons  constituting  J-Zdlly  ixIJLfCCHo 
Knoxville  Printing  Pressman  ^  ^ 

and  Assistants’  Union  No.  118,  p^'priipf 

a  local  labor  union,”  was  affirm-  A  A  Lilli  T  Cl  U.ldi 
ed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^  , 

that  , tote.  (270S.W.2d375).  Jjj  PollCC  Raid 
The  article  published  by  the 

newspaper  referred  to  the  activ-  Montgomery,  Ala. 

ities  of  this  union  as  those  of  Birmingham  Post  Publishing 
communists.  The  publishers  Company  is  asking  the  U.  S. 
contended  that  a  joint  action  Circuit  Court  to  dismiss  a  $3,- 
for  libel  could  not  be  main-  500  invasion  of  privacy  judg- 
tained.  ment  against  it. 

Commenting  on  the  absence  Kenneth  Perrine,  attornej.  for 
of  any  decision  on  this  feature  ^he  publishing  company,  said 
of  libel  law  by  the  Tennessee 

courts,  the  court  adopted  as  an  handicap  a  reporter  in  pursu- 
authority  the  decision  in  an  ac-  gather  the  news, 

tion  against  the  Afro-American  .  J^®  ^‘'’■®®- 

iiewspaper  of  Baltimore,  Mary-  J"***:®,  tribunal  was  from  an 

award  to  Miss  Christina  Brown, 
former  secretary  to  Eugene 
“The  general  rule  of  the  Connor,  ex-Birmingham  police 
United  States,”  said  the  Mary-  commissioner, 
land  court,  “is  that  where  sev-  ,  r.. 

eral  persons  who  are  not  part-  Miss  Brown  accused  a  Bir- 

ners  and  who  have  no  commun-  mmgham  Post-Herald  reporter 
ity  of  pecuniary  interest  where-  with  invasion  of  her  privacy 
in  they  could  sustain  damage,  and  trespass  in  a  hotel  room 
are  injured  by  the  same  libel 
or  slander,  each  must  pursue  Houston,  Tex. 
his  remedy  therefor  separately.”  Attorneys  for  Miss  Brown  al- 
In  conclusion,  the  Tennessee  le&ad  that  the  reporter.  Bill 
court  said  in  the  dismissal  of  Mobley,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
this  action  against  the  Knoxville  spiracy  with  a  former  police 
weekly  newspaper,  officer,  Henry  Darnell,  to  em- 

“If  the  wrong  be  an  injury  ® 

to  character  or  person,  as  the  secretary  with  the  purpose  of 
injury  arising  from  slander,  as-  stopping  them  from  an  inves- 
sault  and  battery,  etc.,  it  is  dif-  tigation  of  himself, 
ficult  to  conceive  a  case  of  joint  ^  9"®  ^he  attorneys  D.  E 
right  of  action.  The  same  slan-  Ewing  said  Mr  Darnell  had 
derous  words,  which  would  af-  ^ 

feet  the  character  of  many  per-  ^®®"’* 

sons,  would  give  to  them  no  The  defense  said  Mr  Mobley 

joint  right  of  action,  for  the  law  ^  ^®®"  of  any 

recognizes  no  joint  ownership  of  conspiracy  because  he  didn  t 
character.  Each  person  owns  know  what  was  happening  at 
and  must  protect  his  own  char-  time  but  acted  on  a  tip 
„  from  Mr.  Darnell  to  be  present 

outside  the  hotel  room. 

•  The  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 

I  Mobley  in  the  room  were  pub¬ 

lished  only  after  they  had  been 
Newsmen  subpoenaed  for  evidence  in  Mr. 

San  Francisco  Connor’s  trial  in  police  court, 
in  three  fields  of  Mr.  Connor  was  convicted  of  un¬ 
law  will  provide  a  J®*®^  ®.®®"P®’}®y  ®t  the 

tures  for  San  Fran-  ^®5!!  *'®r 
lewsmen  in  Novem-  ®^®^"  fi’®^  tier  suit 

announced  here  by  against  the  newspaper  about  a 
allege  of  Law,  Uni-  f  nS®  ’"‘^‘‘tent,  asking 

■'alifnrnia  ^®^  $200,000  damages.  She 

^  ’  ,  claimed  that  she  had  been  at- 

s  IS  given  as  a  pub-  tending  a  party  and  had  gone 
in  the  hope  It  will  ^^om  to  “freshen  up.” 

etter  understanding 
jwsmen  and  their 

e  bar,”  reports  Dean  Centennial  Issue 
nodgrass.  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Judge  Leon  Yank-  The  weekly  Wellsboro  Agi- 
cture  on  “Protection  tator  marked  its  100th  anniver- 
[en  and  Public  Mat-  sary  Sept.  23  with  a  118-page 
William  L.  Prosser  issue.  The  150th  anniversary  of 
“The  Right  of  Pri-  Tioga  County  also  was  noted. 
George  A.  Helmer  Arthur  Roy  Doumaux,  editor 
ith  “Libel  and  Con-  and  publisher,  is  a  grandson  of 
ourt.”  one  of  the  original  owners. 
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Free  Legal  Series 
Offered  Newsmen 

San  Francisco 
Experts  in  three  fields  of 
newspaper  law  will  provide  a 
series  of  lectures  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  newsmen  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  is  announced  here  by 
Hastings  College  of  Law,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

The  series  is  given  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  “in  the  hope  it  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding 
between  newsmen  and  their 
critics  of  the  bar,”  reports  Dean 
David  E.  Snodgrass. 

Federal  Judge  Leon  Yank- 
wich  will  lecture  on  “Protection 
of  Public  Men  and  Public  Mat¬ 
ters.”  Dean  William  L.  Prosser 
will  discuss  “The  Right  of  Pri¬ 
vacy”  and  George  A.  Helmer 
will  deal  with  “Libel  and  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Court.” 
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iV£4  Fall  Meeting 


Press  ‘Bigheadedness’ 
Hit  at  Fol  Clinic 


Chicago 

Bigniess  and  superficiality 
were  blamed  for  the  public’s 
seeming  apathy  about  newspa¬ 
pers’  important  role  in  the 
people’s  right  to  know,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  L.  Neil  Plummer, 
University  of  Kentucky,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  16th  annual  Fall 
meeting  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  here  last 
weekend. 

“These  Leviathans  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  visible  from  almost  eve¬ 
ry  portion  of  the  people,  are  un¬ 
der  eternal  scrutiny,”  Dr.  Plum¬ 
mer  told  a  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  clinic  at  the  NEA  meeting. 
“They  have  grown,  year  by 
year,  into  a  hyphenated  hier¬ 
archy  of  journalism,  generating 
suspicions — p  e  r  h  a  p  s  not  for 
overt  acts — but  by  reason  of 
their  massive  proportions  which 
tend  to  number  their  social  con¬ 
sciousness  to  all  problems  save 
those  matching  their  own  mass. 

‘Heady  Stuff’ 

“Like  towering  skyscrapers, 
these  giants  of  journalism  have 
pyramided,  pushing  the  top 
floors  of  their  leadership  into 
rarified  climes  where,  any  man 
born  of  woman,  can  most  cer¬ 
tainly  mistake  his  own  ephe¬ 
meral  qualities  for  those  of  a 
^eat  American  journalistic 
tradition. 

“Let  him  speak  and  he 
is  news;  let  him  step  down 
from  his  throne  and  walk 
among  men  and  he  tramps  upon 
the  velvet  carpet  and  feeds 
upon  the  fatted  calf.  Heels 
click  as  officialdom  freezes  at 
attention.  It’s  heady  stuff  .  .  . 
Meglacephalia — big  headedness 
—wherever  it  may  be  seen  is 
ill-fitted  to  free  and  responsible 
journalism,  founded  as  it  is 
not  on  special  privilege  but 
upon  the  individual  right,  the 
sole  property  of  the  individual 
citizen.” 

Dr.  Plummer  pleaded  for 
journalistic  leaders  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  people ;  “they  must 
hear  their  murmurs  of  com¬ 
plaint.” 

In  the  matter  of  superficial¬ 
ity,  he  pointed  to  what  he 
termed  “your  own  ‘tragic 
truths’  whose  hidden  and  deep 
cancerous  roots  must  be  dug 
out  by  press  initiative.” 

“Doing  the  job  and  doing  it 
well  may  be  expensive,”  he 


said,  “but  it  is  not  an  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  employment  of  able 
and  competent  manpower  is  not 
even  a  luxury  when  our  very 
way  of  life  may  well  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  ...  It  is  one  thing  to  cluck 
our  tongues  an  intone  that  the 
volume  of  juvenile  delinquency 
has  increased  more  than  40  per 
cent  in  the  five-year  period  be¬ 
tween  1948-53 — it  is  still  a 
greater  act  of  responsible  jour¬ 
nalistic  leadership  to  bring  this 
national  tragedy  to  the  local 
level,  where  remedial  action 
may  not  only  be  undertaken, 
but  must  be  undertaken.” 

Seek  Better  Package 

Weekly  editors  asked  them¬ 
selves  the  challenging  question, 
“How  smartly  is  our  newspa¬ 
per  packaged?”  This  question 
arose  at  the  news  and  editorial 
clinic.  Better  packaging  is 
needed  for  better  leadership 
and  greater  advertising  volume, 
editors  were  told. 

John  Gordon,  Houma  (La.) 
Courier,  told  how  he  got  down 
to  the  grass  roots  level  on  his 
editorial  page,  by  writing  a 
critical  editorial  about  the  local 
father  who  permitted  his  four- 
year-old  boy  to  smoke  a  cigar. 
The  father  is  now  threatening 
to  sue  the  paper,  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  added  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  from  readers,  indicating 
that  public  opinion  was  on  the 
paper’s  side. 

“Are  we  doing  a  good  job  of 
dramatizing  our  editorials?” 
asked  Mr.  Gordon,  who  re¬ 
marked  that  many  weekly 
newspaper  editorial  pages  are 
drab.  He  told  how  he  took  a— 
lesson  from  the  big  dailies  and 
widened  his  editorial  columns, 
setting  the  text  in  larger  type 
and  with  bigger  headings. 

Local  Pictures  Stressed 

George  Van  Koevering,  Zee- 
land  (Mich.)  Record,  told  what 
local  pictures  can  do  for  a 
weekly,  providing  a  better  pack¬ 
aged  product.  “Full  coverage 
of  the  local  scene  means  pic¬ 
tures,  too,”  he  said.  “Type  to¬ 
day  won’t  do  the  job  alone. 
Local  pictures  ignite  reader  in¬ 
terest.” 

Too  many  publishers  put 
more  stress  on  the  advertising 
or  business  end  of  their  en¬ 
deavor,  and  neglect  covering 


local  news  and  features,  said 
Scott  Schoen,  Redwood  Falls 
(Minn.)  Gazette,  chairman  of 
NEA’s  News  and  Features 
Committee.  “I’ve  noticed,”  he 
said,  “that  where  newspapers 
are  short-handed  in  any  de¬ 
partment,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  news  end  than  any  other; 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  get 
along  with  so-called  ‘cheap’ 
help  in  covering  news,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  such  fields  as  high 
school  sports.” 

“My  feeling  is  that  a  lot  of 
newspaper  problems  in  the 
fields  of  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations  and  com¬ 
munity  leadership  would  be 
solved  with  more  capable  men 
and  women  handling  the  news 
departments,”  declared  Mr. 
Schoen.  “Our  success  in  build¬ 
ing  circulation  and  increasing 
our  advertising  goes  back  to 
our  success  in  getting  and 
keeping  reader  interest.  No 
event  in  a  community  served  by 
a  small  hometown  paper  is  too 
insignificant  to  report,  and  to 
report  completely  and  accu¬ 
rately,  and  I  might  add  fairly 
and  fearlessly.  That  requires 
considerable  legwork,  much  use 
of  telephones,  much  attention  to 
details.  It  necessitates  going 
to  meetings  when  we  would 
prefer  to  take  in  a  show  or 
stay  at  home.  It  makes  manda¬ 
tory  having  an  interest  in  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  having  their  con¬ 
fidence  that  you  know  what  you 
are  doing  and  will  respect  their 
confidences  and  avoid  putting 
them  in  a  bad  light  through 
careless  writing  or  editing.” 

Urges  Planned  Selling 

From  the  business  side,  it 
was  suggested  that  weeklies 
take  a  leaf  from  the  dailies 
and  begin  to  practice  planned 
advertising  selling  to  their 
merchants.  Clem  Erlander, 
Algona  (la.)  Upper  Des  Moines, 
offered  some  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  on  building  retail  linage. 

nTHE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  makes  it  easier 
for  an  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  check  and 
pay  for  newspaper 
advertising. 


Service  Offices  •mwtom  •emeus 
_  ^  •  eOLUMISS  •  NEHraiS 

•  SAN  FiANeisei 


f^thi  advertising 

CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


“We  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
‘must’  for  every  enterprising 
merchant,”  said  Mr.  Erlander, 
who  urged  publishers  to  get 
their  ad  staffs  to  see  the  need 
of  injecting  “sales  appeal”  into 
retail  ads.  He  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

(1)  Interest  the  merchant  in 
his  own  advertising;  (2)  talk 
percentages  of  sales  volume  to 
ad  expenditures;  (3)  talk  sales 
volume  and  how  to  increase  it; 
(4)  talk  ad  planning,  start  by 
talking  about  “next  week”  and 
then  seasonal,  etc.;  (5)  take  an 
interest  in  the  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  advertised;  (6) 
talk  ideas  as  to  proper  mer¬ 
chandising  and  retail  selling 
methods  to  back  up  newspaper 
ads. 

Urges  Positive  Approach 

Richard  Slocum,  Philadelphia 
iPa.) Bulletin  general  manager 
and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  presented  an  “accentuate 
the  positive”  approach  to  meet¬ 
ing  common  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  industry. 
He  told  NEA  members  that 
local  news  continues  to  be  their 
strongest  bulwark  against  the 
invasion  of  other  media. 

The  Fall  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  500  NEA 
members  and  guests.  President 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Transylvania  Times, 
presided. 

The  NEA-owned  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives  was 
reported  to  in  “extremely 
healthy”  condition  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint  and  of  increas¬ 
ing  service  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  under  the  one-order,  one- 
bill,  one-check  plan,  according 
to  C.  W.  Brown,  Oconomowoe 
(Wis.)  Enterprise,  retiring 
WNR  president. 

The  WNR  board  elected  Paul 
Smith,  Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Lyon 
County  Reporter,  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Brown. 

pT/ie  Poor  Alan’s 
Philosopher” 


ruai  1 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
—one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 
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No  one  knows  better  than  our  advertisers  why  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  the  perfect  place  to  tell  industry’s  story.  Read  this  letter  and  you’ll 
know,  too. 


Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  Yodj 


Telephone  BRyant  9-3052 


iishr 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  appearing  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
by  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  who  believe  the  best  way 
to  tell  the  people  is  to  tell  the  press. 


American  industry  tells  its 
stery  in  Editor  &  Publisher 


PROMOTION 


Time  to  Get  Material 
For  Your  Annual  Report 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

This  is  the  time  of  year  idea  PTOmotion  Manager  Bob 

when,  if  you  are  going  to  pub-  Weed  has  had  in  mind  for  sev- 
lish  an  annual  report  page  for  eral  years,  finally  coming 
your  readers  and  your  adver-  through  with  it  this  year.  Bob 
tisers,  you  ought  to  be  busying  plans  to  use  it  whenever  he 
yourself  with  the  material  for  feels  the  time  is  opportune  to 
it.  round  up  a  lot  of  information 

Of  course,  this  comer  hopes  about  his  papers  that  he  ought 
you  are  going  to  publish  an  to  share  with  readers, 
annual  report  page.  How  won-  Another  good  page  that 
derful  it  would  be  if  every  could  easily  be  adapted  by  other 
newspaper  in  the  country  were  newspapers  was  run  during 
to  publish  one.  The  obvious  Newspaper  Week  by  the  Mid- 
next  step  would  be  for  some  dletown  (Ohio)  Journal.  This 

newspaper-minded  organization  was  built  around  a  group  of 
to  gather  these  reports  to-  local  pictures,  good  ones,  that 
gether,  producing  in  effect  an  had  run  during  the  past  year 

annual  report  of  U.  S.  news-  in  the  Journal.  The  page  was 

papers,  and  put  this  into  the  headlined,  “The  penetrating 
hands  of  every  advertising  ex-  eye  of  the  Journal’s  camera 
ecutive  in  the  country.  What  puts  you  on  the  spot.”  Copy 
a  newspaper  story  that  would  mentions  that  more  than  3,000 
.  .  local  pictures  were  run  by  the 

If  you  are  thinking  of  an  an-  Journal  in  the  past  year, 
nual  report  page,  you  could 

study  a  page  the  Minneapolis  The  D.  C.  Story 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  pub-  /-<  • 

lished  as  a  “National  News-  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  an  in- 
paper  Week  Special.”  teresting  city  to  watch  for 

You  get  an  idea  of  what  the  promotion  Since 

page  contained  from  these  l^st  March,  when  the  TYasAiwg- 
headlines  over  the  “news”  Post  bought  the  Txrms  Her- 
stories  on  it:  “Your  Newspaper  been  especially  in- 

— Freedom’s  Forum,”  “Presi-  t^®sting.  The  Post  is  getting 
dent  Salutes  Newspapers,”  some  admirable  promotion 
“Scholarship  Plan  Offers  Car-  Putting  across  its  circulation 
riers  3  Types  of  Grants,”  *3  so"ie 

“Newspapers  Offer  Events  for  excellent  promotion  getting 
Public,”  “Staff  Men  Win  Top  its  advertising  linage 

Awards,”  “180,000  Use  Star  superiority. 

Program,”  “How  Advertising  in  Every  week  now,  the  Post 
Newspapers  Works  for  You,”  runs,  daily  and  Sunday,  a  full 
“Newspapers’  Writers  Travel  page  ad  telling  its  big  circula- 
the  World,”  “Sports  Writers  to  tion  story  in  a  new  and  more 
Cover  50  Football  Games.”  illuminating  way.  The  pages 
You  can  see  how  this  editorial  add  up  to  one  of  the  best  cam- 
format  adapts  itself  easily  to  paigns  of  the  kind  in  recent 
the  annual  report.  This  is  an  years.  “The  purpose  of  this 


FOUR-LETTER  WORD  for  reader  response  to  the  Crosswords  Punie 
Contest  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  would  be  H-U-G-E,  says  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Edward  P.  Kasun.  In  15  weeks  2,000,000  coupons  were 
received.  As  many  as  25  girls  (like  the  one  in  picture)  are  needed  to 
keep  up  with  the  entries.  Winners  get  a  25%  bonus  prize  if  entry  was 
submitted  on  postcard. 

campaign,”  George  E.  Wilt,  y  j .  w  . 

acting  promotion  manager,  tells  /f'l/f 
us,  “is  to  impress  on  our  read-  -t  I  ttltUI to 
ers,  and  particularly  on  local  _  ^  ^ 

advertisers  .  .  .  the  story  that  xP'UIQ  \PnftQ 
we  are  now  Washington’s  BIG  ^  kJVttUO 

276  to  Camp 

In  the  Bag  1 

Here’s  another  of  those  com-  Indianapolis 

petitive  brags  that,  in  our  book,  ^  lO-year-old  girl  accom- 
serves  the  newspaper  industry 

no  pod.  Its  a  2-plor  page  Indianapolis 

ran  by  the  Los  Angeles  (Cahf.)  Summer  and  told  the 

Daily  News  bragging  that 
“Only  the  Daily  News  among  j 

all  I^s  Angeles  newspapers  All  the  other  kids  do,  but  Dad- 
total  advertising  in  ^  hospital  and  Mother 

1954.”  Up  to  this  point,  even  „ 

'I  That  little  girl  did  get  to  go 

chart  that  serves  as  copy  in  carnn 

t^he  ad  shows  the  News  line,  in  276  other 

black,  going  up,  while  the  lines  ,  Xyovs  and  eirls 

of  the  four  other  L.  A.  news-  lortunate  boys  ana  gins 

.  j  •  J  ^  from  Indianapolis  and  Manon 

papers,  in  red,  are  goinpr  down.  ^  ^ 

What  this  does,  in  our  humble  County  got  to  spend  a  week  a 
opinion,  is  noi  to  show  the  through  the  Indianapolis 

xf  _ J  „„  oo  News  Summer  Camp  Fund. 

News  as  so  good  so  much  as  mi.  xt  .  .  j  .x  «  j 

.  ,  4.U  u  1  _ _  The  News  started  the  fund 

fl°eld  a7so  bad  off  by  giving  $5,000.  Public  con- 

And  then, wbat  appears  “b"tl.ns  boosted  the  total  to 
to  be  malicious  humor,  there 

is  a  “card”  prominently  dis-  News  camp  committee 

■played  as  part  of  the  ad—  estimated  that  it  cost  just  $15 
“Happy  Birthday  to  the  Mirror  ®  week  in  one  of  the  camps  in 
on  its  sixth  anniversary.  We  area  approved  by  the 

hope  these  advertising  figures  American  Camping  Association, 
don’t  spoil  your  party.”  Bah!  And  many  of  the  readers  of 
Promotion  Manager  Robert  ^^e  News  contributed  enough 
H.  Collins  of  the  Portland  to  sponsor  one  or  more  child  a1 
;  (Me.)  Telegram  and  Press  Her-  camp  for  a  week. 
aid  proved  one  thing  as  a  result  More  than  75  boys  and  girls 
of  Maine’s  recent  gubernatorial  from  settlement  house  areas 
!  election,  whether  the  nation  who  were  anxious  for  a  Sum- 
goes  as  Maine  goes,  Maine  mer  vacation  worked  to  help 
goes  as  at  least  some  Maine  earn  part  of  the  cost  of  a  week 
voters  predict  it  will  go.  He  at  camp. 

proved  this  in  a  Get  Out  the  Some  earned  less  than  $1  and 


lY  you  have  infernational  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Amtralio 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Writs  tor  oample  copy. 
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Five  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored 
Oct.  22  for  their  roles  in  the 
“advancement  of  international 
friendship  in  the  Americas” 
when  they  were  awarded  the 
1954  Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold 
medals  by  Columbia  University. 

There  were  two  “firsts”  this 
year — the  first  Cabot  award  to 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
first  award  to  a  newspaper 
published  in  a  British  colony 
(Jamaica)  in  this  hemisphero. 

This  year’s  awards,  the  six¬ 
teenth  made  by  the  University, 
went  to  Gabriel  Cano,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  El  Espectador,  Bo¬ 
gota,  Colombia;  Sidney  Gerald 
Fletcher,  managing  director. 

Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica;  Danton  Jobim,  editor-in- 
chief,  Diario  Carioca,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  Carlos  Ram¬ 
irez  MacGregor,  editor  and  co¬ 
proprietor  of  Panorama,  Mara¬ 
caibo,  Venezuela;  and  Lloyd 
Stratton,  assistant  general 
manager.  Associated  Press. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes,  established  in  1939  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of 
Boston,  are  awarded  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  on  recommendation  of  Dr. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Chicago 

Stratton’s  Work  Cited  “The  heart  and  core  of  our 

Maria  Moors  Cabot  Silver  ‘a 

T)i„  j  .  i  ..  mg  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 

Plaques  were  awarded  to  the  °  American  neonle  a  deen  and 

Associated  Press,  El  Especta-  American  people  a  deep  and 

j  ^  n  r.  -I  abiding  wish  to  live  safely.” 

dor.  Panorama,  the  Daily  rru  ?  iv.  u  ^ 

,  r>-  •  /-.  •  That  was  the  observation  of 

Gleaner  and  Diano  Camoca  ^  g^.year-old  man- 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Stratton  ■ 
noted  that  he  held  his  first  Globe-Gazette  and  vol- 

newspapor  post  on  the  Winfield  evangelist  for  the 

(Kas.)  Courier  m  1914  tecame  ^ 

affiliated  with  AP  in  1920,  and  ^^e  $10,000  Mutual  of 

has  been  with  that  service  ever  Qmaha  Criss  Award  and  gold 
since.  Mr.  Stratton  has  traveled  medal  at  the  board  of  directors 
in  Latin  America  since  1931.  dinner  of  the  National  Safety 
During  this  period  AP  estab-  Council  here  Oct.  16. 
ished  the  first  international  award,  largest  of  its  kind 

network  system  of  radiotele-  country,  is  presented  an- 

service,  more  than  nually  by  Mutual  of  Omaha, 
5,000  words  daily,  and  the  health  and  accident  insurance 
rst  daily  network  for  trans-  company,  to  the  person  or  per¬ 
mission  of  newsphotos  by  radio,  sons  considered  by  the  board 
Mr.  Stratton  said  he  was  giv-  of  judges  to  have  made  the 
ing  his  $1,000  award  to  the  Cor-  most  outstanding  contribution 
respondents’  Memorial  Fund  of  in  the  field  of  health  and  or 
the  Overseas  Press  Club.  safety. 

Mr.  Cano,  62,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Hall  said: 

Fidel  Cano,  who  founded  El  “A  way  must  be  found  to 
Espectador,  oldest  evening  pa-  convert  our  people  to  the  idea 
per  in  Bogota.  He  has  served  that  practicing  the  established 
his  government  on  several  oc-  rules  of  safety  is  an  indispens- 
casions,  as  a  member  of  Con-  able  element  of  good  citizen- 
gress  and  delegate  to  interna-  ship — the  minimum  require- 
tional  conferences.  ment.” 

editor  flc  PUBLISHER  for  October  23,  1954 


Mr.  Fletcher,  48,  has  served 
on  many  government  boards, 
has  traveled  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association. 

Mr.  Jobim,  48,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Brazil,  last  year  held  a  seminar 
at  the  University  of  Texa.-. 

Carlos  Ramirez  MacGregor, 
also  48,  has  been  imprisoned 
several  times  because  of  his 
courageous  editorial  policie.-?. 


J  SANTA  CLAUS 
CALLING 

PERSON-TO-PERSON 
AND  THE  CALL  IS  FOR 
YOU  MR.  PUBLISHER! 


His  “HO-HO-HO”  Won’t  be  so  jolly  if  you  don’t  get 
going  with  your  Holiday  preparations  and  help  your 
Readers  and  Advertisers  this  CHRISTMAS  SEASON! 

There  are  plenty  of  ads  to  be  sold — Copy  to  be  written 
and  dozens  of  other  Features  .  .  .  Your  Equipment  must 
be  ready  to  roll  off  those  gift  and  editorial  sections. 

CHECK  YOUR  LIST  OF  PLANT  NEEDS  NOW! 

Got  Plenty  of  Ad  and  Editorial  help? 

A  good  Supply  of  Type  and  Mats? 
Machinery  all  in  order? 

Plenty  of  Newsprint? 

Classified  Department  all  trained  for  Gift  Shopper 
Sections? 

FOR  WHATEVER  YOU  MAY  NEED  USE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CLASSIFIED  SECTION. 

We’re  sending  ad  replies  off  as  fast  as  we  get  them — 
be  sure  to  send  your  ads  now  and  make  this  a  happy, 
helpful  Holiday  for  your  community. 

WRITE  I 

WIRE  I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

PHONE  I  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3052 
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Weak  Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

sum  of  money  for  each  medium 
exclusively  in  comparable  mar¬ 
kets,  in  behalf  of  a  temporary 
floor  covering. 

“We  discovered,”  he  said, 
“that  radio  and  television  cre¬ 
ated  greater  name  recognition 
of  the  product,  but  newspapers 
sold  more  goods  per  dollar  of 
advertising.  And  we  were  able 
to  buy  much  more  advertising 
in  newspapers  than  our  budget 
would  get  us  on  television.  In 
one  test  city  we  could  buy  22 
pages  of  full-color  advertising 
for  the  same  amount  we  spent 
in  TV.” 

Color  is  the  key  to  a  lot  of 
new  linage  in  newspapers,  Ray 
Heffern  of  the  Ayer  agency  ad¬ 
vised. 

“We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
buy  full  color  in  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country,”  he 
said.  “There  are  about  500  pa¬ 
pers  offering  that  now  but 
there  are  so  many  variations  it 
isn’t  easy  to  schedule  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  a  national  basis.  Give 
us  some  color  as  soon  as  you 
can;  start  with  one  color  and 
black  and  work  up.” 

Broker’s  Advice  Sought 

After  Arthur  D.  Wright,  field 
representative  for  Julius  Math¬ 
ews  Special  Agency,  had  re¬ 
cited  the  need  for  local  staffs  to 
help  sell  national  advertising, 
a  publisher  put  this  question  to 
Mr.  Alper,  the  food  broker: 
“How  often  are  you  consulted 
by  ad  agencies  or  manufac¬ 
turers  on  the  expenditure  of  ad¬ 
vertising  money  in  your  mar¬ 
ket?” 

Mr.  Alper  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  a  food 
manufacturer  which  invited  his 
suggestions  for  placing  a  news¬ 


paper  campaign  in  behalf  of  an 
instant  dessert  (Amazo). 

“They  have  been  using  tele¬ 
vision  almost  exclusively,”  Mr. 
Alper  explained,  “and  they 
found  it  a  good  medium  for 
demonstrating  their  product. 
But  now  they  want  to  get  tough 
competitively  and  they  are 
turning  to  newspapers  because 
they  realize  that  the  printed 
message  is  tough ;  you  can’t 
change  it,  it’s  permanent,  you 
can  talk  about  your  product  in 
tough  language  and  everyone 
knows  what  you  mean.” 

There  are  some  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Alper  added,  who 
tell  us  to  mind  our  own  busi¬ 
ness,  stop  acting  like  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  and  get  out  and 
cultivate  retailers. 

“I  have  been  told,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “that  if  the  food  broker 
knew  more  retail  salesmen  and 
went  to  fewer  luncheons  with 
newspaper  ad  salesmen  he 
would  be  thinner  and  wealth¬ 
ier.” 

Pocket  Presentation 

Ed  B.  Scott,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  said  that  a 
pocket-size  card  presentation 
was  helping  to  annul  the 
“threshold  resistance”  that 
briefcase-carrying  ad  salesmen 
encounter.  This  year  his  paper 
will  have  a  million-line  gain 
over  1953,  Mr.  Scott  said.  The 
card  idea,  he  said,  was  copied 
from  one  he  used  while  working 
under  Sam  Bloom  on  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald.  Each 
salesman  who  is  caught  without 
the  presentation  in  his  pocket 
pays  a  fine  of  50  cents;  if  the 
ad  manager  is  caught  he  pays 
50  cents  to  each  salesman. 

David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Albert  Spendlove,  publisher 
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of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Tele¬ 
graph.  G.  Prescott  Low,  Quin¬ 
cy  Patriot  Ledger,  was  contin¬ 
ued  as  secretary,  and  Charles 
L.  Fuller,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise,  as  treasurer. 

In  response  to  a  request  from 
both  agency  and  advertiser 
spokesmen,  Mr.  Glavin  said  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  complete  distri¬ 
bution  data  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  market  would  be  re¬ 
doubled.  The  absence  of  figures 
on  two  major  markets  in  the 
area  dilutes  the  value  of  the 
16-year-old  reports,  agency 
men  commented. 

Mr.  Butcher’s  request  for  ac¬ 
tual  sales  figures  on  products 
covered  in  the  distribution  sur¬ 
veys  would  be  considered,  Mr. 
Glavin  said,  pointing  out  that 
it  entailed  a  large  additional 
expense  which  the  Bureau 
would  not  be  able  to  absorb  in 
its  present  budget.  Some  store 
inventories  have  created  prob¬ 
lems  for  newspapers  in  their 
relationships  with  advertisers 
and  frequently  the  data  is  mis¬ 
used  in  a  competitive  struggle, 
remarked  Daniel  B.  Ruggles  Jr., 
advertising  director  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler. 


New  ROP  Color 
Service  in  West 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  on 
Oct.  11  ran  a  color  photograph 
of  Gale  Storm  on  its  front  page 
to  herald  the  advent  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Radio-TV  Editor 
Hal  Humphrey,  presenting  the 
better  side  of  Hollywood  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sensational.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Ed  Murray  de¬ 
cided  to  use  the  color  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  series. 

This  marked  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe  Photo  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  new  ROP  color  service. 
According  to  Charles  B.  Bloch, 
editorial  director  of  Globe,  of 
North  Hollywood,  the  service 
climaxes  nearly  a  year  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  to  perfect  a  me¬ 
thod  of  making  color-separation 
positives  balanced  to  ANPA  ink 
standards. 

Heretofore,  Globe’s  color  ser¬ 
vice  had  consisted  of  original 
transparencies.  The  new  ROP 
service  consists  of  a  set  of  three 
color-separation  positives  and  a 
small  color  print  to  be  used  as 
an  editorial  guide  in  evaluating 
the  colors  on  the  black-and- 
white  positives. 

The  service  will  be  made 
available  immediately  to  those 
newspapers  presently  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Globe  color  service 
and  in  the  near  future  to  other 
ROP  papers. 


Pales 

tor  since 
Charles 
publisher. 


Fanning  Out, 
Pates  Is  ME 
On  Chronicle 

San  Francisco 
Appointment  of  Gordon  Pates 
as  managing  editor  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Son 
Francisco 
Chronicle.  Mr. 
Pates  formerly 
was  director  of 
promotion  and 
research. 

The  appoint- 
i  m  e  n  t  followed 

i  by  a  day  the 
resignation  of 
■.  A>Bi  L.  S.  “Larry" 
Fanning,  40, 
managing  edi- 

1945. 

Thieriot,  assistant 
said  the  change  in 
managing  editors  did  not  reflect 
any  change  in  Chronicle  policy. 

“After  21  years  I  am  leaving 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  be¬ 
cause  of  policy  and  professional 
differences,”  Mr.  Fanning  said. 
"For  my  part  there  is  no  bitter 
ness,  only  a  deep  sense  of  per 
sonal  loss  after  such  a  long  as 
sociation  with  a  fine  newspaper, 
“It  is  particularly  difficult  to 
be  leaving  the  finest  staff  ever 
put  together  on  the  West  Coast 
I  have  no  immediate  plans— 
except  to  start  looking  for  a 
job.  In  this  connection  I  am 
planning  a  trip  through  the 
middle  West  and  to  the  East 
coast  around  Nov.  1.” 

In  Mr.  Pates,  the  Chronicle 
again  has  a  managing  editor 
who  began  his  career  as  a  copy 
boy  of  that  newspaper.  Joining 
the  Chronicle  in  1939,  following 
University  of  Washington  grad¬ 
uation,  Mr.  Pates  advanced  to 
editorship  of  This  World,  the 
newspaper’s  Sunday  magazine, 
and  then  to  Sunday  editor.  He 
is  38  years  old. 

In  1947  Mr.  Pates  won  » 
National  Headliner  Award  for 
“outstanding  domestic  news  re¬ 
porting.”  This  was  for  a  story 
on  racial  prejudice  in  Lake 
County,  Calif.,  known  as  the 
Cobb  Mountain  incident,  and 
for  a  study  of  racial  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  He  served  in  both  the 
Army  and  the  AAF  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Fanning  joined  the 
Chronicle  in  1933  as  a  copy 
boy,  worked  on  copy  and  news 
desks,  and  advanced  to  the 
managing  editorship  after  ser¬ 
vice  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  is  a  director  of  the  AP 
Managing  Editors’  Assn. 
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The  Year  Book 
...the  One  Book 

...the  Only  Book 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WANT 
TO  REACH  MAJOR  BUYERS  OF  SPACE 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
are  leaning  harder  and  harder  on  the  365-day  usefulness 
of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  There 
are  many  solid  reasons  for  this — many  special  features 
of  the  YEAR  BOOK  that  are  available  in  no  other  single 
volume. 

Two  sections,  in  particular,  are  profitable  spots  for  you 
in  which  to  place  your  advertising.  One  is  the  Person¬ 
nel  Section,  highly  popular,  widely  used  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space.  The  other — a  new  section  which  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  last  year’s  edition,  “Special 
Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space.”  This  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  survey  among  the  Media  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  as  to  the  type  of  data  they  would 
find  most  useful. 

Perhaps  you’d  like  a  “double-header” — with  your  paper 
advertised  in  both  places.  But  in  any  event,  at  least  be 
in  one.  Regular  rates  apply.  Mail  your  reservation 
today. 


EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISERS,  SYNDICATES 
AND  OTHER  SERVICES  BELONG  HERE,  TOO 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  busy  newspaper  executives  just 
haven’t  the  time  to  read.  That  goes  for  the  editor  who 
buys  syndicate  material  ...  to  the  mechanical  “super” 
who  buys  equipment. 

But  they  both — and  lots  and  lots  of  other  newspaper 
people — have  time  to  read — and  refer  to — the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  They  have  time,  because 
they  know  the  YEAR  BOOK  saves  their  time  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  And  they  know  from  long  experience, 
it’s  complete  and  absolutely  reliable. 

If  ever  the  newspaper  business  had  its  own  encyclopedia 
— this  is  it.  Everything’s  here,  from  the  ground  up — 
press-room  and  mechanical  departments  right  up  to  the 
editorial  floor — where  features,  strips,  ideas  and 
columns,  even  type  format,  are  decided. 

For  a  full  year,  every  working  day  through  1955,  your 
advertisement  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  sell  its  head  off 
to  newspaper  executives.  And  you  can  do  it  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  E  &  P  rates.  Reserve  your  space  today. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

“YEAR  BOOK 

Times  Tower,  Times*Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Published;  February  25,  1955 
Deadline  for  Reservations:  December  31,  1954 
Final  Copy  Closing:  January  10,  1955 

Transient  rates — page.  $460.00;  half-page. 
$260.00;  quarter-page.  $145.00;  eighth- 
page.  $95.00;  or  contract  rates  app  y. 
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TV  Columnists 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

“It  would,  indeed,  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  we  had  a  system  of  re¬ 
viewing  a  show  before  it  is 
televised,”  ruefully  remarked 
Mr.  Gould. 

However,  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  on  rehearsals.  A  news 
magazine  once  tried  that  method 
of  reviewing  to  its  embarrass¬ 
ment.  A  rave  review  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  prospects 
in  rehearsal  and  the  show  turned 
out  to  be  a  miserable  flop. 

Press  Influence 

Mr.  Gould  was  asked  whether 
the  broadcast  industry  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  press  reviews. 

“After  six  weeks’  work  on 
the  other  side,  the  answer  is 
‘Yes’,”  he  replied  with  a  quick 
grin.  “The  influence  of  the  press 
is  still  great  and  the  power  of 
the  printed  word  is  there.” 

(Incidentally,  Mr.  Gould  was 
not  especially  kind  to  his  ex¬ 
employers  when  a  couple  days 
after  returning  to  the  Times 
he  reviewed  the  CBS  “Shower 
of  Stars”  under  the  heading, 
“Second  Color  Egg  Is  Laid.” 
He  reported  the  show  was  “both 
tinted  and  tedious”  and,  linking 
it  with  the  NBC  show  “Satins 
and  Spurs,”  added:  “From  the 
looks  of  things  color  may  be  the 
death  of  television  yet.”) 

Newspapers  over  the  country 
which  do  not  have  TV  critics 
are  making  a  mistake,  in  Mr. 
Gould’s  opinion. 

Miss  Van  Horne 

It  was  12  years  ago  when 
Harriet  Van  Home  became 
radio  columnist  for  the  Neiv 
York  World-Telegram.  After 
her  graduation  from  college, 
she  had  served  for  a  year  as 
society  editor  of  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time. 

“I  had  been  interested  in  fea¬ 
ture  writing  and  never  listened 
to  radio  but  I  was  delighted 
when  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper,  offered  me  a  by-line  col¬ 
umn-writing  assignment,”  she 
explained.  “I  really  served  an 
apprentice.ship  in  the  field  of 
radio.  After  World  War  II,  the 
column  became  for  a  period  a 
half-and-half  concoction,  divid¬ 
ing  its  attention  between  radio 
and  its  new  TV  cousin.” 

She  put  on  a  sponsored  in¬ 
terview  show  for  NBC  in  the 
days  when  the  crew  wore  pith 
helmets  as  protection  from  the 
100-degree  heat  generated  by 
the  glaring  lights.  At  present, 
she  appears  on  a  panel  quiz 
show  (“What’s  the  Story?”) 
confined  to  newspaper  people. 

She  said  she  has  turned  down 


all  offers  of  TV  appearances  ex¬ 
cept  on  newsmen’s  panels. 

80%  Criticism 

About  80%  of  the  Van  Horne 
columns  now  are  devoted  to  cri¬ 
tical  reviews — and  doubtless 
some  TV  performers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  feel  they  are  very  cri¬ 
tical.  Criticisms  are  varied  with 
intemdews  and  general  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  industry. 

“TV  has  improved  tremend¬ 
ously  and  now  everyone  wants 
to  be  a  critic,”  replied  Miss  Van 
Horne  in  answer  to  a  question. 
“People  have  more  leisure  time 
now  to  enjoy  it.  TV  has  become 
legitimate.  It  offers  Shakespeare 
now  and  has  come  a  long  way. 

“I  get  wonderful  reader  mail,” 
she  continued.  “People  care  pa.s- 
sionately  about  every  show. 
Everyone  is  a  self-appointed  re¬ 
viewer  and  he  or  she  likes  to 
read  the  opinion  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  reviewer.” 

2-Set  Viewer 

Miss  Van  Horne  does  all  her 
work  at  home  and  visits  the 
newspaper  office  only  once  or 
twice  a  week.  She  has  TV  sets 
in  her  livingroom  and  in  her 
bedroom. 

She  said  that  when  a  Balti¬ 
more  drama  critic  became  a  TV 
critic  he  was  sui^prised  at  the 
wide  range  of  knowledge  that 
is  required  for  intelligent  cri¬ 
ticism  in  the  latter  field,  which 
demands  knowledge  of  current 
events,  drama,  music,  science 
and  many  other  fields. 

“When  you  review  a  Shakes¬ 
pearean  play  that  is  viewed  by 
10,000,000  people  you  feel  more 
responsibility  than  in  covering 
a  play  given  before  a  few  in  a 
small  theater,”  said  Miss  Van 
Horne. 

John  Crosby  Begins 

John  Crosby’s  first  radio  col¬ 
umn  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  May  6,  1946, 
and  later  that  same  year  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  began 
distributing.  The  column’s  keen 
wit  and  sometimes  caustic  cri¬ 
ticism  soon  won  it  wide  read¬ 
ership  and  genuine  respect  bor¬ 
dering  on  fear  among  producers 
and  performers. 

Mr.  Crosby  had  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  for  his  newspaper 
with  his  special  beat  show  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  entertainment 
field.  After  serving  in  the  Army 
for  five  years  in  World  War 
II,  he  came  back  on  the  general 
assignment  staff.  His  editor, 
George  Cornish,  suggested  that 
as  he  had  handled  many  radio 
stories,  that  he  was  the  logical 
man  to  write  a  radio  column. 

“I  knew  little  about  program¬ 
ming,”  reminisced  Mr.  Crosby. 
“After  three  weeks  of  listening 
to  the  radio,  I  was  ready  to 


give  up  the  whole  idea.  My 
friend.  Jack  Gould,  who  was  Anfi 
writing  radio  for  the  Times, 
warned  me  that  I  had  to  re- 

member  that  I  was  now  out  of  .*  r  MJjUIIOi  x^CIS 
show  business  and  in  the  adver-  Memphis 

business.  Paul  Molloy,  radio-televis- 

Radio  was  completely  dom-  .  ... 

inated  by  advertisers,”  asserted  editor  of  the  Memphu 

Mr.  Crosby.  “That  is  not  true  Commercial  Appeal  who 
„  ,T.\r  1  u  1  -  u  crusades  against  television 

of  TV  and  we  are  back  in  show  j  u 

.  .  .  „  giveaways  and  who  has  never 

business  when  we  cover  it.  j  u  i  4?  i.- 

rru  Ti  ij  rr>  -u  1  played  a  hole  of  golf  in  his 

The  Herald  Tribune  column-  T _ _ _  ®  .  .. 

.  .  .  .  life,  won  a  $300  set  of  golf 

1st  said  he  believes  TV  is  im-  ,  f  _ 

clubs  on  a  television  give- 
proving.  j  , 

^  ...  away  deal. 

Criticism  Helps  jjj  advance  promotion  of  a 

“I  think  radio  grew  up  in  televised  golf  tournament  by 

complete  absence  of  criticism,  the  program  Today,  NBC  of- 

while  television  has  been  guided  fered  the  set  of  clubs  to  the 

and  helped  by  some  really  harsh  TV  columnist  who  printed 

criticism,”  explained  Mr.  Crosby.  the  closest  guess  on  the  win- 

“Criticism  means  something.  ning  shot.  Mr.  Molloy’s  guess 

Patterns  were  set  for  radio  was  closest  of  all  the  hun- 

without  caring  what  kind  of  dreds  received  from  TV  col- 

notices  newspapers  gave.  In  umnists  from  coast  to  coast. 

TV,  you’ll  find  the  great  net-  — 

works  lookinB  eacerly  to  the  j  j  programs  and 

notices,  which  mean  a  lot.  a  few  her!,  EOod  shows.” 

A  poor  show  can  be  knocked 

off  the  air  by  bad  notices  and  Nick  Kenny’s  Mail 

a  good  show  can  be  brought  Nick  Kenny  gets  more  mail 
back — ‘Mr.  Peepers’  is  an  ex-  than  anybody  at  the  New  York 
ample  of  bringing  back  a  nice  Daily  Mirror.  His  letters  last 
show  that  is  now  a  hit,”  con-  year  numbered  40,601,  com- 
tinued  Mr.  Crosby.  pared  with  30,526  for  Walter 

(He  was  flying  to  Hollywood  Winchell  according  to  the  Mir- 
to  gather  material  for  his  col-  ror’s  promotion  department, 
umn  the  day  he  was  inter-  “I  stick  pretty  close  to  TV 
viewed.)  but  I  have  the  power  and  per- 

“Some  of  my  friends  some-  mission  to  delve  into  anything,” 
times  ask  why  I  write  about  Mr.  Kenny  said.  “My  column  is 
a  show  if  it  alreatly  is  over  and  made  up  more  of  news  and  per- 
gone,”  said  Mr.  Crosby.  “It’s  sonalities  than  reviews.  For 
the  same  as  baseball.  After  see-  lack  of  space  I  can’t  do  justice 
ing  a  game,  you  like  to  read  to  critiques, 
the  reporter’s  account  of  it.  “I’m  just  a  big  corny  guy  who 
Tuck  Is  Newest  TV  show  at  home 

Jay  Nelson  Tuck  took  over  the  ^ 

New  York  Post’s  radio-TV  col-  I  ^  ^ 

umn  last  Jan.  18,  after  serving  we.sterns.  I  don  t  review 

as  night  city  editor  for  five  ’ 

years.  He  has  been  with  the 

Post  10  years,  and  was  with  the  ^^^Proving,  Mr.  Kenny 

World-Telegram  for  four  years 

before  that.  Shows  and  Sets 

The  Tuck  column,  appearing  “It’s  getting  better  because 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  is  de-  the  big  companies  that  own  the 
voted  to  TV  principally,  with  a  stations  also  manufacture  sets,” 
radio  piece  about  once  in  two  he  said.  “If  they  don’t  put  out 
weeks.  good  shows,  the  public  will  not 

“I  carry  some  new's,  some  buy  the  sets.” 
think  pieces  and  leave  the  gos-  He  believes  television  is  a 
sip  to  Earl  Wilson  and  Leonard  potential  “menace”  to  new'spa- 
Lyons,”  explained  Mr.  Tuck.  pers,  baseball  and  other  sports. 
He  didn’t  even  own  a  set  be-  and  tbe  stage, 
fore  the  assignment  and  for-  “But  Americans  have  a  great 
merly  watched  few  programs,  way  of  working  it  out  so  that 
Now  he  views  TV  both  at  his  new  inventions  do  not  supplant 
office  and  at  home.  the  old  but  all  are  part  of  a 

“So  many  of  the  programs  I  team,”  he  observed.  “I  am  a 
had  seen  in  the  homes  of  friends  great  believer  in  teamwork.” 
were  of  low  grade  quality  that  Nick  has  had  experience  in 
I  did  not  have  a  high  regard  teamwork.  He  played  profes- 
for  the  medium,”  reported  Mr.  sional  football  for  12  years  and 
Tuck.  “Since  taking  on  this  went  in  for  race  boating  and 
assignment  I  have  enjoyed  find-  football  during  two  hitches  in 
ing  that  there  are  a  reasonable  the  Navy.  While  he  was  in  the 
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Navy,  he  sent  some  of  his  poems 
to  the  late  Arthur  Brisbano  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
when  he  left  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Brisbane  advised  him  to  gain 
newspaper  experience  on  a 
smaller  paper.  In  1918,  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance. 

25lh  Anniversary 

Mr.  Kenny  will  observe  his 
25th  anniversary  as  radio  editor 
of  the  Mirror  next  January. 
The  Kenny  credo  is  to  boost 
rather  than  to  blast  and  blight. 

The  walls  of  the  Kenny  office 
are  bedecked  with  sheet  music 
and  Kenny  poems,  and  this  1941 
letter  from  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst: 

“I  think  your  column  is  very 
good.  It  is  clever,  lively,  and 
entertaining. 

“It  is  the  kind  of  stuff  I  would 
like  to  write  but  cannot. 

“I  would  suggest  that  you  do 
not  limit  yourself  to  New  York. 

“You  should  have  latitude  to 
write  about  anyone  anywhere.” 

Meet  Mr.  Mishkin 

Leo  Mishkin  has  been  the 
radio- TV  columnist  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  the  sport¬ 
ing  and  theatrical  daily,  since 
1948.  He  took  on  that  task  in 
addition  to  being  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  motion  picture  critic. 

The  Mishkin  column  is  de¬ 
voted  to  TV  gossip  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Saturdays  and  on  the 
other  four  days  to  reviews,  com¬ 
ments,  think  pieces,  inter\'iews 
and  general  observations  with  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  thrown 
in,  especially  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  season. 

“I  feel  that  TV  is  much  more 
than  show  business — it  is  a 
medium  of  information  and  com¬ 
munication  like  the  press,”  he 
remarked.  “Eventually  it  will 
be  a  strong  competitor  of  the 
press.” 

Meet  John  Lester 

John  Lester  has  been  writing 
a  TV  column  for  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance,  Newark,  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger  and  other  Newhouse 
newspapers  for  about  five  years. 
He  has  been  a  newsman  for  26 
years. 

“I  like  to  be  as  all-inclusive 
as  possible  in  the  column  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  gimmicks,” 
he  said.  “I  try  to  write  a  nat¬ 
ural  column,  ride  with  th«  tide, 
take  it  as  it  comes.  Reviews  on 
shows  are  part  of  the  picture. 

He  Editorializes 

“From  time  to  time,  I  carry 
editorials.” 

Mr.  Lester  contended  that  the 
more  intellectual  a  show  is  the 
more  popular  it  is,  pointing  to 
NBC’s  “The  Medic,”  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 


“My  fight  is  against  intel¬ 
lectual  snobs  who  feel  that  tbe 
man  in  the  street  is  a  peasant,” 
asserted  Mr.  Lester  with  feel¬ 
ing. 

An  Optimist 

“I’m  not  a  tired,  bored  citi¬ 
zen  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
I  have  a  broad  streak  of  naivete 
that  gives  me  a  fresh  outlook 
and  makes  me  optimistic.  I 
try  to  see  the  brighter  side 
when  possible,  without  being  a 
milksop.  TV  is  growing  and  is 
improving  in  the  most  fantastic 
way. 

Newspaper  Revolution 

“A  more  educated  public  is  a 
reading  public  and  newspaper 
circulation  will  go  even  higher 
than  the  present  peak.  TV  will 
bring  about  a  revolution  in 
newspaper  work.  We’ve  got  to 
start  putting  out  newspapers 
and  stop  just  tearing  stuff  off 
the  teleprinter. 

“Cover  the  mastheads  of  the 
papers  and  you  can’t  tell  which 
is  which  because  most  are 
canned  and  have  no  community 
individuality. 

“Newspaper  work  is  not  a 
9-to-5  job — it’s  a  way  of  life,” 
added  Mr.  Lester.  “I  work  day 
and  night  on  a  seven-day- 
a-week  basis  like  all  real  news¬ 
papermen  and  I  love  it.” 

Jack  O’Brian’s  Column 

Jack  O’Brian  prepared  for  his 
present  critical  chores  for  the 
New  York  Joui-nal- American 
and  INS  by  serving  as  a  drama 
critic  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  a  music  critic  for  Buffalo 
newspapers. 

“One  vast  difference  in  being 
a  critic  in  the  fields  of  the 
drama  and  music  and  in  tele¬ 
vision  is  that  the  former  are 
fancy  and  stylish  and  you  go 
out  at  intermission,  all  dressed 
up,  to  talk  to  the  other  critics, 
while  in  reviewing  television 
you  lounge  around  at  home  and 
when  the  commercial  comes  on 
your  wife  tells  you  to  go  take 
the  garbage  to  the  incinerator,” 
said  Mr.  O’Brian  with  a  laugh. 

“This  job  is  a  combination  of 
former  jobs  I  have  held — police 
beat,  movie  critic,  music  critic, 
drama  critic,”  he  continued. 
“It’s  the  same  as  when  I  was 
at  police  headquarters  at  4  a.m. 
trying  to  originate  a  story. 
When  you  work  alone  you  work 
harder  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  hours.” 

During  the  current  early  part 
of  the  new  season  with  many 
new  shows  opening,  about  one- 
half  of  the  O’Brian  space  is 
devoted  to  criticism  and  the 
other  half  to  news,  chatter  and 
gossip  of  the  industry  and  the 
stars. 


Mr.  O’Brian  does  his  viewing 
and  his  writing  at  home.  He 
gets  up  at  10  or  11  a.m.,  usually 
is  scurrying  around  town  in 
search  of  news  in  the  after¬ 
noons,  if  there  is  no  daytime 
show  he  must  see,  and  then 
watches  programs  at  night.  He 
writes  his  column  at  midnight 
and  it  is  picked  up  by  a  mes¬ 
senger  at  2:30  a.m. 

Steven  Scheuer’s  TV  Key 

Steven  H.  Scheuer  writes  the 
local  TV  column  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  in  addition  to  operat¬ 
ing  his  TV  Key  service  for 
about  40  newspapers.  He  was 
an  assistant  director  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  staff  of  CBS  when  he 
decided  that  newspaper  readers 
should  be  given  information 
about  today’s  TV  programs  to¬ 
day  and  not  tomorrow  when 
they  are  history. 

“Out-of-town  editors  were 
having  to  depend  on  releases,” 
he  explained.  “I  felt  that  if  the 
newspapers  could  get  advance 
and  authoritative  information 
that  they  would  respond.  News¬ 
papers,  by  publishing  advance 
program  news,  can  turn  the 
public’s  interest  in  TV  into 
newspaper  circulation  gains.” 

Mr.  Scheuer  employs  a  full¬ 
time  staff  of  four  in  New  York, 
two  in  Hollywood  and  three 
part-time  reporters.  McNaught 
Syndicate  distributes. 

The  TV  Key  staff  screens  and 
previews  every  major  show  so 
readers  can  be  told  in  advance 
what  shows  are  worth  seeing. 

As  TV  editor  of  the  Eagle, 
Mr.  Scheuer  w’rites  feature  stor¬ 
ies  of  especial  interest  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

5,000  Filmis 

The  TV  Key  service  screens 
and  previews  all  films  available 
to  TV  and  it  has  catalogued 
these  5,000  films  with  a  thumb¬ 
nail  critical  review.  From  this 
catalogue,  the  editor  on  the 
local  desk  can  index  those  com¬ 
ing  up  in  his  own  area,  pick  out 
the  be.st  local  TV  movie  bets 
and  premium  advertising  space 
often  is  sold  to  accompany  the 
reviews  which  appear  before  the 
showings. 

He  believes  the  best  of  the 
film  programming  is  not  as 
good  as  the  live  programming. 

“TV  is  complementary  to  the 
newspaper  in  every  way  as  a 
news  medium,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Scheuer  insists  that  all 
of  his  aides  be  trained  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  in  theatrical  work 
and  that  they  know  television 
production  thoroughly. 

“If  a  show  is  not  good,  the 
critic  must  know  the  technical 
and  theatrical  reasons  why,”  he 
explained. 


'Voice’  Agrees: 
All  The  News 
In  Newspaper 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News,  a 
Gannett  daily,  and  Col.  Jim 
Healey,  a  veteran  newspaper 
man  and  radio  newscaster, 
agreed  in  public  this  week  on 
their  ideas  of  news  service  to 
the  public. 

“Colonel”  (Kentucky  variety) 
Jim  has  introduced  a  novel  tech¬ 
nique  in  his  news  broadcasts,  a 
KN  editorial  pointed  out.  It 
continued : 

“The  genial  gentleman  has 
gone  in  for  what  he  terms  ‘all 
the  news  that’s  fit  to  tell  you.’ 

“Mr.  Healey  (pardon  the  for¬ 
mality)  refused  in  a  recent  chat 
to  dwell  upon  the  DiMaggio  di¬ 
vorce  case.  He  asserted  that 
those  who  desired  to  know  more 
details  of  the  affair  should  read 
their  newspapers. 

“In  commenting  on  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  a  suspected  arsonist  he 
said  that  he  was  withholding 
the  name,  but  those  whose  curi¬ 
osity  was  consuming  should  al¬ 
so  turn  to  their  newspapers  to 
learn  the  identity. 

“We  have  always  agreed  with 
the  Colonel,  more  or  less,  but 
this  time  we  agree  with  him 
completely.  We,  too,  suggest 
that  if  the  public  wants  to  know 
the  news  it  should  look  to  the 
newspapers.  That  is  why  news¬ 
papers  are  published.” 

Mr.  Healey  replied  over  the 
air  that  if  his  station  were  to 
give  listeners  all  the  news  it 
would  require  the  services  of  12 
announcers  and  would  take  up 
all  the  station’s  air  time.  He 
added  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  station  was  to  provide 
listeners  with  music. 


Former  Theater  Man 
Heads  ABC-TV  Net 

Robert  E.  Kintner,  president 
of  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  John  H.  Mitchell  to 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the 
ABC  Television  Network. 

Mr.  Mitchell  will  be  succeeded 
as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  W ABC-TV  by  Ted 
Oberfelder,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  WABC  ra¬ 
dio  station. 

Prior  to  joining  ABC  in  1953, 
'Mr.  Mitchell  was  with  the  Bala- 
ban  &  Katz  theater  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Reporter’s 
Silence  Kills 
Libel  Defense 

Ottawa 

A  case  which  could  have  wide 
ramifications  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  reporting  field 
was  decided  this  week  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Blair  Fraser,  Ottawa  editor 
of  Maclean’s  Magazine,  was  de¬ 
nied  leave  to  appeal  a  decision 
of  British  Columbia  courts 
which  strikes  out  his  defense 
on  a  libel  suit  against  him¬ 
self  and  the  magazine. 

The  2 -year  case’s  crucial 
point  has  been  Mr.  Fraser’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  divu'ge  the  names  of 
his  informants  for  an  article 
published  Feb.  15,  1952. 

As  matters  now  stand,  Mr. 
Fraser  is  deprived  of  his  right 
of  defense  when  and  if  the 
libel  case  comes  before  a  jury. 
In  this  regard  at  least,  the  case 
is  believed  without  precedent 
in  Canada. 

British  judges  have  ruled  on 
several  occasions  that  reporters 
or  newspapers  do  not  have  to 
disclose  their  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Gordon  Wismer,  former  at¬ 
torney-general  of  B.  C.,  brought 
the  libel  action  for  unstated 
damages  against  Mr.  Fraser 
and  Maclean’s.  His  counsel  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  courts  an  order 
that  Mr.  Fraser  be  questioned 
in  advance  of  trial. 

Mr.  Fraser  declined  to  an¬ 
swer  36  of  the  443  questions 
put  by  Mr.  Wismer’s  counsel  at 
the  examination. 

Counsel  for  Mr.  Wismer  ob¬ 
tained  from  Justice  A.  D.  Mac- 
farlane  of  the  B.  C.  Supreme 
Court  an  order  striking  out  Mr. 
Fraser’s  entire  defense  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  concerning 
his  sources. 

• 

Meeting  the  Press 
Is  Campaign  Issue 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

State  Sen.  George  M.  Leader, 
Democratic  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
made  a  pledge  to  “remove  the 
iron  curtain  of  secrecy  from 
the  governor’s  office’’  as  one  of 
his  election  campaign  issues. 

Senator  Leader,  who  has 
been  critical  of  Gov.  John  S. 
Fine’s  failure  to  meet  the  press 
regularly,  is  telling  political 
rallies: 

“I’ll  hold  regular  press  con¬ 
ferences  to  inform  the  people 
what’s  going  on.” 


Better  Selling 


“From  the  questionnaires  it 
is  evident  there  is  a  general  im¬ 
pression  that  newspapers  are 
an  expensive  medium  for  agen¬ 
cies  to  handle.  From  where  I 
sit  I  can  tell  you  definitely 
that  they  are  not  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  medium  to  handle,  and 
that  statement  could  have  been 
made  10  years  ago  as  well  as  it 
is  made  today.” 

Turning  to  second  newspa¬ 
pers  again,  Mr.  Ensrud  asserted 
that  such  papers  in  many  cit¬ 
ies  have  become  fine  properties 
by  keeping  everlastingly  alert 
on  sales  opportunities.  “This 
requires  untold  patience,  ability 
and  ingenuity,”  he  added.  “This 
sounds  like  a  copy  book  axiom. 
But  is  there  in  this  instance  a 
substitute  for  hard  work? 

“Second  newspapers  some¬ 
times  fail  bo  deliver  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  own  promises 
and  this  has  its  bad  effect  when 
the  next  schedule  is  considered. 
Second  newspapers,  like  many 
others,  fail  to  tell  what  they 
have  done  on  a  schedule  and 
thus  they  do  not  get  credit  for 
good  work.  A  hastily  written 
report  delivered  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  is  much  better  than 
an  elaborate  report  received 
months  after  the  schedule  is 
completed. 

Jobber  Sales  a  Problem 

“There  are  many  instances 
where  newspapers  have  solved 
the  contiguous  city  problem. 
Their  solution  is  not  easy  and 
in  some  instances  has  taken 
years.  Again,  it  is  most  import¬ 
ant  that  when  the  agency  has 
recommended  the  addition  of  the 
lesser  city  that  the  local  man 
does  not  upset  the  decision. 

“The  overshadowing  of  a 
nearby  metropolitan  newspaper 
and  the  getting  of  proper  credit 
for  sales  charged  to  wholesale 
centers  is  often  the  nwst  diffi¬ 
cult  competition.  Dramatically 
selling  the  intense  coverage  of 
the  local  paper  is  helpful.  Some 
questionnaires  suggested  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  a  minimum  per¬ 
centage  coverage,  to  be  used  as 
a  guide,  as  a  possible  solution 
for  this  type  of  problem. 

“As  to  getting  credit  for 
sales,  some  suggested  enlisting 
local  brokers  or  jobbers  to  help 
get  the  correct  story  for  non¬ 
jobber  cities.  Many  mentioned 
the  explaining  of  warehousing 
facilities.  I  believe  additional 
stressing  of  retail  outlets  with 
all  possible  figures  on  sales  and 
consumption  as  being  helpful.” 

Mr.  Ensrud  noted  that  tele¬ 
vision  competition  caused  many 
newspapermen  to  treat  the  sub¬ 


ject  “without  restraint.”  Many 
referred  to  TV  as  a  glamorous 
medium,  he  said,  few  recognized 
TV  as  a  substantial  medium. 
Many  felt  that  TV  was  being 
tried  on  an  experimental  basis. 
He  reminded  his  audience  that 
TV  does  sell  goods.  “It  does 
ring  the  cash  register,”  he 
asserted. 

Alluding  to  the  Metropolitan 
Area  problem  now  before  the 
ABC,  Mr.  Ensrud  remarked: 

“In  the  opinion  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  the  newspaper 
business  thoroughly,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  impossible  to  work  out 
a  common  denominator  as  long 
as  newspapers  continue  to  set 
up  their  trading  areas  on  an 
arbitrary  basis.  Our  compari¬ 
sons  now  are  on  a  county  basi.s. 
The  fact  remains  that  with 
newspapers  there  is  no  geo¬ 
graphical  comparison  of  cir¬ 
culation  that  can  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily  as  it  relates  to 
other  media.” 

Urges  Better  Selling 

In  telling  how  some  newspa¬ 
pers  feel  that  a  frequency  scale 
of  rates  is  what  is  needed  to 
meet  radio  and  TV  competition, 
Mr.  Ensrud  suggested  a  better 
selling  job  by  newspapers. 

“It  is  a  rather  prudent  rule 
to  do  the  best  job  possible  in 
selling  your  own  medium,”  he 
said.  “If  such  a  job  is  done 
consistently  and  thoroughly, 
much  of  the  importance  of  the 
TV  competition  will  disappear. 
The  buyer  will  judge  the  ade¬ 
quacy  or  importance  of  claims. 
If,  as  many  state,  TV  has  out- 
promoted  newspapers,  then  one 
of  the  important  answers 
is  to  meet  the  situation  with 
better  newspaper  promotion. 
If  glamour  is  the  magic  of  TV 
selling,  why  not  apply  some  of 
it  to  newspapers? 

He  touched  briefly  on  the 
cooperative  advertising  prob¬ 
lem,  stating  there  are  two  types 
of  co-op  money:  (1)  cooperative 
money  which  is  given  to  a  dis¬ 
tributor  to  be  used  in  his  own 
advertising;  (2)  the  other  is  ex¬ 
tending  the  retail  rates  to  ad¬ 
vertising  which  normally  should 
be  paying  national  rate. 

“No  one  knows  the  total 
amount  of  cooperative 
money  thus  spent,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Certain  classifications 
use  it  much  more  extensively 
than  others.  While  it  cannot  be 
proved  statistically,  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  co-op  placement 
usually  represents  a  loss  to 
agencies.  The  rate  differential 
is  the  beginning  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  I  believe  we  will  find  the 
most  effective  cure  in  a  gradual 
changing  of  the  rate  structure.” 

Mr.  Ensrud  closed  his  report 


with  a  warning  about  flexibil¬ 
ity,  stating:  “The  great  danger 
in  overstressing  flexibility  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  it  makes  newspapers  an 
expediency  medium.” 

“Granted,”  he  said,  “that 
newspapers  are  still  the  most 
flexible  of  all  media,  don’t  you 
think  it  about  time  to  vary  the 
theme  song?  Our  forefathers 
in  the  advertising  business  cut 
their  teeth  on  the  phrase  ‘news¬ 
papers  are  flexible.’  Flexibility 
is  an  advantage,  it  also  may 
easily  become  a  Frankenstein. 
‘Quick  in’  can  also  mean  ‘quick 
out.’ 

“Practically  every  newspaper 
presentation  weaves  in  flexi¬ 
bility.  Furthermore,  publishers 
know  that  newspapers  are  not 
as  flexible  today  as  they  were 
last  year,  or  a  few  years  ago. 
Closing  deadline,  even  on  black 
and  white,  is  much  longer  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  closing  of 
ROP  color  in  one  instance  is 
30  days  before  date  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  most  newspapers  hand¬ 
ling  full  color  have  a  fairly 
long  closing  date. 

“Many  questionnaires  men¬ 
tioned  the  hope  of  making  their 
newspapers  about  the  same 
number  of  pages  for  each  day 
in  the  week  (production  cost 
reasons).  The  more  such  pro¬ 
grams  become  initiated,  the  less 
flexible  will  become  the  med¬ 
ium.” 

Shopping  Centers 

In  a  talk  on  how  newspaper 
advertising  is  used  to  promote 
neighborhood  shopping  centers. 
Grant  Stone,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  Press,  said  “the 
newspaper  must  be  the  heart  of 
the  plan.” 

He  said  newspapers  need  to 
re-state  and  re-emphasize  their 
advertising  axioms  —  “interpret 
them  in  terms  of  the  market 
which  the  suburban  center 
wants  to  serve — drive  home  our 
selling  points  as  though  our 
very  life  depended  upon  making 
that  sale,  as  indeed  it  may. 

“We  may  have  to  make  in¬ 
vestments  in  detailed  market 
research,  in  time,  in  manpower, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  hope  to  get  from  a 
particular  center — but  can  we 
afford  to  do  otherwise?”  Mr. 
Stone  asked. 

• 

$700,000  for  Radio-TV 

Atlanta 

Permit  for  construction  of  a 
$700,000  radio  and  television 
building  has  been  issued  to  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers,  Inc.  The  new 
facility  for  WSB  and  WSB-TV 
will  be  at  1601-03  West  Peach¬ 
tree  St. 
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Pix  Assn.  Eases  Way 
For  Queen’s  Visit 


By  James  L.  Collings 

An  association  formed  in 
February,  1952,  will  master¬ 
mind  the  local  photo  coverage 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  queen  mother,  due  to  arrive 
in  New  York  Tuesday,  Oct.  26, 
appropriately  enough  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  group  is  called  the  Pic¬ 
ture  Assignment  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  and  the 
work  it  has  done  to  assure  effi¬ 
cient,  complete  blanketing  pho¬ 
towise  of  this  particular  as¬ 
signment  is  quite  convincing. 

Before  the  junction  of  like 
minds,  things  weren’t  too  happy 
for  the  sound  and  stillmen  in 
this  town  on  VIP  stints.  As 
the  association’s  first  president, 
George  Schmidt  (New  York 
Daily  News),  said  within  these 
fences  back  in  ’52: 

“Conditions  at  recent  recep¬ 
tions  for  visiting  dignitaries 
have  been  poor  and  the  photo¬ 
graphers  have  griped  bitterly 
about  the  treatment  they  have 
received,  especially  when 
Churchill  and  Capt.  Carlsen  (he 
of  the  heroics  at  sea)  came  to 
town.” 

(Those  were  the  days  of  the 
gardenia-wearer,  Grover  Whal¬ 
en.) 

Royal  Treatment 
The  PAEANY  has  wrought 
several  changes  for  the  good 
since  its  inception — more  of  this 
later — and  now  is  jockeying  to 
do  itself  royally  by  the  Queen. 

The  word  jockeying  is  used 
because  at  this  writing  the 
association  has  yet  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  Columbia  University  and 
British  Information  Services 
personnel  to  work  out  the  fine 
details  of  a  job  that  will  in¬ 
volve,  according  to  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  current  PAEANY 
president,  and  editor  of  United 
Press  Newspictures,  about  400 
cameramen. 

“There  are  actually  three  im¬ 
portant  factors,”  Hal  said.  “Her 
arrival,  the  convocation  cere¬ 
mony  at  St.  John  the  Divine 
and  the  ball  at  a  local  armory. 
These  are  the  big  events  for  us 
while  she  is  in  town  for  nine 
days. 

“When  we  see  the  officials 
we’ll  ask  for  more  lenient  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  cathedral  cere¬ 
mony,  better  accommodations 
at  the  ball  and  a  freer  hand  at 
the  docking. 

“Our  present  feeling  about 
St.  John  the  Divine  is  that 


there  are  too  many  restrictions. 
And  so  far  as  the  ball  is  con¬ 
cerned,  well,  there’ll  be  special 
press  tickets  issued  and  we’ll 
have  to  have  a  special  port¬ 
able  stand  built. 

“As  for  the  arrival,  we’re 

going  to  fight  suggestions  that 
we  pool  some  of  its  aspects.  It 
should  be  on  a  free-for-all 

basis. 

“We're  willing  for  a  pool  ar¬ 
rangement  on  some  of  the  din¬ 
ner  shots,  and  in  other  spots 

where  we  haven’t  been  asked 

to  pool  we’ll  do  it  anyway.  But 
we  don’t  agree  on  the  arrival.” 

The  preparations  for  this 
nine-foot  news  event  stand  at 
least  20  feet  tall.  Hal  turned 
over  a  report  of  the  PAEANY’S 
Oct.  15  meeting.  It’s  a  step-by- 
step  account  of  how,  ideally, 
the  men  will  work  the  church. 

The  report  states:  (Among 
other  things.) 

“At  3  p.m.  the  procession  will 
emerge  from  the  exhibit  room 
on  the  right  side  of  the  church 
facing  east  and  walk  to  leats 
in  front  of  the  altar. 

“The  Queen  Mother  and  ot.her 
noted  dignitaries  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  will  be  at  the  end  of 
the  procession.  She  will  be  last. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  church, 
about  15  feet  away  from  the 
procession  as  it  turns  into  the 
altar  position,  a  photographers’ 
stand  will  be  erected,  and  Hash 
shooting  of  the  procession  will 
be  allowed  as  it  moves  into 
position  on  the  altar.” 

Or  take  this: 

“We  have  asked  that  still 
photographers  be  allowed  to 
stay  on  camera  stand,  position 
No.  1,  during  the  two-hour 
ceremony  and  make  pictures 
quietly  with  existing  light. 

“The  committee  states  this 
will  not  be  allowed  because  of 
the  British  desires.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  other  people 
are  involved — Belgians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  personalities  such  as 
Warren  and  Stevenson — and 
that  we  can  operate  quietly, 
without  marring  the  cere¬ 
monies.” 

Or  this: 

“The  man  on  the  camera 
stand  should  take  along  a  8%- 
inch  3.5  or  even  the  7-inch  2.8 
for  existing  light  pictures  if 
they  are  permitted.  Make  the 
procession  and  seated  shot  with 
flash,  then  shift.” 

This  should  be  enough  to  sell 


the  idea  that  this  is  a  whopper 
project.  The  PAEANY  may  not 
get  all  the  cooperation  it  wants, 
but  it  won’t  be  for  lack  of 
trying.  The  details  of  plan¬ 
ning  stand  out  like  neon  signs. 

Photographers  owe  the  asso¬ 
ciation  a  salute. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  this 
theme,  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  association  had  bettered 
w.p.  conditions  in  this  city. 

Accomplishments : 

The  acceptance  by  officials  of 
the  fact  that  pooling  is  not 
necessary  on  some  jobs. 

Cooperation  to  the  extent  of 
letting  photographers  in  fast 
and  out  fast  on  the  bigger  stuff. 

A  photography  truck  for  par¬ 
ades. 

“It’s  a  good  thing,”  Hal  says, 
“for  us  to  solve  our  own  prob¬ 
lems,  to  police  ourselves.  The 
new  city  greeter,  Richard  Pat¬ 
terson,  has  listened  to  us  and 
has  been  very  helpful.  We 
feel  everyone  has  benefited.” 

AP  Contest  Winners 

Reports  in  from  state  Asso¬ 
ciated  photo  contests — New 
York  and  Illinois — give  these 
two  top  winners: 

Barney  Coons  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  won  spot 
news  and  best  of  show  with 
his  picture  of  police  arresting 
a  man  who  had  just  attacked  a 
woman. 

In  the  Illinois  show,  Elliott 
Robinson  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  took  the  sweepstakes 
with  a  feature  of  a  four-year- 
old  girl  in  a  September-morn 
pose. 


Witch  Hazel 

By  Jim  Rankin 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hurricanes  are  pretty  much 
old  hat  to  Associated  Press 
photographer  Rudy  Faircloth  of 
Raleigh.  But 
that  old  witch 
Hazel  gave  him 
a  bad  time. 

Rudy  had 
gone  without 
sleep  well  over 
24  hours  when 
the  savage  lady 
from  the  Carib¬ 
bean  slammed 
into  the  coastal 
resort  town  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  He’d 
spent  the  night  driving  up  and 
down  the  Carolina  coasts  as 
the  path  of  the  storm  changed. 

He  was  driving  down  the  main 
highway  when  the  center  ar¬ 
rived.  A  wall  of  water  blocked 
the  road  a  block  away  from  a 
swank  hotel  at  Myrtle  Beach. 
A  house  was  coming  loose 
from  its  foundation,  and  he 
tried  to  get  a  shot  from  his  car 


Faircloith 


window,  backing  into  the  wind 
so  the  spray  wouldn’t  hide  the 
picture. 

That  didn’t  pan  out,  so  he 
got  out  into  about  two  feet  of 
water.  There  was  a  wonderful 
view  of  a  garage  floating  out  to 
sea  with  the  weathervane  atop 
it  whirling,  but  as  he  shot  it  he 
fell  into  a  hole,  soaking  himself 
and  camera. 

Rudy  turned  on  his  car 
heater  and  tried  to  dry  out  the 
film,  but  it  was  no  go.  He  did 
get  a  picture  of  the  two-story 
house  floating  off. 

Then  he  drove  to  the  north 
end  of  the  beach — and  ran  over 
a  nail.  He  had  to  ease  into  a 
piece  of  high  ground  and  change 
a  tire. 

Later,  he  tried  to  get  into 
Myrtle  Beach  to  a  photo  studio 
to  develop  his  film.  Just  ahead 
of  him  at  the  city  limits  was  a 
Florida  car  that  rolled  into  a 
dip  in  about  four  feet  of  water. 
Two  South  Carolina  highway 
patrolmen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  low  place  waded  out  and 
rescued  the  Florida  couple. 

Heading  north  again  toward 
Cherry  Grove  Beach,  Rudy’s 
way  was  blocked  by  a  huge  tree 
down  across  the  road.  There 
was  room  to  squeeze  by  on  one 
side,  but  somebody  else  had 
tried  it  and  failed,  leaving  his 
car  to  create  a  total  road  block. 

Finally  he  got  back  into 
Myrtle  Beach,  developed  his 
film  and  was  ready  to  trans¬ 
mit  wirephotos,  if  he  could  find 
a  telephone  line  in  service. 

That  wasn’t  all.  Rudy  was 
running  out  of  gasoline,  and 
with  all  the  power  off,  no  ser¬ 
vice  stations  could  pump  any. 
He  ran  into  a  man  who  let  him 
have  three  gallons  which  had 
been  cut  with  oil  for  use  in  a 
motorboat. 

At  this  point  Rudy  was  in 
no  mood  to  quibble.  He  poured 
it  in,  and  it  worked.  About  30 
miles  out  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
he  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  and 
borrowed  enough  to  get  him 
into  town.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
made  about  six  stops  in  a  vain 
search  for  a  telephone  line  to 
the  outside. 

He  made  it  into  Fayetteville, 
and  got  to  a  phone,  and  the 
portable  wirephoto  transmitter 
worked,  and  that’s  how  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation  got 
some  of  the  best  hurricane  pho¬ 
tos  of  the  day. 

• 

Graflex  Buys  Strobo 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Graflex,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  press  cameras,  etc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  capital  stock  of  Stro¬ 
bo  Research  laboratories,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 
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Merged  Paper 
Warns  of  Risk 
In  Competition 

Jackson,  Miss. 

“Newspaper  publishing  takes 
know-how,  hard  work  and 
plenty  of  capital.” 

This  boldface  advice  to  any¬ 
one  thinking  about  starting  a 
competing  newspaper  here  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  full-page  display 
Oct.  10  in  the  Clarion-Ledger 
and  News. 

A  group  of  local  business  men 
recently  announced  plans  to 
publish  a  newspaper,  following 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Clar¬ 
ion-Ledger  and  Daily  News  un¬ 
der  single  ownership. 

The  two  existing  papers, 
which  now  publish  a  combined 
Sunday  edition,  relied  on  data 
from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  Serv¬ 
ice  in  pointing  out  that  all  but 
one  newspaper  that  has  been 
started  in  a  competitive  field  in 
the  last  nine  and  one-half  years 
has  failed.  The  exception  is  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

The  statement  summed  up: 

“Even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  operating  a 
newspaper  is  a  hazardous  ven¬ 
ture  today.  The  record  of 
newspaper  failures,  makes  the 
risk  very  plain.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  ample  capital  that  can 
wait  for  years  to  earn  a  pos¬ 
sible  return,  and  a  favorable 
market — all  these  still  cannot 
assure  success  in  the  face  of 
today’s  high  costs  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
first-class  newspaper. 

“Here  is  the  actual  record  of 
new  daily  papers  started  since 
1945  in  cities  of  50,000  people 
or  more. 

NEW  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
1945-1954 


Year 

In 

Cities  of 
50,000 

Sus- 

Still  in 
Opera- 

Started 

&  over 

pended  tion 

1945 

None 

- 

. 

1946 

4 

3 

1(A) 

1947 

2 

2 

0 

1948 

3 

1 

2(B) 

1949 

3 

3 

0 

1950 

1 

1 

0 

1951 

3 

3 

0 

1952 

2 

1 

1  (C) 

1953 

4 

4 

0 

1954(6  mo.)  0 

0 

0 

Totals  22 

Started 

18  Failed  4  Still  Publish 

“But  NONE  has  succeeded  in 
Competition  Fields. 
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“(A)  The  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian  started  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  morning  field  as  the 
ONLY  morning  paper  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  population  128,009,  and 
there  is  only  one  evening  paper. 

“(B)  One  surviving  paper  is 
in  Pasadena,  California,  popu¬ 
lation  104,577 — which  has  only 
two  papers.  The  independent 
started  in  the  exclusive  morning 
field  as  the  ONLY  morning  pa¬ 
per  and  there  is  only  one  eve¬ 
ning  paper.  The  second  and 
surviving  paper  is  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  population  1,970,358. 

“(C)  The  Compton,  (Calif.) 
Star-Journal  became  a  daily  in 
1952.  It  is  the  only  daily  pa¬ 
per  in  Compton,  population  55,- 
645. 

Merger  for  Survival 
“Readers  today  demand  wider 
news  service  to  keep  abreast 
of  a  changing  world.  So,  again 
and  again  across  the  nation, 
newspapers  have  merged  in 
order  to  continue  increasing 
their  service.  One  after  an¬ 
other,  examples  from  cities  of 
every  size  prove  that  merging 
is  often  the  only  road  a  news¬ 
paper  can  take  to  survival.  The 
only  newspaper  of  value  to  its 
readers  and  to  its  community 
is  the  one  that  is  properly  fi¬ 
nanced  and  able  to  afford  those 
services  which  both  reader  and 
advertiser  are  entitled  to.” 

• 

Merit  Increase  Data 
Ordered  for  Guild 

Washington 

An  NLRB  examiner.  Max  M. 
Goldman,  has  recommended  to 
the  Board  than  an  order  be 
entered  directing  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration’s  INS  and  INP  divi¬ 
sions  to  supply  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  a  list  of  sala¬ 
ries  paid,  merit  increases 
granted  and  the  factors  used 
in  awarding  such  increases, 
plus  date  and  amounts  of  com¬ 
missions  and  bonuses  paid  to 
employes  covered  in  guild  con¬ 
tracts. 

Management  contended  such 
information  was  not  required 
within  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  but  the  Examiner  holds  it 
is  essential  to  successful  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

• 

Baillie  in  Hospital 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  was  taken  to  Doc¬ 
tors  Hospital  in  New  York  Oct. 
18  to  be  placed  under  observa¬ 
tion  after  a  recurrence  of  a 
stomach  disorder.  He  was  taken 
ill  in  his  home  and  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  New  York  Police  obtain¬ 
ed  plasma  for  him. 


AP Chiefs  Confer 
On  Europe  Plans 

General  Manager  Frank 
J.  Starzel  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  AP  news  and 
photo  executives  met  with  12 
chiefs  of  bureau  in  Europe 
over  the  weekend  (Oct.  22- 
24)  at  Frankfurt,  (Germany, 
to  plan  for  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Starzel, 
those  attending  from  the 
General  Office  in  New  York 
were  Foreign  News  Editor 
Ben  Bassett,  World  Service 
News  Editor,  Paul  Sanders, 
and  General  Newsphoto  Edi¬ 
tor  F.  A.  Resch. 


Smith  Becomes  Editor 
Of  Kane  Republican 

Kane,  Pa. 

Tony  S.  Smith,  who  has  re¬ 
presented  three  of  the  nation’s 
wire  services  and  several  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Kane  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican.  His 
father,  G.  Scott  Smith,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  substantial 
stockholder  since  he  left  Kane 
in  1935,  replaces  Harry  L. 
Hewes  who  filled  in  during  a 
brief  period  following  the  death 
of  Joseph  M.  Harre.  Mr.  Hewes 
is  returning  to  Washington  to 
continue  his  writing  activities. 

During  his  19  years  away 
from  Kane,  Mr.  Smith  has 
worked  with  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  the  old  Washington 
Times-Herald.  In  1946  he 
covered  the  first  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini  for  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  a  year  later 
traveled  to  the  Middle  East  for 
a  world  copyright  interview 
with  the  late  King  Ibn  Saud  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 


2  AP  Groups  Elect 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Associated 
Press  Association,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Chicago 

Lewis  A.  Randolph,  Macomb 
Daily  Journal,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Telegraph  Editors 
Association.  He  succeeds 
Charles  Hunt,  Waukegan  News- 
Sun. 


Petti  John  Named 
To  ME  Position 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Fred  Pettijohn,  formerly 
sports  editor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  and 
Sunday  News  in 
one  of  three 
staff  changes 
announced  by 
Publisher  J.  W. 
Dickey. 

Mr.  Pettijohn, 
37-year-old  na¬ 
tive  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  will 
succeed  ’T.  T. 
Gore,  who  has 
been  named  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Gore  Publishing  Co. 
Previously  to  coming  here,  Mr. 
Pettijohn  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee,  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

The  third  staff  change  in¬ 
volved  the  promotion  of  Joe 
Kolb,  former  assistant  sports 
editor,  to  sports  editor.  Peter 
G.  Gerbino,  formerly  with  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  has  filled 
the  vacancy  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  caused  by  the  promo¬ 
tions. 


Pettijohn 
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AP  Man’s  Ingenuity  | 
Keeps  the  Wires  Open  | 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  f 

When  Hurricane  Hazel  i 
knocked  out  the  power  in  the  } 
News  and  Observer  building,  | 
where  the  Associated  Press  has  j 
its  office,  Charlie  Brown  went 
to  work. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Brown, 
in  charge  of  the  bureau’s  traffic 
set-up,  hired  a  room  in  a  hotel 
alongside  the  AP  office  window, 
threw  electrical  wires  from  the  < 
hotel  room  across  an  alley  to  j 
the  AP  office  and  kept  the  tele¬ 
printers  running. 

The  N&O  had  no  power  from 
1:.30  p.m.  until  6:30,  yet  a  full 
first  edition  rolled  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  10:30  p.m.  deadline. 

• 

Canadian  in  China 

Toronto 

William  Stevenson,  Toronto 
Star  reporter,  is  the  first  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaperman  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  tour  of  Com¬ 
munist  China.  He  had  applied 
for  several  years  for  a  visa.  On 
his  return  in  mid-September  to 
Toronto  from  covering  the  Indo-  1 
China  truce  negotiations,  he 
received  a  cable  from  Peking 
that  a  visa  was  waiting  for 
him  in  Switzerland.  His  stories 
from  China  began  appearing  in 
the  Star  on  Oct.  12. 
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How  Veterans’  Paper 
Broke  Story  of  Hoax 


Lake  City  phoned  that  the  Con-  *1  nn 

(irressman  had  confessed — Les  iTlCSS 

Honeycutt  and  I  weren’t  the 

most  popular  guys  in  Washing-  J^irrhto 

ton.  But  we  weathered  the  x  l^t rf  l/lo 

squalls  of  criticism.  ^ 

Storm  Battle 

But  Honeycutt  and  I  don’t  Newport  News 


By  Harold  G.  Stagg  We  are 

Washington  3,000  miles  between  the  West  Stringfellow. 
There  were  at  least  two  very  Coast  and  the  nation’s  capital.  Hone; 


There  were  at  least  two  very  Coast  and  the  nation’s  capital.  But  Honeycutt  and  I  don’t  Newport  News,  Va. 

unhappy  guys  in  the  United  About  two  months  ago,  Les  believe  that  the  halls  of  Con-  Hurricane  Hazel  threw  the 

States  this  week.  Honeycutt,  managing  editor  of  gress  are  a  proper  escape  route  book  at  the  Daily  Press  last 

One  was  Congressman  Doug  Veterans  Editions,  got  the  from  a  whirlpool  of  profitable  week,  but  despite  a  gaping 
Stringfellow,  Utah  Republican  ^^st  reliable  tip  from  a  combat-  Bes.  bole  in  the  roof,  three  inches 

who  publicly  confessed  over  wounded  member  of  Congress.  •  of  water  in  the  news  room,  a 

television  and  radio  that  his  He  relayed  the  tip  to  me.  I  TfT  1  aa  lA»wilro  wrecked  composing  room  and 

oft-told  sensational  accounts  of  suggested  that  he  start  digging  W  aiCOll"  J  eilKS  a  lengthy  power  blackout,  a 

being  the  lone  survivor  of  a  out  the  facts.  Tljeniltp  AirPfl  16-page  edition  reached  the 

hehind-the-line  OSS  “clock-and-  With  the  help  of  old  contacts  .raiA  streets  only  30  minutes  after 

dagger”  operation  in  Germany  we  got  affidavits  from  String- 

in  1944  was  a  hoax.  fellow’s  platoon  sergeant,  pla-  After  three  days  of  testi-  Damage  was  estimated  at 


Dispute  Aired 


in  1944  was  a  hoax.  fellow’s  platoon  sergeant,  pla-  After  three  days  of  testi-  Damage  was  estimated  at 

The  other  sad  sack  was  leader,  and  company  com-  Federal  Judge  Charles  |25,000. 

vAiir-  friilv  who  mandcr  all  testifying  to  the  fact  ^yzauski  on  Oct.  15  or-  ^  minutes  after  the 

yours  truly  the  editor  who  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  _  dered  a  break  until  December 


nrrnfo  the  HnfiimoTifoH  nvnnao  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowl-  uerea  a  oreax  until  uecemoer  Times-Herald  had  completed 

whiph  first  annparpH  in  n^int  edge,  the  Congressman  remained  brought  by  its  press  run  in  the  same  plant. 

Op  14  7n  th?  VeSrans’?d^^^^  ^i^h  Company  C.  62nd  Ar-  against  Hazel  swooped  down  and 

tions  of  Army  Times  Air  •"ured  Infantry  Battalion,  14th  Recorder  Publishing  Corp.  and  forced  a  20-foot  chimney  to 

Force  Times  and  Navy  Times  Armored  Division  from  March,  Jenks,  vicepresident  plunge  through  the  plant’s  roof 

and  m.-ViipVi  fnrppH  sstrintrfpiinw  1944,  through  Nov.  19,  1944  ^ud  busincss  manager  of  the  ^^d  into  the  composing  room 

and  which  forced  Stringfellow  wounded  Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette.  smashine  the  sprinkler  svstem 

to  confess  publicly  that  he  was  wnen  ne  was  wounaea.  Walcott  former  editor 

,e.er  an  OSS  .Rant,  had  na,ar  U.^atia  Chat  who  is  rC 

participated  in  any  secret  be-  The  photostatic  evidence  had  ing  and  77;*  ^hen 

hind-the-lines  mission,  and  had  to  be  collected  from  Utah,  Ten-  x  r)_„  opgkinp  as  a  ?ascad®d  down  the  stairs  and 

never  captured  Dr.  Otto  Hahn  nessee,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Cal-  ^nto  the  business  and  advertis¬ 
er  anv  other  German  nhvsi-  ifornia,  and  Germany.  siocKnoioer,  to  nave  Mr.  jenKs  ,ug  departments, 

or  any  oiner  uerman  pnysi  »  J  salary  reduced,  to  require  him  Kditnrs  and  rennrtprs  wnrkpH 

cists.  Honeycutt  turned  the  -^v  interest  on  loans  from  u  tors  an^d  reporters  worked 

file  over  to  me  on  Oct  8  I  lu  ^  ^  interest  on  loans  irom  by  candlelight  to  get  the  paper 
rr.  .u  r.A  ..  4  11  ^  tne  corporation,  and  to  return  ond  nniplr  work  in  thp  hasp. 

Truth  Changes  All  snent  that  week-end  at  home  au  a  mitl  u  quicK  work  in  tne  oase- 

spent  that  week  end  at  home  other  sums  of  money.  When  he  ^gnt  saved  some  60  tons  of 

Both  of  us  were  suifering  studying  the  evidence,  noting  igft  the  Greenfield  paper  in  newsprint.  Not  more  than  100 

acute  pangs  of  conscience:  uu  amazing  number  of  discrep-  1952,  Mr.  Walcott  said  he  pounds  of  paper  appeared  to 

Stringfellow  for  perpetrating  aucies  and  contradictions,  and  owned  348  shares  out  of  1,050  be  damaged, 

a  fantastic  hoax  which  brought  trying  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  common  shares  issued.  *  *  * 

him  such  honors  as  election  to  documentation.  Instead,  all  Much  of  the  case  was  taken  v,  h  1  f  k  +1, 

Congress  in  1952;  this  editor  the  weaknesses  were  in  up  with  witnesses  testifying  as  ,,  j  t 

because  Stringfellow’s  friends  Stringfellow’s  speeches,  by-  to  the  proper  salary  for  the  7”'®  damage  inflicted  at 

and  supporters  accused  me,  iihed  stories,  and  in  the  aflFi-  manager  of  a  paper  the  size  of  ®  ® 

prior  to  his  confession  of  “cru-  davits— not  in  our  documenta-  the  Recorder-Gazette.  The  fig-  y  troubles  in  Lynchburg, 

cifying  an  innocent  man,”  the  tion.  ures  ranged  from  $7,500  to  .  ,  .  .  , 

Congressman  threatened  libel,  I  tried  to  contact  Congress-  $25,000  annually.  burned  out  transformer 

and  others  hinted  I  would  be  man  Stringfellow  in  Utah.  He  a  witness  for  the  defense.  **'*‘®7  building 


cifying  an  innocent  man,”  the  ‘*®n.  ures  ranged  from  $7,500  to  *  u  j  44  a 

Congressman  threatened  libel,  I  tried  to  contact  Congress-  $25,000  annually.  burned  out  transformer 

and  others  hinted  I  would  be  man  Stringfellow  in  Utah.  He  a  witness  for  the  defense,  building 

tagged  as  a  Communist.  was  reported  to  be  in  Chicago.  William  Dwight,  of  the  Hoi-  darkness  forcing  composing 

In  the  short  space  of  less  I  sent  his  administrative  assist-  yoke  Transcript-Telegram,  said 

than  one  week,  the  real  truth  fat  a  lengthy  telegram  advis-  $17,500  a  year  would  be  fair  j 

changed  Congressman  String-  that  unless  I  heard  from  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Jenks’  ability.  ®  ^  f  ii  a 

fellow  from  a  hero  to  a  political  Doug  the  next  day  the  story  Plaintiff  relied  on  testimony  saving  crew  quic  y  ins  a  e 

mountebank,  caused  him  to  quit  would  be  on  the  presses.  by  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Dewing  of  emergency  ig  ing  am  1  les 

his  campaign  for  re-election,  Stringfellow  phoned  me  from  Harvard  Business  School,  who  ®  paper  came  o  e 

and  ended  the  plans  of  a  movie  O^den  the  next  day— Tuesday,  told  the  court  he  believed  $12,-  P*"®^^®®  ®  ^®^  minutes 

producer  to  film  his  story.  V®  talked  for  about  20  or  30  qOO  for  Mr.  Jenks  in  his  sev-  ^ 

And — if  my  telephone  calls,  minutes.  It  was  an  unsatisfac-  gral  corporate  capacities  was  *  *  * 

mail  and  telegrams  are  a  proper  tory  conversation.  When  I  hung  “out  of  line.”  Further  south  at  Wilson, 

criteria  —  within  the  same  ap  the  phone,  I  was  convinced.  The  judge  raised  a  question  ^^®  Times  had  its 

period  the  truth  changed  me  Stringfellow’s  OSS  stories  were  ag  to  what  the  business  com-  troubles  with  Hazel  when  its 


than  one  week,  the  real  truth  *  lengthy  telegram  advis-  $17^500  a  year  would  be  fair  ^  j  v 

changed  Congressman  String-  that  unless  I  heard  from  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Jenks’  ability.  ®  ^  f  ii  a 

fellow  from  a  hero  to  a  political  Doug  the  next  day  the  story  Plaintiff  relied  on  testimony  crew  quic  y  ins  a  e 

mountebank,  caused  him  to  quit  would  be  on  the  presses.  by  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Dewing  of  emergency  ig  ing  am  i  les 


(briefly,  at  least)  into  a  news-  pure  fabrication. 


munity’s  reaction  would  be  if  electric  power  failed.  But  the 


paperman  who  performed  a  ^  checked  and  rechecked  our  the  court  set  a  $13,000  salary  owner  of  a  local  State  Fair 
“great  service  to  the  country  documentary  evidence.  It  still  level  for  the  executive  of  a  esme  to  the  Daily  Times  res¬ 


and  the  Armed  Forces.”  seemed  to  be  foolproof.  In  the  prosperous  concern. 

Here’s  how  it  all  came  about:  corny  language  of  the  news-  Howard  C.  Rice,  president  generators  and  enabling  the 

After  the  highly-dramatic  se-  paper  profession  I  said  “let  it  of  the  publishing  corporation,  publication  to  hold  on^  to  its 

rialization  in  Hearst  new.spa-  roll.”  gaid  Jenks  had  borrowed  record  of  never  missing  an 

pers  of  the  Congressman’s  In  the  interim,  the  Congress-  money,  without  interest,  with  edition  since  1896. 

claimed  exploits  appeared  on  man’s  friends  began  their  ver-  his  approval.  The  average  •  ♦  • 

the  West  Coast  last  January,  bal  horsewhipping.  Some  ac-  daily  loan  balance  over  the  In  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the 

his  claim  that  he  had  captured  cused,  most  reasoned.  years  in  question  was  $755,  an  Star  and  News  lost  about  800 

Doctor  Hahn,  the  German  nu-  Copies  of  the  paper  were  auditor  testified.  in  circulation  when  electric 

clear  physicist,  was  challenged  available  at  the  National  Press  The  trial  will  be  continued  power  was  cut  off  for  several 

by  three  high-ranking  Army  Club  at  10  a.m.  October  14.  in  December,  if  the  plaintiff  hours,  forcing  the  afternoon 

officers.  From  that  hour  until  9  o’clock  wishes.  Judge  Wyzanski  an-  News  to  go  to  press  about  10 

But  only  rumors  drifted  the  Saturday  night  —  when  Salt  nounced.  p.m. 
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cue  by  supplying  two  diesel 


daily  loan  balance  over  the  In  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the 
years  in  question  was  $755,  an  Star  and  News  lost  about  800 
auditor  testified.  in  circulation  when  electric 

The  trial  will  be  continued  power  was  cut  off  for  several 
in  December,  if  the  plaintiff  hours,  forcing  the  afternoon 
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New  Goals  Offered 
For  Promotion  Men 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

New  goals  in  newspaper  pro-  reported  William  A.  Small  Jr. 
motion  activities  were  set  up  in  This  program,  detailed  previ 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


ping  news  co-owner,  would  get 
out  of  publishing. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  scored  with  an  impressive 

employe  relations  program  when - 

it  gave  a  series  of  plant-wide  son  a  good  idea  of  what  goes 
discussions  on  the  activities  in  on  there? 

each  department,  Mr.  Cutler  2.  Does  the  court  have  a 
said.  Each  department  sent  five  good  working  relationship  with 
the  workshop  sessions  at  the  ously  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  pro-  representatives  to  each  discus-  the  press?  This  means,  does 
fourth  Western  Regional  Clinic  vides  training  Saturdays  for  a  sion  in  a  series  lasting  eight  the  court  invite  reporters  to  at- 
of  the  National  Newspaper  news  page  that  appears  each  weeks.  tend  court  hearings  to  observe 

Promotion  Association  here  Oct.  Tuesday.  Both  the  Oakland  “The  big  area  for  development  its  work  and  does  it  give  them 
18-19.  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  San  Fran-  is  in  institutional  advertising,”  nonconfidentially,  newsworthy 

Clifford  Shaw,  Providence  cisco  Call-Bulletin  provide  day-  Fred  Eldean,  public  relations  information? 

(R.I.)  Journal  &  Bulletin  and  old  papers  for  high  school  jour-  counsel,  told  a  luncheon  gather-  3.  Does  the  court  have  a 

president,  NNPA,  announced  a  nalism  classes.  ing.  good  working  relationship  with 

one-word  addition  to  the  asso-  A  Call-Bulletin  promotion  “Advertising  applied  to  in-  the  police,  with  the  juvenile 

ciation’s  slogan  of  two  years’  conducted  for  three  days  prior  stitutional  values  opens  mar-  service  agencies,  and  with  the 

standing.  “Let’s  sell  better  to  the  appearance  of  Dorothy  kets,  gives  additional  values  and  lawyers  in  the  community? 
newspapers”  is  his  choice  for  and  Ted  Friend  as  writers  of  a  is  a  challenge  that  I  do  not  be-  4.  Does  the  court  have  an  ac- 

the  motto,  the  addition  being  new  column  brought  in  2,300  iieve  has  yet  been  answered,”  tive,  broadly  representative  ad¬ 

visory  committee? 

5.  Does  the  court  give  talks 
to  civic  groups  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  invite  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  visit  the  court  and  ob¬ 
serve  its  work? 


'‘better.”  “We  need  to  keep  up  new  subscriptions,  advised  John  he  explained. 


For  you,  the  story  of  indus¬ 
try  and  what  it  does  is  the 
highest  and  finest  type  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,”  Mr.  Eldean  said. 


the  quality  of  the  planning  we  Callahan. 

do  for  newspapers,”  Mr.  Shaw  Promotion  of  a  new  woman’s 
explained.  “By  producing  better  feature  had  won  1,500  new  sub¬ 
newspapers  we  will  keep  our  scribers  at  Providence  when 
position  as  the  most  popular,  activities  were  stayed  by  the 
most  trusted  and  most  depend-  recent  hurricane,  Mr.  Shaw 
able  of  media.  The  newspaper  told  the  clinics, 
can  go  too  far  in  the  matter  of  Weekly  meetings,  first  of  ex-  Jc  r'ltiltirkfl 

mere  quantity.”  ecutives  and  later  of  depart-  VFlVCll 

From  the  workshop  sessions  ment  representatives,  help  to  St.  LOUIS 

series  of  experience-  keep  all  members  of  the  Port- 


Housing  Crusade 


Mr.  Woodson’s  discussion  is 
learned  and  interesting.  He 
seems  to  be  fair  to  the  press  in 
trying  to  understand  its  de¬ 
mands.  But  in  conclusion  he 


These  ranged  from  public  ser¬ 
vice  achievements  to  methods 
by  which  new  subscribers  may 
be  won. 

The  scope  of  television  news 
coverage  justified  to  meet  a 
newspaper’s  public  service  func 


came  a  series  ot  experience-  keep  all  members  of  the  Port-  -phe  Post  Dispatch  in  recog- 
proven  methods  by  which  news-  land  Oregonian  advised  on  pro-  nitiop  of  its  efforts  to  stimulate 

paper  promotion  can  contribute  motional  developments,  Ed  Nie-  a  community  regeneration,  re-  ®  u 

toward  an  improved  newspaper,  derkom  said.  oeived  the  1954  achievement  press.  Although  he 

The  increased  interest  in  re-  award  of  the  National  Associa- 
ligious  news  has  caused  the  tion  of  Housing  ond  Redevelop-  T,  to 

Oakland  Tribune  to  add  an-  ment  Officials.  The  award  was  JJ®  nnhbLtton  S  to  tbi 

other  page  to  its  weekly  church  announced  Oct.  13  at  the  asso-  ^*S,ston  bT 

oon+irtT,  •  ,  1  i-  1.  ij  •  Ultimate  conclusion  he  seems  to 

section.  ciation’s  annual  meeting,  held  in  .  , 

Automatic  restarts  after  two  Philadelphia.  f?®^,  everything  is  either 

weeks  of  vacation  have  proven  R^presen^^ing  the  P-D  was  white— newspapers 

tions  continues  a  debatable  75%  successful,  one  report  re-  Richard  G.  Baumhoff,  of  the  pa-  wajit  juvenile  names  published 
question,  discussions  showed,  vealed.  In  Salt  Lake,  a  summer  per’s  administrative  staff,  who  juvenile  court  authorities 

William  Milburn  reported^  that  camp  solicitation  by  phone  has  was  given  a  special  citation 
the  Tucson  Citizen  has  discon-  curbed  summer  dips.  for  individual  achievement.  He 

tinned  a  daily  TV  highlight  ^  “Golden  Pass”  good  for  any  wrote  most  of  the  P-D’s  “Pro¬ 
feature.  mo\ne  in  Woodland  proved  ef-  gress  or  Decay?”  community 

At  Salt  Lake  City  one  news-  fective  in  building  “perfect”  rebuilding  series  which  ran  for 

paper  uses  a  television  news  re-  circulation  deliveries.  13  weeks  in  1950. 

port  and  the  other  daily  does  During  the  circulation  battle  The  association  praised  the 

at  Salt  Lake,  competition  P-D  for  clarifying  and  defining 

mounted  until  “we  considered  the  needs  of  St.  Louis,^  then 

offering  a  staff  member  with  playing  a  leading  role  in  or- 

each  new  subscription,”  laugh-  ganizing  a  moyement  to  re- 

ingly  reported  Robert  Cutler,  habilitate  decaying  districts  in 

The  lesson  was  that  the  paper  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  fur- 

Some  dailies  are  supplying  should  never  get  itself  in  that  ther  pointed  out  that  the  paper 

premium  bind  again,  he  added,  had  subscribed  *250,000  bo  a 

John  F  Wood,  Willows  (Calif.)  ^,,3  working  capital  fund  for  slum  to  the  news  believing 

Journal,  said  a  nearby  daily  s  g^ooo  toilet  bowl  deodorizers  clearance  by  private  enterprise,  that  the  combined  judpnent  of 

elimination  of  the  log  had  bene-  ^^ich  a  circulation  executive  thus  setting  an  example  which  ^’l® 

fited  the  Journal’s  circulation.  thought  would  inspire  boys  loti  business  and  civic  leaders  ""a*  publication  would  be  better 

to  obtain  subscribers. 


not.  The  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette  is  meeting  theater  op¬ 
position  to  payment  of  the 
amusement  rate  while  televi¬ 
sion  copy  goes  at  the  general 
rate,  the  sessions  were  advised. 


do  not. 

The  position  of  the  juvenile 
court  authorities  is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  it  seems  to  us  the 
position  of  most  newspapers  is 
that  all  cases  cannot  be  labeled 
alike.  There  are  many  in¬ 
stances,  newspapermen  believe, 
where  publication  of  the  name 
of  a  juvenile  offender  is  ad¬ 
visable  for  reasons  not  speci¬ 
fically  cited  by  Mr.  Woodson 
above. 

The  press  would  prefer  to 
exercise  its  fundamental  right 


fited  the  Journal’s  circulation. 

In-plant  instruction  is  pro¬ 
vided  journalism  students  at 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal,  Wishard 
Brown  advised. 


Sheared  by  Shears 
Of  equal  “never  again”  belief 
was  the  representative  of  a 


to  form  the  Urban  Redevelop-  than  a  specific  blanket  prohibi- 
ment  Corp.  of  St.  Louis.  tion. 


Centennial  Edition 


The  Salt  Lake  internship  pro-  newspaper  that  offered  pinking 
gram  includes  training  for  high  shears  as  a  premium  on  the 


IPI  Post  Vacant 

Because  of  the  pressure  of 
Owosso,  Mich,  other  affairs,  John  Cowles, 
The  Argus  Press  published  a  president  of  Minneapolis  Star 


school  photographers  and  re-  same  day  a  major  department  special  edition  Oct,  11  marking  and  Tribune,  said  this  week  he 
porters  during  a  statewide  store  offered  a  similar  item  at  its  100th  year  in  business,  J.  is  unable  to  serve  as  vicechair- 

basketball  tournament.  bargain  prices  and  in  a  page  ad.  Evans  Campbell,  editor,  and  man  of  the  American  Commit- 

The  Tucson  Citizen’s  year-old  This  was  solved  when  the  news-  George  W.  Campbell,  treasurer,  tee  of  the  International  Press 
program  for  high  school  sen-  paper  offered  to  get  out  of  mer-  were  hosts  to  present  and  past  Institute.  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  page 

iors  is  continuing  successfully,  chandising  if  the  store,  a  shop-  employes  at  a  dinner.  64.) 
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Dailies  Clash 
In  Exposure 

Of  Nude  Gals 

By  D.  D.  Bonafede 

Miami,  Fla. 

Nudes  are  making  news  in 
Miami. 

Launched  as  a  Miami  Herald 
expose  of  photo  studios  where 
unclad  models  are  photographed 
for  a  fee — usually  $10  per  hour 
— it  ballooned  into  (1)  a  political 
hassle  and  (2)  a  scrap  between 
Miami’s  newspapers. 

“L’affaire  nude”  was  fermen¬ 
ted  by  Douglas  Kennedy,  Her¬ 
ald  photographer  who  authored 
a  series  called  “Models  For 
Hire”  in  which  he  told  of  visits 
to  the  less  reputable  studios 
and  snapping  pictures  of  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  raw — all  in  search 
of  bare  facts. 

To  bolster  one  of  the  articles, 
a  picture  taken  by  a  Herald 
colleague  was  published,  show¬ 
ing  Mr.  Kennedy — looking  rath¬ 
er  uneasy — on  a  divan  with  one 
of  the  models  just  before  she 
discarded  her  habiliments. 

After  that  sparks  started  to 
fly,  creating  a  tempest  in  the 
local  political  pot. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  quoting  city 
attorneys  and  high  police  offici¬ 
als  as  saying  the  laws  were 
flaccid  on  that  score  and  tak¬ 
ing  photographs  of  nudes  did 
not  constitute  a  lewd  act,  there¬ 
fore  not  liable  for  prosecution. 

That  prompted  Mayor  Abe 
Aronovitz  to  summon  City  Man¬ 
ager  E.  A.  Evans  and  Police 
Chief  Walter  Headley  to  a  City 
Commission  meeting  for  a 
dressing  down.  In  a  sizzling 
session  the  mayor  threatened 
to  fire  the  two  unless  the  nude 
models  were  covered.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Randall  Christmas  went 
even  further,  declaring  he  want¬ 
ed  “a  whole  new  group  at  police 
headquarters. 

In  its  story  on  the  meeting 
the  news  said: 

“Police  Chief  Headley  dis¬ 
closed  that  last  February  he 
sent  policemen  to  some  of  the 
controversial  studios  and  had 
them  take  pictures  of  the  nude 
models. 

“To  stress  his  point,  Headley 
dumped  some  20  or  more  pic¬ 
tures  of  nude  girls  on  the  com- 
mis.sion  table. 

“The  commissioners  took 
turns  looking  at  the  pictures.” 

The  police  went  into  action 
and  arrested  three  women  after 
one  had  posed  in  the  nude  for 
(unknown  to  her)  a  city  detec¬ 
tive. 

editor  6c  publisher 


The  next  day  the  News  ran  a“ 
story  by  reporter  Larry  Birger 
in  which  he  told  of  calling  the 
phone  number  of  a  studio  listed 
in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Herald. 

The  studio,  it  turned  out,  was 
the  same  one  from  which  the 
three  women  had  been  picked  up. 

3  Girls  Sentenced 

The  News  reprinted  the  Her¬ 
ald  ad,  and  Mr.  Birger  related: 
“It  was  easy  to  get  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  simply  checked  the 
classified  section  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  which  has  been  expos¬ 
ing  models  all  over  its  news 
pages.” 

The  proprietor  of  the  studio 
in  question  filed  an  injunction 
suit  against  the  city  in  which 
she  charged  she  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  trial  because  the 
mayor  had  threatened  to  fire 
the  city  judge  if  he  failed  to 
“do  the  right  thing”  when  the 
case  was  heard.  The  mayor  was 
subpoened  to  appear  at  the  in¬ 
junction  hearing  which  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  Circuit  Court. 

In  a  City  Court  trial  two  of 
the  three  girls  were  found  guil¬ 
ty  and  sentenced  to  short  jail 
terms  and  court  costs.  Herald 
Photographers  Kennedy  and 
Ray  Fisher  testified  for  the  city. 
• 

©bttuarg 

Charles  Michaels,  66,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  in  Hot  Springs, 
S.  D.,  Oct.  17. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Henry  Waters,  46, 
managing  director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  News  Chronicle  and  its 
sister  afternoon  paper,  the  Star, 
in  France,  Oct.  18. 

*  «  « 

John  L.  Hernon,  62,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  17. 

«  *  * 

William  H.  Smith,  80,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Seward 
(Neb.)  Independent  for  52 
years  until  his  retirement  in 
1949,  in  Seward,  Oct.  8. 

*  *  « 

Garret  Smith,  76,  former 
night  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  13. 

*  *  * 

Walter  F.  Anher,  former 
dean  of  retail  advertising 
salesman  on  the  New  York 
Times,  in  New  York  City,  Oct. 
19. 

«  •  * 

Kenneth  N.  Kravens,  28, 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times, 
in  Gadsden,  Oct.  14. 
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Press  on  Trial 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


“What  do  you  suppose  those 
people  are  here  for,  those  re¬ 
porters?  They  are  here  for  the 
sex  angle.  That’s  the  only 
reason.” 

The  prosecutor  protested  that 
Mr.  Corrigan  had  no  more 
right  to  bias  and  prejudice  jur¬ 
ors  than  the  press  has.  “And 
you’re  doing  it,”  he  charged. 

During  examination  of  a 
prospective  juror,  who  had  said 
that  he  once  passed  Dr.  Shep¬ 
pard’s  home  without  concern 
because  he  was  busy  reading 
the  sports  page  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Corrigan  remarked: 
“The  sports  page  is  more  re¬ 
liable,  isn’t  it?” 

Coverage  Debated 

The  defense  also  sought  to 
make  an  issue  of  the  press  con¬ 
taminating  the  climate  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  calling  for  the 
record  of  a  debate  between 
James  W.  Collins,  city  editor  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  and  Forrest 
Allen,  Cleveland  Press  reporter, 
at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  frater¬ 
nity  meeting. 

“This  court  cannot  control 
what  happens  outside  the 
courtroom,”  Judge  Blythin  re¬ 
plied,  dismissing  a  petition  to 
allow  the  transcript  of  the  de¬ 
bate  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Collins  said  the  case  was 
one  in  which  the  Plain  Dealer 
had  performed  its  duty  to  its 
readers  in  reporting  develop¬ 
ments  with  dispatch  and  fac¬ 
tually.  He  questioned  the  word¬ 
ing  of  several  Press  editorials, 
in  which  elected  officials  were 
taken  to  task.  He  took  issue 
with  one  printed  July  20,  which 
called  for  “third  degree”  tac¬ 
tics  to  be  used  against  Dr. 
Sheppard. 

“In  a  murder  case — with  a 
person’s  life  at  stake — the 
rights  of  the  accused  should 
have  every  protection,”  said 
Mr.  Collins.  “He  is  entitled  to 
defense  attorneys  who  will  use 
every  means  the  law  provides 
to  protect  him.  We  should  not 
even  suggest  he  should  be  given 
the  third  degree.” 

Mr.  Allen  argued  that  the 
Sheppard  case  was  one  in 
which  elected  officials  had 
stalled  in  performance  of  their 
duty.  He  said  it  was  up  to  the 
press,  as  a  public  servant,  to 
force  them  to  act.  He  re¬ 
marked:  “Throughout  our  cov¬ 
erage  we  have  tried  to  be  fair. 
The  Press  has  been  wide  open 
to  the  Sheppard  family  for 
whatever  they  wanted  to  say.” 


A.C.  Deuel 
Dies  at  80 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Alanson  Case  Deuel,  80, 
president  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette  since  1906,  died  Oct.  19 
in  his  Lewiston  Heights  Home. 

He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Associated  Dailies  of 
New  York  State. 

Mr.  Deuel  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  printers’ 
helper  on  the  Hamburg  (N.Y.) 
Independent,  later  working  as 
a  typesetter  at  the  Courier 
Printing  Co.  in  Buffalo  and 
coming  to  Niagara  Falls  in 
1895  to  take  charge  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  printing  department. 

After  a  few  months,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  advertising 
department.  In  1899,  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager.  In 
1906,  he  was  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  gained  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  1911. 

Active  in  business  and  civic 
organizations,  Mr.  Deuel  was  a 
director  of  the  Marine  Trust 
Company  of  western  New  York 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls  Hotel  Company. 

A  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Mr.  Deuel  was 
a  member  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  State  Parks  Commis¬ 
sion  and  a  board  member  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal,  the  Niagara  Falls  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  United 
Community  Chest. 

Mr.  Deuel  had  no  sons  to 
carry  on  the  business.  He  was 
survived  only  by  his  second 
wife,  the  former  Helen  Lang¬ 
muir  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
His  first  wife.  May  Brock, 
died  in  1930. 

The  publisher  died  as  nego¬ 
tiations  were  reported  in  an 
advanced  stage  for  the  sale  of 
the  paper  at  a  price  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,500,000.  It 
was  understood  that  before  his 
death  Mr.  Deuel  sought  to  buy 
up  the  minority  stock  in  order 
to  negotiate  with  a  full  in¬ 
terest. 

• 

Color  in  Chicago  News 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
offer  advertisers  one  color  and 
black,  beginning  December  1, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Stanley  S.  Adams,  advertising 
director. 
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H.  C.  L.  Jackson, 
Columnist,  Dies 

Detroit 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  60,  Detroit 
News  columnist  whose  “Listen¬ 
ing  In  on  Detroit”  ran  for  more 
than  25  years,  died  Oct.  18.  He 
had  been  suffering  from  a  heart 
ailment  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  been  a  news¬ 
paper  man  41  years,  but  his 
real  career  began  with  the  birth 
of  his  column  April  28,  1930. 


As  a  boy,  Harold  Charles  Le- 
Baron  Jackson  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  this  country  and 
abroad  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  singer. 

He  started  on  the  News  in 
1913  but  shifted  to  the  old  De¬ 
troit  Journal.  After  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Daily,  he 
returned  to  the  News. 

Through  the  years  he  turned 
out  nine  books  of  excerpts  from 
his  column. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES^ 

Publications  for  Sale 

Press  Engineers 

:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  60c ;  2  @  55c :  1  @  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnOBCCs  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


it  it  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  A.  W.  Stypes 
*  Co..  626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
B,  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Our  Newspaper  Listings  Are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  With  Us.  We  Believe  They  Are 
Sound  and  Properly  Prici-d.  Dailies 
and  Weeklies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

8937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 

Slacement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
lortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Strict  confidence  observed. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  fastest  growing 
(and  county's  largest)  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  plant  for  sale.  Newspaper 
and  job  printing  grossed  $50,000  last 
12  months.  Potential  includes  3  shop¬ 
ping  centers  now  being  built  within  6 
mile  area.  Within  25  miles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Circulation  up  from  1200  to 
2850  in  three  years.  Business  potential 
expanding  as  rapidly.  Building  not 
included,  moderate  rental.  Price  $50.- 
000.  Reply  Box  4031,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOUTHERN  daily  $90,000 ;  weekly 
$80,000;  weekly  $8,000  (no  plant). 
Each  requires  60%  cash.  Broker  Box 
4046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“TWO  OHIO  weeklies;  long  estab¬ 
lished.  Reasonable  down  payments ; 
very  well  equipped,  excellent  profits. 
Full  details  furnished  to  bonafide 
buyers.  Len  Feighner  Agency.  Box 
192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  phone  26231.” 

MISSOURI  RURAL  WEEKLY  NEAR 
big  city,  but  mostly  farm  circulation 
(over  21,000).  High  ad  rates;  2-Lino 
plant:  gross  above  $15,000,  priced  at 
$30,000  if  taken  soon ;  terms  to  cap¬ 
able  buyer.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

NORTHERN  California  Weekly,  fine 
market,  good  volume,  price  right.  Earl 
McGinnis.  Box  659,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

SNAPPY  North  Pennsylvania  weekly 
priced  at  gross.  $11,000;  terms.  Excel¬ 
lent  small  property.  The  DIAL  Agency. 
Detroit  1,  Mich. 


“EXCELLENT  Tennessee  county  seat; 
price  $70,000.  Four  thousand  circula- 
lation,  population  nine  thousand.  Len 
Feighner  Agency,  Box  192.  Mount 
Pleasant,  Michigan,  phone  26231." 


SOUTHERN  WEEKLY  grossing  $40,- 
000.  Unopposed,  well  equipped,  well 
staffed,  expansion  opportunity.  Will 
sell  for  less  than  gross  with  '/(i 
down.  Box  4323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  grossing  over  $60.000 ;  un¬ 
limited  expansion  possibilities.  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area ;  reasonable 
price :  $15,000  required.  Wayne  Peter¬ 
son,  Moorhead.  Minnesota. 


Publications  Wanted 


SUCCESSFUL  Publisher  seeks  weekly 
Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  No  brokers.  Write  Box  4217. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


INDUSTRY  IS  MOVING  SOUTH  — 
WHY  NOT  YOU?  Editor  and  printer 
could  form  partnership  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity.  Well 
established  southern  weekly  and  job 
shop.  Unopposed,  staffed,  well  equip¬ 
ped.  Good  hunting  and  fishing  area. 
Grossing  $40,000.  without  solicitation. 
Terms.  Make  me  an  offer.  Box  4324, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


“EX-PUBLISHER  will  consider  in¬ 
vest  as  inactive  partner  in  southern 
paper.  Write  confidential  to  Box 
4322.”  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Information  on  where¬ 
abouts  Bill  Garrison,  reporter  for  N.  Y. 
World.  Detroit  Times,  Birmingham 
Post,  last  trace  Buffalo  about  1935. 
Frank  Rising,  16219  Meyers,  Detroit 
35.  Michigan. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Mail  Stencils 


POLLARD-ALLING  STENCIL  user 
can  save  substantially  by  using  our 
excess  time  and  facilities  in  New  York 
City.  Phone  Mrs.  Kahn.  WOrth  4-3960. 


National  Advertising  Space 

TEST  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Year  after  year  and 
again  in  '54 — 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
will  keep  you  “On  Top” 
of  the  important 

happenings  in  the  newspaper 
world — Suhscription.  $6.50  a  year 
(52  issues). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts' 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECnNG 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

651  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machiniiti; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhert. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6.  N.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP, 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

811  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-8744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3-mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  t 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype,  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  teletype  perforat¬ 
ing  units  and  two  operating  units. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  T.  A.  Davis, 
Pottsvillo  Republican,  Pottsville.  Penna. 


FOR  SALE  —  Five  fonts  8  point.  No. 
264  teletype  Corona  with  Ebar  Bold. 
One  font  8  point.  No.  668  Corona  with 
Bold  Face  No.  2.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
T.  A.  Davis,  Pottsville  Republican, 
Pottsville,  Pennsyvania. 


WE  ARE  the  largest  distributor  of 
newspaper  Turtles  in  the  World — there 
must  be  a  reason  1  Priced  $68.60  to 
$79.50.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
L.  A  B.  Sales  Company,  P,  O.  Box 
660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


TWO  MODEL  30  Linotypes  for  sale. 
Nos.  54059  and  55816,  equipped  with 
saw  and  quadder  and  blower.  Ojntact 
Louis  W.  Eidt,  Business  Manager.  The 
Ledger-Enquirer  Newspapers,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia. 


Press  Room 


Duplex  Unitubular 

4  units,  16-page  Duplex  Unitubular 
with  AC  drive.  Color  cylinder.  Stereo¬ 
type.  Now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho. 

Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sires. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  30, 
35,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


24-PAGE  HOE.  21t/6-inch  cutoff,  all 
stereo  including  mat  roller  and  curved 
router.  Adapted  to  print  extra  color. 
$15,000  as  is.  where  is.  Terms  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  4337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pre»»  Room 


2  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

16/32  Pages;  Floor  fed;  21%"  AC 
Drive;  Complete  stereotype.  Priced 
low  for  Quick  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
STANDARD  Duplex  Tubular 

12 — 16-20  and  24  Pages. 
SINGLE  WIDTH  Deck  Presses 

3  Deck  and  4  Deck — 23  A 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  Deck  Presses 

4  Deck— 21%-22%-23  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  Presses 

2  to  60  Units— 21%.22%-23  9/16 
WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


DUPLEX 

Flatbed  8  page  Web  Press  now  avail¬ 
able  AC  Motors.  TOMPKINS.  712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago. 


HOE  Magazine  Press — 64  pages  with 
16  pages  color.  60"  maximum  roll. 
21  %"  cut-off,  chain  drive,  AC  motor 
equipment.  Phil  D.  Schwartz  Co.,  2961 
Farnam  St.,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 


GOSS  24  Page  Press 
Straightline — 3  decks 
AC  Drive  Stereo  Machinery 
HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  decks — 4  plates  wide 
Full  automatic  AC  Drivq 
BACHMAN  Roll  Rewinder 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 

i  - 

FLATBED  —  Model  "E”  —  8  Pag# 
Web  perfecting  —  variable  speed, 
motor  —  complete  with  10  chases  —  in 
operation  —  Sanford  Herald  —  San¬ 
ford,  Florida. 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8- 
page  2  plate  wide  units  with  high 
si>eed  folder,  A.  C.  motor  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

Immediately  available. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


WEBENDORFER  Offset  press.  4  colors 
2  units,  8-32  pages,  35"  web  22% " 
cutoff;  folder  11%  by  17%;  11%  by 
8%".  Behrens,  427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


"FOR  SALE  17  year  old.  one  owner, 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  press  in  good  con¬ 
dition  with  motor,  chases  etc.  Can  be 
seen  operating.  Chas.  K.  Devall,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Kilgore  News  Herald,  Kilgore, 
Texas.” 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

and  22%"  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  bearing,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  oiieration  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT: 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 


HOE  Quarter-Page-Folder,  has  two 
enternal  gear  rotary  folding  blades, 
folds  papers  down.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  ^ught.  sold,  erected.  422  West 
8th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


3  FULL  page  mat  rollers  for  sale,  each 
has  AC  chain  driven  motors,  write  for 
details  and  price.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Magazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicago — Detroit. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


One  16-page  Hoe  unit,  condensed 
type,  22%  sheet  cut 

32  &  48  HOE  Web  Presses 
#25  VANDERCOOK  full  page  Proof 
Press 

BIG  Chief 

1%  ton  gas  furnace 
MODEL  A  Intertype 
DURAL  Chases 
FORM  Tables 

Send  for  current  list 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  2I%"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Also  44"  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


WALTER  Scott,  full  page  Mat  Roller 
Serial  #2991,  G.E.  Controller,  Press 
Publications.  Elmhurst.  Illinois.  Phone 
TErrace  4-0900. 

Wanted  to  Buv 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  F"ifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSON  17  galley  camera,  good 
lens,  complete.  Quote.  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 


DUPLEX  tubular  plate  router,  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  drive  equipment. 
Fred  Conn.  The  Denison  ( ’Texas) 
Herald. 


“WANTED  16  page  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  Press  or  post-war  Model  E 
Duplex  Flatbed.  Give  all  details  on 
availability,  price  and  condition  of 
press,  stereotype,  motor,  control  and 
other  equipment  in  letter  or  wire  to 
Chas.  K.  Devall.  Publisher,  Kilgore 
News  Herald,  Kilgore,  Texas.” 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Duplex  Auxiliary 
Color  Fountain,  used  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  inside  or  outside  or  both.  For 
Standard  Tubular  Duplex  press.  A.  H. 
I,ange,  The  Reporter  Printing  Co., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED 

MAT  ROLLER,  Metal  pot,  pump.  Cast¬ 
ing  box.  Tail-cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Scorcher  22.  %  Cutoff.  Also 

Pony  Autoplate.  Ludlow  and  Goss  or 
Duplex.  Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— 24  page  Tubular 
with  combination  quarter  folder;  com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Omaha  Tribune.  1307 
Howard  St.,  Omaha  8,  Nebraska. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— 12  Type  high 
Chases  with  screw  lock-up  to  take  form 
18  X  22".  Preferably  Duplex  type.  J. 
M.  Barenbaum.  General  Manager,  Mani¬ 
towoc  Herald-Times,  Manitowoc.  Wise. 


HELP  WANTED 


Artiftn — Cartoonintg 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Photo  Re¬ 
toucher  (25-40)  on  large  Metropolitan 
newspaper. 

AIRBRUSH  knowledge  a  must.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  avail-  i 
ability  and  remuneration  expected. 
Box  4201.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


EIXPERIENCED  Circulation  manager 
wanted  by  combination  newspaper  in 
20,000  circulation  bracket.  Applicant 
must  have  successful  record  of  build¬ 
ing  sound  circulation.  Box  4100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULTIPLE  newspaiwr  organization 
C^art  Area  12,  wants  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  manager  to  increase  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  decrease  coats  of  free  circula¬ 
tion  and  organize  distribution  company  { 
for  other  customers.  State  past  ex-  ' 
perience  and  earnings.  Box  4336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminixtrative 


AN  OPPORTUNITY— The  man  with 
whom  we  would  like  to  discuss  this  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  is  probably  presently 
employ^.  He  has  had  a  sound,  basic 
experience  in  job  printing  and  has  a 
broad  knowledge  of  and  ability  in, 
ALL  phases  of  weekly  newspaper  iiib- 
lishing — advertising,  editorial,  admin¬ 
istrative.  He  may  be  married,  with 
children,  should  be  under  40,  free  of 
further  military  duty  and  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  his  future  security.  He 
should  be  willing  to  settle  down  in  a 
progressive,  friendly,  pleasant  county 
seat  town  in  chart  area  I,  there  to 
manage  and  operate  a  combined  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  (almost  100  years  old) 
and  job  printing  plant,  modernly  equip¬ 
ped  and  grossing  82,000  annually.  He 
will  be  permitt^  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  according  to  his  means  but  this 
is  not  a  condition.  Whatever  cea!  is 
negotiated  will  have  ultimate  owner¬ 
ship  in  view.  Write,  giving  fullest  de¬ 
tails  background,  experience,  family 
and  marital  status,  education  and  ref¬ 
erences.  AH  applicants  will  be 
thoroughly  investigated  prior  to  an 
interview.  Address  replies  to  Box  4303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
Training 

WE  WILL  accept  one  or  more  quali¬ 
fied  Circulation  people  desirous  of 
basic  and  advanced  training  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  The  prospect  held 
forth  is  permanence,  security  and  a 
well  rounded  circulation  career.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  some  circulation 
experience,  high  school  or  better  edu¬ 
cational  background,  interest,  willing¬ 
ness  to  work,  be  mature  in  personal 
affairs  and  business  relations.  Reply 
Box  4235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORNING,  Afternoon,  and  Sunday 
combination  in  the  100,000  clasa,  Ich 
cated  Chart  Area  6,  needs  country 
circulation  Manager  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  Assistant.  Will  consider  Man¬ 
ager  from  smaller  paper  or  "Top 
Flight”  Supervisor  from  large  opera¬ 
tion.  Write  in  confidence,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background,  experience,  personal 
information  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  4213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  for  New 
Jersey  suburban  semi-weekly.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive  working 
manager.  Box  4128,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LARGE  EASTERN  newspaper  has 
opening  for  experienced,  qualified  su¬ 
pervisor  in  City  Home  Delivery.  Posi¬ 
tion  pays  8125  per  week  including 
car  allowance,  plus  generous  bonuses. 
Don’t  answer  unless  you  are  fully 
qualified  to  train,  supervise,  and  lead 
District  Managers  and  carriers.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
producer.  Write  Box  4146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Clattified  Advertising 

'  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  sell,  serv- 
I  ice  classified  accounts  on  51,000  after- 
!  noon  daily.  150,000  city  Chart  area  6. 

I  ’Two  man  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Write  details,  age. 
marital  status,  experience,  present  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  4138,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  alert,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  experienced  classified  manager 
who  can  sell.  Experience  needed  for 
this  job  on  19,000  ARC  paper  in  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Write  full  information  about 
self  including  salary  requirements  to 
William  Herman,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Newark  Advocate.  Newark,  Ohio. 

WANT  THE  Warm  sun  T  Then  come 
to  work  for  The  Sun.  If  yon  can 
give  references  showing  you  can  really 
sell  classified,  there’s  a  lot  of  it  here 
to  be  sold — and  a  job  for  YOU. 

D.  N.  Soldwedel,  Sunpapers,  Yuma. 

I  Arizona. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  Salesman  15,000  evening 
and  Sunday  needs  young  aggressive 
man  with  year  or  more  experience. 
Only  outside  man  with  plenty  potential. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Submit  le.'e.'ences 
and  experience  to  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Box  4300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Classi¬ 
fied  salesman  needed  for  13,000  ABC 
daily  in  pleasant  Southern  California 
community,  35  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Send  information  on  background,  avail¬ 
ability.  salary  requirements.  C.  R. 
Appleby,  The  Daily  Report,  Ontario, 
California. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  hia 
way  up.  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  with  Retail  Food  Accounts  most 
desirable.  We  want  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move  into 
a  position  of  greater  responsibilities. 
Preference  given  to  a  man  presently 
employed  on  a  smaller  Midwestern 
daily  newspaper.  'There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man, 
whose  future  is  before  him.  AH  appli¬ 
cations  held  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
tx>uis  D.  Young.  Advertising  Director. 
'Ihe  Indianapolis  Times,  Indiana,  A 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper, 


OPPORTUNITY- 

SECURITY— 

PROMINENT  BUSINESS  PAPER 
Home  Office  in  Chart  Area  2  requires 
a  SPACE  SALESMAN,  for  esUblished 
Southern  Territory.  Young  go-get*er 
with  newspaper  background.  famUiar 
with  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Position  can  lead  to  establishing  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  South. 

Salary — Bonus — Employee  Benefits 

IN  Applying  the  Quality  and  Quan¬ 
tity  of  material  will  help  greatly  In 
an  early  selection  of  the  man  we 
want  I  Replies  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  Box  4244,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman  rapidly  developing 
market.  Chart  area  4.  Need  additional 
man  in  department.  Box  4002,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  experienced  in  layout, 
copywriting  and  selling  program  adver¬ 
tising,  wanted  by  aggressive  small 
daily  in  Chart  Area  eleven.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  bonus.  Give  all  details 
including  salary  expectations  in  first 
letter,  ^x  4103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  sell,  service 
display  accounts  on  61,000  afternoon 
daily.  150.000  city  chart  area  6.  C!on- 
genial  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Write  details,  age. 
marital  status,  experience,  present  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  4137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MAN 

Experienced  In 
Layout  and  Selling 

To  take  Second  Position  on 
4  man  staff. 

GOOD  SALARY,  permanency  and 
Best  living  conditions  in  Ohio. 
State  Qualifications  and 
give  references. 

START  IMMEDIATELY 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 
Robert  Beer,  President 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times  Gazette 
(Address  Correspondence  to 
Huron,  Ohio). 
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HELP  WANTED 
Ditplay  AdvertUing 


HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


WANTED  AT  ONCE— experienced, 
top-notch  Display  Advertisins  Sales¬ 
man  by  Southwest’s  leading;  newspa- 
paper.  Must  be  strong  aggressive 
salesman,  preferably  under  40.  Good 
starting  salary,  finest  working  and 
Uving  conditions.  This  is  a  perma- 
net  position  on  our  regular  stalT.  Give 
age,  experience  and  references  which 
can  be  investigated.  Box  4102,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertising  and  news 
man.  Permanent  setup  for  right  man. 
Housing  available  reasonable ;  two 
weeks  vacation,  small  town.  In  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  full  details:  experience 
in  both  news  and  advertising ;  salary 
expected,  family ;  draft  status,  etc. 
Box  4242.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  newspaper  in  Kansas,  circu¬ 
lation  under  10.000,  has  opening  for 
second  man  in  advertising  department. 
Write  all  details  in  first  letter  to  Box 
4207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman, 
good  on  selling  and  layouts,  willing  to 
leave  the  cold  North  and  come  to  the 
finest  city  in  mild  South  Mississippi. 
Family  man  preferred,  as  this  is  a 
permanent  position.  Write  box  4206, 
Editor  A  Publisher  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
Manager  for  small  northwest  evening 
daily.  Permanent  position  with  good 
chance  for  advancement  if  man  has 
real  ability.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Complete 
details  in  first  letter.  AU  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  4208, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  LAYOUT  and  copy¬ 
writer.  Man  or  woman  for  copy  ser¬ 
vice  staff  of  the  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Post-News  and  Courier. 
Must  be  versatile  and  able  to  turn 
out  good  looking  layouts.  Send  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  layouts  or  tear 
aheets  and  full  personal  details,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected,  to  Carl  W. 
Pollock,  Advertising  Director. 


NEW  ENGLAND  college  city  p.m. 
daily  5000  ABC  wants  experienced 
man  for  backbone  in  display  depart¬ 
ment.  Starting  $80  plus  expenses. 
Box  4202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  advertising  salesman  for 
old,  established  tri-weekly  in  South. 
Box  4236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

You  will  enjoy  working  on  this  100 
year  old  small  daily  newspaper  that 
has  recently  moved  into  new,  mrdern, 
air  conditioned  quarters.  Good  future. 
Fine  little  city  splendidly  located  in 
Northern  Illinois  lake  and  resort  reg¬ 
ion.  Within  one  hour  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  Some  display,  class^fod,  or 
circulation  experience  desired,  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  a  good  rnleniiian. 
Contact  Publisher  or  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  Wood- 
stock,  Illinois. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  is 
available  to  a  young  man  who  knows 
advertising,  who  can  sell,  and  who 
can  inspire  others  to  do  their  best.  A 
rapidly  growing  daily  in  Southern 
California  is  looking  for  such  a  man 
to  manage  its  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  full  particulars  as  to  age, 
experience,  references,  salary,  etc.  to 
Box  4309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  man  for  deep  Southern  Illinois 
8,600  circulation  weekly  in  city  of  7,000. 
Job  open  due  to  illness.  Permanent. 
Good  working  conditions.  Hard  work. 
Send  complete  information  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4308,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


"WANTED:  young  college  graduate  in 
journalism  who  knows  selling.  lay-outs 
and  national  advertising  on  good 
daily,  located  in  scenic  Southern  Oregon 
with  good  climate,  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  experience,  write  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  Daily  Courier,  Grants 
Pass.  Oregon." 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  car  to 
service  and  sell  accounts  on  afternoon 
newspaper  under  50,000,  Guild  scale 
395.60,  free  hospital  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  three  week  vacation.  Semi-metro¬ 
politan  man  desired,  must  have  car. 
Don’t  phone  but  send  complete  resume 
of  exiierience  to  Gerald  H.  Coy,  Daily 
Dispatch.  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


Editorial 


PACIFIC  Coast  daily  needs 
HOME  Economics  Editor 

MUST  be  capable  executive  for  de¬ 
partment  of  six.  Helpful  if  you  know 
fashions.  Salary  range  $5500-36500. 
Confidential.  Box  No.  4104,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT  and  fast  desk  man  for 
morning  paper.  Good  salary,  overtime 
after  40  hours,  six-day  week.  Best 
protective  benefits.  Give  experience, 
references,  salary  wanted,  date  avail¬ 
able.  Do  not  include  any  material  that 
is  to  be  returned.  Box  4211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-desk  man  able  to  handle 
wire  copy  and  general  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  photography  preferable. 
Write  giving  experience,  references  and 
salary  needs.  Marion  Russel.  Sidney, 
Ohio,  News. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR— with  weekly  or 
small  daily  experience  for  growing 
daily  in  rapidly-expanding  community. 
Gather,  write  club,  church,  personal, 
feature  articles.  Write  full  details, 
giving  salary  expected  to  Daily  Herald, 
Fairborn,  Ohio. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Prefer  iierson  with 
broad  general  education.  Experience 
not  absolute  requirement.  State  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  references,  expected 
salary  in  first  letter.  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


LUCID.  ANALYTICAL 
WRITER  WANTED 

EXCELLENT  newspaper  wants  to  add 
younger  writer  to  editorial  page  staff. 

FAST,  clean,  lucid  copy  eloquent  with 
facts  and  short  on  adjectives. 

OPPORTUNITY  can  lead  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

PLEASE  send  samples  of  writing 
which  will  be  returned. 

INTERESTED  in  all  details  your  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  record  and 
background.  Your  inquiry  will  be  kept 
in  strictest  confidence  but  the  best  of 
references  will  be  wanted  before  final 
commitments  are  made. 

Box  4238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-RANKING  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9  has  opening  for  top-notch  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Retail  Department. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  plus  lib¬ 
eral  salary  and  bonus  arrangement 
make  this  real  opportunity.  Write  all 
details  including  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4223,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Journalism  graduate  to  Edit 
Connecticut  weekly.  Ixiw  starting  sal¬ 
ary  with  substantial  raises.  Needed  at 
once.  Phono  or  Write  The  Thomaston 
Express,  Thomaston,  Connecticut. 


SMALL  Texas  daily  wants  native 
Texan  newsman ;  no  sports.  Ability 
and  willingness  to  leam  could  sup¬ 
plant  experience.  Position  now  open. 
Give  background,  references  and  de¬ 
sired  starting  salary  in  first  le’ter. 
Confidential.  Box  4250,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  REPORTER.  WRITER  — 
part-time,  mornings  or  afternoons.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  mature,  careful,  fast,  bright, 
fluent,  sense  of  humor.  New  York 
trade  publication.  Box  4810  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Young  woman 
with  imagination  to  produce  attrac¬ 
tive  women’s  section  for  afternoon, 
Sunday  Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  develop  picture  pages,  en¬ 
tertaining  features.  Practically  own 
boss,  pay  oi>en  depending  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  College  city  of  82,000.  While 
prefer  news  background,  would  accept 
imaginative  beginner.  Job  open  30-60 
days.  Box  4251.  Editor  A  Pub’isher. 
METROPOLITAN  Daily  establishing 
Bureau  at  once.  In  nationally  known 
summer-winter  resort  section.  Chart 
Area  2,  need  man  able  handle  teletype, 
2-3  experience,  car,  camera  essential. 
360.  base  plus  bonuses,  pay  for  photos, 
car  allowance,  expenses.  Large  staff 
affords  ample  chance  to  advance.  Box 
4315.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  WRITER— available  eve- 
nings,  cover  important  meetings  trade 
groups.  New  York.  Experienced,  fast, 
fluent,  intelligent,  mature.  Box  4311, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOCIAL  EDITOR.  Experienced  woman 
able  to  wr  te  well,  handle  make-up  and 
direct  staff.  Permanent  position.  Ap¬ 
ply  Personnel  Department.  Sacramento 
Bee,  Sacramento,  California. 


Salesmen 


EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  publish¬ 
ing  firm  with  available  time  and  high¬ 
speed  equipment  to  handle  large  pub¬ 
lication  or  circular  runs,  including 
color.  Generous,  straight  commission. 
Potential  for  right  man  to  pyramid 
contracts  quickly  into  high-salary 
bracket.  Practically  a  business  of  your 
own.  with  modern,  established  print¬ 
ing  firm  behind  you.  Chart  Area  2. 
Immediate.  Box  4329,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

IMPORTANT  syndicate  seeks  a  toi)- 
flight,  experienced  salesman. 

MAN  we  are  looking  for  has  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Is  well  and  favorably 
known  to  editors. 

Replies  handled  confidentially.  Submit 
complete  resume  stating  age,  exoeri- 
ence  and  salary  requirements.  Write 
Box  4320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MORNING-Evening  Sunday  combina¬ 
tion  wants  first  class  experienced  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  one  who  can  furnish 
references  of  having  successfully  super¬ 
vised  union  departments  with  good 
record.  No  others  will  be  considered. 
Give  full  details  and  include  references 
as  well  as  salary  desired.  Do  not  in¬ 
clude  any  material  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  Address  Box  4212,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  All-around  shop  man  foi 
weekly  newspaper  and  job  shop  whi 
is  willing  to  work.  Non-union  shop  is 
small  southeastern  coastal  town, 
good  for  area  with  excellent  chance  <1 
advancement  for  producer.  Must  kooe 
job  work,  linotype,  flat  bed  press  aa4 
newspaper  make-up.  Clock  watchoi 
need  not  apply.  Box  4249,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CREATING  new  position  for  Meehan- 
ical  Production  Manager  on  combine, 
tion  newspaper  over  60,000.  Want  man 
under  40  to  assume  responsibility  of 
working  toward  maximum  printinf 
efficiency  and  coordinate  departmental 
effort.  Give  experience,  salary  in  first 
letter.  Address  Box  4327,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  midwest  area, 
will  soon  have  opening  for  top  com- 
jKising  room  machinist  thoroughly  com- 
petent  to  maintain  repair  linotypes, 
intertyi>es,  teletypesetters,  ludlows,  etc. 
This  is  b^t  machinist  job  in  this  area 
References  and  complete  details  Wk- 
ground  first  letter.  Open  shop,  top 
working  conditions.  36,500  per  year 
minimum  to  man  who  can  qualify.  Boi 
4304,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  combination  news  photog. 
rapher-photoen graver  for  large  weeldy 
newspaper.  Good  Future.  The  Specta¬ 
tor,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  ’’JUST  HAPPEN”  .  .  , 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  art  . 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know-  | 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clss-  [ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished  . 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor-  t 
respondence  course.  f 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  bud- 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  360.  Registra¬ 
tion  312,  per  enrollee — balance  33.04 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately— 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


i  COMPTROLLER  and  Credit  manaxer 
Daily  and  Sunday  100.000  circulation. 
I  Experience  includes  manaxement  level, 
can  xive  best  of  references.  Box  4106, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


i  COMPTROLLER  and  Credit  Manaxer 
Daily  and  Sunday  100,000  circulation. 
Experience  includes  manaxement  level, 
can  xive  best  of  references.  Box  4106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

TOP  level  manaxement  exi>erience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation  in 
hixhiy  competitive  field.  Interested  in 
a  situation  where  ability  and  experience 
can  be  fully  utilized  in  the  development 
of  newspapers  potential.  Replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  4321,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  Artist.  30,  married.  Six 
years  experience  with  iarxe  city  news¬ 
paper.  Qualified  recommendations  on 
request.  Would  prefer  Chart  Areas  4- 
5-9-10-12.  Coastal  cities.  Box  4230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST-CARTOONIST 
Editorial  and  sports  cartoonist  with 
B.S.  in  commercial  art.  Two  yeats  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Army.  Can  also  do 
^vertisinx.  Box  4313,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


ORCULATION  MANAGER.  Experi- 
tnced  all  phases  of  circulation.  Elxh- 
teen  years  experience.  Twelve  years 
Circulation  Manaxer,  prefer  paper 
with  twenty  five  to  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  circulation.  Good  record,  best  of 
references.  Box  4219,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  man  seeks 
axency  for  xood  daily.  Have  cash  bond 
and  excellent  references.  Well  quali¬ 
fied  in  every  way.  Permanent.  South¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  4209,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE,  capable,  circulator 
thirty  years  workinx  experience  all 
phases  seeks  trasltlon  where  depart¬ 
ment  needs  invixoratinx.  Can  chanxe 
to  Little  Merchant  or  show  steady 
Xrowth  at  minim'im  cost.  Know  ABC. 
Post  Office-Carrier,  dealer  and  mail 
promotion  and  copy.  Traffic,  person¬ 
nel.  btidxets.  Minimum  $6600.  Ilox 
4231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  now  a  Manaxer  wanta 
to  move  to  a  larxer  job.  All  phases. 
Will  consider  a  xood  Assistant  Man- 
axers  job.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or 
10.  Write  Box  4326,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manaxer 
available  ;  thorouxhiy  seasoned  ;  familiar 
with  complete  operation :  resourceful, 
creative  producer :  hard  worker :  excel¬ 
lent  record  :  m'dd'e  axed  :  xood  refer¬ 
ences.  Interested  primarily  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  for  permanency  on  sen¬ 
sible  arranxement  that  would  be  fair  to 
Mh  of  us.  Write  Box  4335,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising 

publishers  :  Contemplate  special 
edition  T  Now  xettinx  three  times 
normal  rate  for  Eastern  publisher. 
Available  soon.  Box  4241,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  chanxe  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chanx- 
inx  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  weD  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

MILWAUKEE  AREA 
ADVERTISING  and/or  Reportinx  and/ 
or  Circulation  representation  for  trade 
journals,  business  publications  and  so 
on  by  ex-newspsperman  of  excellent 
character  and  broad  experience.  Box 
4204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  Sales¬ 
man-Copywriter,  of  exceptional  news¬ 
paper  experience,  distinxuished  for  his 
creative  copy — layouts,  would  chanxe 
to  proxressive  paper.  Iarxe  or  small, 
which  could  use  his  ability  with  xreater 
profit.  Prefer  California  daily,  but 
will  xo  anywhere.  Box  4316.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

COPYREADER.  5  edition,  over  100.- 
000.  Axe  28,  sinxle.  vet.  AB  Enxiish. 

1  Law.  3  years  dnily  experience.  Box 
4005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

SKILLED  In  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
inx,  copy  editinx.  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  ;  thorouxh  knowledxe  of  typox- 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  m;txazine.  Hobbies  are  pho¬ 
toxraphy.  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  4029,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

VET  24,  can  leave  immediately. 
Journalism  and  advertisinx  back¬ 
xround.  Ivy  Leaxue  xraduate.  Box 
4039,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  Assixnment  reporter,  28. 
three  years  experience  on  small  New 
Enxiand  Daily  lookinx  for  spot  on 
Metropolitan  dnily  or  newsmaxazine. 
Box  4110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  seven  years  experience, 
four  of  them  In  the  “bix  time”,  wants 
news  executive  spot,  medium-sized  daily 
In  pleasant  community  with  chance  for 
advancement.  Solid  backxround  all 
phases  desk  work,  idea  man.  especially 
xood  at  developinx  local  news  eovqraxe. 
Axa  30,  married,  veteran,  collexe  xrad- 
uate.  ^x  4107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-Feature  writer.  Knowledxe 
of  Photoxraphy.  2  years  experience. 
Missouri  xrad.  28  married,  much  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  4113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  82.  seven  years  newspaper, 
wire  service  experience.  Able  deskman 
reporter.  Know  makeup.  Former  editor 
of  INS.  Chicaxo  bureau.  Now  empleved 
as  business  writer.  Top  references.  Mis¬ 
souri  U.  honor  xraduate.  Family.  Chart 
areas.  6,  8.  Box  4108.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  breezy  column,  well  versed  In 
layouts  and  editinx.  No  novice  or 
floater.  Good  habits.  Honest  and  sin¬ 
cere.  Box  4130.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  Twelve  years  ex¬ 
perience  includes  coveraxe  for  dailies 
of  all  major  and  minor  leaxue  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  includinx  World  Series, 
all  major  collexe  snorts  Includinx 
tournaments,  Armv-Navy  x  a  m  e  . 

Oranxe  Bowl.  Am  29.  Now  editor  of 
Iarxe  weekly  paper  desirinx  return  to 
sports  field.  Col'exe  man.  Samnles  on 
request.  Box  4151.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

’HRED  OP  STAGNANT  PAPER,  re- 
porter,  employed,  sinxle.  undraftable 
form'-r  Mariue  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  seeks  action-packed  connec¬ 
tion  abroad,  or  live  domestic  metro¬ 
politan  pai>er.  Box  4132,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALERT.  AMBPnOUS  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  25,  on  A.M.  dally.  4.'i.000  city 
population.  Chart  Area  2  for  20  months 
wants  chance  at  metropolitan  competi¬ 
tive  job,  any  place.  Former  small¬ 
town  snorts  editor,  xeneral  reporter  for 
5  months.  Edited  collexe  weekly.  Short 
on  years,  but  ability  and  varied  exper¬ 
ience  compensates.  Vet.  sinxle.  refer¬ 
ences,  additional  information  from  Box 
4226.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Adman,  one-man  staff  of 
solvent  weekly  seeks  larxer  opportunity 
on  weekly  or  daily.  Box  4234  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR-WRITER;  37.  Interested 
maxazine.  trade  journal,  weekly  i»per. 
Now  editinx  trade  journal,  ^peri- 
enced  in  all  media.  Box  4220,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  reporter,  4  years 
experience,  now  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Ck^  on  picture  stories.  All-around 
desk  experience,  news  photoxraphy ;  J- 
Grad.  vet,  sinxle.  Seek  xood  daily, 
maxazine,  wire  service  job.  Box  4237. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  3  months  x^neral  assixnment 
on  16,000  daily  seeks  si>ot  on  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  anywhere,  immediately. 
Salary  secondary.  Have  xrasp  of  in¬ 
ternational  atlairs.  Vet,  sinxle,  26. 
M.  Berman,  1483  Lonxfellow  Avenue, 
Bronx,  New  York. 


OUTDOOR  maxazine  editinx,  sports 
writinx,  public  relations  experience. 
Seek  position  on  maxazine  or  news¬ 
paper  sports  staff.  J-xrad.  28.  Box 
4239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  wanU  job 
as  Church  Editor. 

Box  4208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Three  years  Iarxe  daily. 
Sinxle,  collexe  xrad.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  4246,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIX  Years  experience,  chiefiy  copy  desk 
and  sports.  Missouri  xrad,  1949.  Mar¬ 
ried,  28,  Go  anywhere.  Box  4214, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS  newspaper  work  pius  free- 
iance  TV,  radio,  maxazine.  Drawinx 
top  pay  now  as  staff  writer  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Seek  advantaxeous 
chanxe,  opportunity.  Married,  28.  Vet, 
dexree,  top  references.  Box  4215,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  25,  seeks  i>ost  in 
Chart  Area  2  but  will  travel.  18 
months  sports  editor  small  New  York 
City  daily.  Covered  school  sports  to 
major  leaxue  baseball.  Sports  public¬ 
ity  director  Army  Camp.  Makeup,  top 
columns.  Salary  secondary  to  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  4247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  Job  New  York  area  any 
type  editorial.  Syracuse  ’54  J-Grad. 
Joan  Nadelhaft,  60  Fountain  Place, 
New  Rochelle.  New  York.  NE.  2-0682. 


BOSTON  EDITOR.  POLITICAL 
WRITER.  20  years  in  field.  Trained  in 
all  routines.  Resume  on  request.  Re- 
ply  to  Box  4302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  READER? 

YOU’LL  ALWAYS 
FIND  A  JOB! 

I'D  like  to  see  that  statement  proved 
.  .  .  have  20  years  exi»rience  on  fast 
metropolitan  desk  .  .  .  plenty  of  stints 
on  wire  desk,  on  makeup,  in  slot  .  .  . 
left  last  job  under  honorable  condi¬ 
tions  .  .  .  locate  anywhere  .  .  .  salary 
to  suit  your  community  ,  .  .  available 
at  once.  Box  4331,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


D.C.  NEWSMAN,  wire  service,  desk, 
reportinx.  production  backxround.  32, 
B.S.,  Married.  Available  immediately. 
Box  4330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  JOB  on  daily  or  maxazine 
wanted  by  journalism  xrad  with  army 
experience  ^itinx  and  writinx.  Sinxle. 
24,  alert.  Box  4305,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-DAILY,  weekly.  Prefer  Cali¬ 
fornia  City  25,000.  Mature,  xood  Man¬ 
axer,  builds  Public  Relations.  N. 
Marks,  Box  841,  Lodi.  California. 


EXPERIENCED  Proofreader.  Editor; 
Seeks  Part/full  time  job.  New  York 
City.  Box  4312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Newsman.  12  years 
metropolitan  cities  with  leadinx  wire 
service.  Handled  every  type  story,  axe 
40.  hixhest  quality  work,  top  references. 
Wishes  job  on  paper  or  maxazine  of- 
ferinx  opportunity.  Salary  of  some 
but  not  primary  importance.  Box  4306, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FOR  SALE — Master  D^ree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  with  year  reportinx  and  two  in 
Marine  public  information  seeks  sound 
editorial-side  traininx  in  city  30,000  to 
200,000.  Bachelor’s  in  xovernment, 
camera  knowledxe,  sinxle.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  4319.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


MATURE  J-Graduate;  Minors  History- 
Education:  Editor,  Reporter  University 
Paper.  Maxazine.  Commendation  for 
Reportinx.  seeks  reimrtinx  job.  Wide 
newspaper  contacts.  Fluent  German, 
knowledxe  French.  Vet,  married,  one 
child,  car,  relocate,  travel.  Box  4333, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  PAPER  opportunity  souxht  by 
BA.  24,  with  some  experience  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Salary  secondary.  Box  4328,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  8  years  experience 
writinx.  editinx.  makeup.  32.  BS.  Now 
employ^  60,000  a.m.  daily  in  Chart 
Area  9.  Box  4314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR,  31.  on  Iarxe  Upstate 
New  York  daily  (eveninxs  and  Sunday) 
5  years,  seeks  similar  position  or  other 
desk  job.  State  editor  of  mominx 
paper  3  years,  also  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  swinx  man  on  departmental 
desk.  Family  man.  Best  references. 
Box  4317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  Editor,  rewrite,  features, 
7  years  experience.  30,  married,  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  xrad.  Now  employed. 
Box  4301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  just  discharxed,  24,  can 
handle  layouts,  heads,  d"sk.  xcneral  and 
sports  coveraxe.  Collexe  xraduate. 
Former  manaxinx  editor  of  proxressive 
weekly,  experience  as  sports  editor. 
Box  4334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHER  who  doesn’t  mind 
workinx  seventy  hours  a  week  but  most 
make  enouxh  to  pay  food  bill.  Hays 
cameras  and  car.  Know  Fairchild,  do 
photo  layouts,  editinx,  and  write  cap¬ 
tions.  Write  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Box  4222. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Fairchild  operator 
wants  to  relocate  in  chart  area  6.  Other 
locations  considered.  Younx.  sober, 
presently  employed.  Collexe  back¬ 
xround.  Has  camera,  car.  Will  re¬ 
quire  $75  startinx-  Write  box  4326, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


BLUE  CHIP  SECURITY 
FOR  Iarxe  daily  dividends  invest  now 
in  an  alert  reporter  with  m  years 
experience  on  city  daily,  who  wants 
public  relations  career.  Natural  forte 
in  writinx  and  ideas.  Axe  27,  Chart 
areas  1  and  2.  Box  4318,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 

Mechanical 


GOT  PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS? 

EXPERT  production  coordinator  offers 
top-notch  methods  that  xuarantee 
smooth  operation  with  money-savin* 
results.  Box  4040,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UNIQUE  COMBINATION  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  education ;  varied  printin* 
backxround,  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  composinx  rooms  (Iarxe  and 
small,  newspaper  and  commercial)  : 
collexe  xraduate,  union,  31.  Seekin* 
opportunity  to  realize  potential ;  quies 
learner,  willinx  worker.  For  details. 
Box  4144.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  Compositor  like  to  move  to  USA. 
Experienced,  married.  Canadian.  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  ^x  4216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHIEF  MACHINIST 
NOW  Travelinx,  desires  permanent  IK>- 
sition.  Axe  45 ;  20  years  full  time 
machinist,  chief,  factory  erector,  else- 
trician.  At  trade  30  years;  familiar 
with  all  composinx  room  problems. 
Address  Box  4307,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Fred  W.  Woodson,  director 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Tulsa 
County,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  says 
“the  fact  that  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  names  of  ju¬ 
venile  delinquents  should  be 
published  has  assumed  such 
proportions  is  clear  proof  that 
our  public  relations  bridges  are 
sadly  in  need  of  repair.  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  neglect  and  they  will 
collapse  entirely.  Will  we  then 
ask  why  our  budgets  remain 
poor?  Will  we  then  wonder 
why  the  public  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  what  we 
are  doing?  Will  we  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  complain  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  constructive  treat¬ 
ment  of  delinquency  are 
thwarted  by  public  indifference 
or  hostility?’’ 

Mr.  Woodson  said  a  mouth¬ 
ful.  Writing  in  the  September 
issue  of  Focus,  publication  of 
the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association,  he  discusses 
thoroughly  and  fairly  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “newspaper  publication 
of  names  of  juvenile  offenders.” 

He  examines  at  length  the 
reasons  given  by  newspapermen 
as  to  why  names  of  juvenile 
offenders  should  be  published 
and  concludes  there  are  three 
main  arguments:  1.  freedom  of 
the  press;  2.  the  public’s  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on;  and 

3.  deterrence. 

He  notes  that  no  judicial  body 
has  struck  down  the  provision 
for  withholding  such  names. 
He  observes  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  public  should  be 
informed  about  juvenile  courts, 
but  doubts  that  publication  of 
juvenile  names  “constitutes  con¬ 
structive  or  useful  information 
for  the  public  at  large.”  And 
he  says  the  theory  of  fear  as 
a  deterrent  is  highly  question¬ 
able — “if  it  were,  crime  and 
delinquency  would  have  ceased 
long  ago  and  our  penal  institu¬ 
tions  would  not  be  over¬ 
crowded.” 


Mr.  Woodson  cites  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  why  names  of 
juvenile  offenders  should  not  be 
published : 

1.  The  whole  structure  of 
juvenile  court  philosophy  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  treated  as 
mature  adults.  For  this  reason 
we  have  separate  statutes,  sep¬ 
arate  tribunals,  separate  deten¬ 
tion  facilities. 

2.  Publicity  may  result  in 


the  child  being  ostracized  by  his 
peers  and  even  by  his  family; 
ostracism  is  not  a  corrective 
measure.  Publicity  creates 
shame  and  embarrassment,  of¬ 
ten  subjecting  innocent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  to  mental 
torment. 

3.  Publicity  frequently  mag¬ 
nifies  the  seriousness  of  the  of¬ 
fense,  thereby  creating  addi¬ 
tional  problems  for  the  child  to 
overcome. 

4.  Publicity  can  work  in  re¬ 
verse.  While  it  ostracizes  one 
youngster,  it  glorifies  another, 
who  may  try  to  live  up  to  the 
infamy  he  has  gained  and 
prove  he  deserves  his  new  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  “big  shot”;  and  it 
may  encourage  his  peers  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  emulate  him.  A  child 
may  intentionally  commit  a 
delinquent  act  in  order  to  see 
and  have  others  see  his  name 
in  print.  If  an  individual’s 
urge  for  recognition  is  not  ful¬ 
filled  through  constructive  out¬ 
lets,  it  will  seek  destructive 
channels.  The  child  whose  anti¬ 
social  behavior  is  “planned 
and  deliberate”  knows  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  act,  yet  chooses 
to  commit  it  because  it  brings 
the  attention  he  craves — nega¬ 
tive  attention  to  be  sure,  but 
attention  nevertheless. 

5.  Publicity  leads  the  way  to 
prejudgment. 

*  *  * 

Returning  to  the  current  con¬ 
troversy  between  newspaper¬ 
men  and  juvenile  court  authori¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Woodson  wisely  ob¬ 
serves  that  “to  blame  the  press 
for  our  currently  uncomfortable 
position  in  this  phase  of  our 
public  relations  would  be  ridic¬ 
ulous.  In  the  face  of  identity 
of  goals — the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  delinquency — held 
by  both  the  press  and  the  ju¬ 
venile  court,  and  conceding  that 
divergence  as  to  methods  is  not 
strong  enough  to  negate  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  ends,  why  are  the 
newspaper  and  the  court  ‘at 
each  other’s  throats’? 

“I  suggest  that  part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  (a) 
the  newspaperman  has  esta¬ 
blished  a  stereotype  of  the  ju¬ 
venile  court  judge,  the  probation 
officers,  the  social  worker,  as  a 
coddler,  a  sob  sister,  a  do- 
gooder,  a  stereotype  which  col¬ 
ors  his  published  reactions  to 
the  way  the  court  handles  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem; 
and  that  (b)  the  juvenile  court 
has  in  its  turn  also  established 
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Oct.  24-25 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau, 
Fall  meeting,  Hotel  Van  Curler,  Schenectady. 

Oct.  24-25 — Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers,  annual  meeting. 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Oct.  25-25— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  28-30 — West  Virginia  Fourth  Estate,  annual  convention, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  29-30 — Iowa  Fall  Newspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Nov.  1-3 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  4-6— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Fall  Conference,  Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Nov.  5-6— Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting, 
Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Nov.  7-9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central 
Regional,  Netherlands  Plaza,  Cincinnati. 

Nov.  7-9 — ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting. 
Hotel  Texas,  Ft.  Worth. 

Nov.  7-12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  5 1  si 
annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  8-10 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  8-12 — American  Press  Institute,  under-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Nov.  10-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention,  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Nov.  15-16— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Managers  Association, 
Eastern  Division,  meeting.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Nov.  17-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Inc.; 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Tampa  Terrace,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  over-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dec.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 


a  stereotype  of  the  newspaper¬ 
man  as  a  sensationalist,  a  hun¬ 
ter  of  scare  headlines,  a  super¬ 
ficial  nonprofessional  with  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  privacy  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  a  stereotype  which  causes 
it  to  regard  legitimate  press 
interest  in  its  affairs  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust.  The  sooner 
both  of  these  silly  stereotypes 
are  erased,  the  closer  will  the 
court  and  the  press  come  to 
achieving  their  common  goals.” 

He  suggests  there  are  many 
things  about  juvenile  courts 


which  can  and  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  He  offers  this  research 
project:  make  a  list  of  the  cit¬ 
ies  where  newspapers  have 
raised  the  issue  about  juvenile 
court  secrecy  and  then  answer 
these  questions  in  each  in¬ 
stance  : 

1.  Does  the  court  issue  an 
annual  report?  If  it  does  (and 
you’d  be  surprised  how  many 
don’t),  is  the  courts  work  des¬ 
cribed  clearly  and  interestingly 
enough  to  give  the  average  per- 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Years  of  Research  and  Engineering 
summed  up  in  one  word  .  .  . 

Rangemaster 

The  new  Rangemaster  Linotypes  embody  engi- 
_  neering  advances  so  basic  and  comprehensive 

that  they  are  clearly  superior  for  setting  big 
display  and  heads. 


Rangemaster  Linotypes  offer  publishers: 

. . .  most  economical  composition  for  big  heads 
and  display  faces. 

. . .  greater  efficiency  and  larger  profit  in  adver¬ 
tising  composition. 

. . .  superior  mechanical  features  for  faster  pro¬ 
duction  and  ease  of  maintenance. 

. . .  widest  selection  of  various  type  sizes  for 
versatile  keyboard  layout. 


This  sample  food-store  od  was  keyboarded  from 
the  main  magazine  of  a  Rangemaster  Model  35. 
There's  no  expensive  “cutting  in"  You  simply  mix 
from  any  two  adjacent  magazines. 


No  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine  capacity 
of  the  Rangemaster  Model  35  illustrated.  Its 
wide  90-channel  magazines  provide  you  with  18 
extra  channels  to  keyboard  display  characters 
through  normal  24  pt.  and  condensed  36  pt. 


Tuna 

Perch 

Shrimp 

Cod 


With  wide  72-channel  magazines  you  can  key¬ 
board  through  normal  36  pt.  and  condensed 
48  pt.  Rangemaster  Model  36,  with  auxiliary 
magazines,  sets  sizes  up  to  condensed  60  pt. 
Models  33  and  34  set  the  same  sizes  as  Models 
35  and  36,  but  do  not  mix. 

Rangemasters  are  daily  proving  their  superi¬ 
ority  by  increasing  composing-room  efficiency 
on  leading  newspapers.  For  details  on  the 
Rangemaster  line,  get  in  touch  with  your  Lino¬ 
type  agency.  A  demonstration  will  be  arranged. 


tasty 

fresh 

frozen 


^umho 

fresh 

frozen 


frozen 

fresh 

fillets 


Linotype's  new  Hydraquadder  saves  time 
and  money  setting  quadded  lines.  Avail¬ 
able  on  new  machines  or  for  installation 
on  Linotypes  in  your  own  plant. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


S4t  in  Unotifpe  Corona  and  membart  o/  Spartan  famUp 


Agmcia*:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  CUveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angelas,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Printed  in  U  S.  A. 


•  HOUSTON  PRESS . . . 

When  you’re  in  the 

you’re  in  the  centeiLotihinS^^^ 


Your  sales  message  in  the  Houston  Press  gets  right 
down  to  business  in  the  center  of  a  mighty  big  meirket! 

For  example,  contiguous  to  the  Houston  Metropolitan  area 
is  Galveston.  Galveston  Coimty  (part  of  it)  is  one  of  24 
counties  comprising  the  Houston  ABC  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones.  Harris  and  Galveston  Counties  have  71%  of 
the  Population  of  the  24  Coimties  ...  80%  of  the  Effective 
Buying  Income  .  .  .  and  77%  of  all  Retail  Sales  dollars. 

It  takes  more  than  one  paper  to  cover  even  Harris  County.  So, 
if  you  are  an  advertiser  who  wants  a  foothold  in  Houston,  start 
with  the  Press  because  of  its  economy.  Then  add  your  next 
choice  to  get  heavier  coverage  in  Harris  County. 

See  for  yourself  how  the  Houston  Press  gets  you  into  the  center 
of  things  .  .  .  and  keeps  you  there! 


The  Houston  Press  is  Most  Economical  in  Reaching  the 
Income  and  Sales  Dollars  Concentrated  in 
Harris  (Houston)  and  Galveston  (Galveston)  Counties 


Comparable  costs  of  reaching  those  dollars  through  the  circulations 
of  Houston’s  three  daily  newspapers  are  shown  in  the  chart  below. 
Costs  are  based  on  1000-line  ads  and  the  ratios  of  circulation  to 
families  were  applied  to  income  and  sales  dollars. 


Liberty 


HOUSTON 


Fort  Bend 


Chambera] 


Harris  and  Galveston 
Counties  %  of  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones 

Cost  per  MILLION  DOLLARS 
affected  when  using  1 000-line  ad 

PRESS  1  CHRONICLE  I  POST 

Rote  .37  Rate  .51  Rate  .50 

Population 

71.2 

Families 

72.8 

Effective  Buying  Power 

80.1 

$.563 

.567 

.607 

Retail  Sales 

76.7 

.848 

.854 

.926 

Galveston 


Brazoria 


Sources: 

Population  and  Families — SM,  1954 
EBI  and  Sales — SM,  1954 
Circulation — 9/30/53  ABC  Audit  Re 
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